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Scene at the Show, by Harerson WErR. 
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HELPS IN TEACHING LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 


O-NIGHT the children re- 
turned from the wild-beast 
show just in time to have tea 
and go straight to bed. At 
the show they had seen a sad 
sight—the killing a young 
lion by its companions. We 
were sorry they had seen it ; 
and yet who can tell if, by 
turning it to account, it may 
not have been a most forcible 
sermon, impressing a truth on their young 
minds not to be wiped out? 

Ernest knelt and began the Lord’s 
Prayer; when he came to the words, ‘ For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us, —words which 
always puzzle him much as to the meaning, 
and which even re him to pronounce— 
I stopped him, and said, ‘ Forgiving tres- 

asses, you know, is forgiving anybody that 

oes any wrong to you. Now that is what 
those lions did not do, and so quarrelling 
went on till one was killed. And that 
shows the difference between animals and 
people. If people did not forgive one 
another they would become like wild beasts. 

When the little one had scratched the old 

one by accident, or even if he did it on 

purpose, the old lion did not forgive his 

“trespass,” and so that terrible end came. 

But you know we are much more than tie 

beasts, and ought to be both wiser and 

better.’ J.E. C.F. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


>\ HAPPY New-ycar 
/ to the dear children; 
and how much there 
is to make you happy! 
You have a beautiful 
\ world to live in, arched 
overhead with blue, 
and carpeted under 
foot with green, or 
dressed in epotless 
. white by the winter 
snow. It is full of 
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just what you want—air to breathe, water 


to drink, licht to see, fruits to eat, trees 
to build with, iron to make tools, wood 
to burn, birds to sing, flowers to smell; 
and so I might sum up a very, very long 
list of all that it contains just to meet your 
wants. You have also a curious bod 
to dwell in, with feet to carry you, han 
to help you. eyes to sce with, ears to hear 
with, a head to think, a heart to feel, and 
a will to do; and this body is all put 
together for your benefit. 
ou have also a happy home, with pa- 

rents to care for you, and brothers and 
sisters to love, and books to read, and duties 
to do, and schools to teach you, and Sun- 
days to enjoy. And besides your earthly 
father, you have a heavenly Father; and 
you have a Saviour, Jesus Christ, Who, for 
the love He felt for children, came down 
to our-earth at the holy Christmas time, to 
redeem them from sin, and save them from 
eternal death. And you have the Holy 
Spirit, Who is called the Comforter, because 

e comforts in sorrow, and guides into 
paths of peace, and fills the heart with 
pure and holy thoughts. And _ besides all 
this, when you leave this world, there is 
room for you in Heaven, in the blessed 
Home of God and the angels, and all the 
good, both small and great, who are 
gathered there by the love of Jesus. ' 

A ‘happy New-year,’ then, to the child- 
ren. 


THE PRIZE. 


dle to-day, with laughing eyes 

And merry hearts, we'll take the Prize; 
Our tasks, our labours, all are done, 

Our toils the Prize have fairly won. 

Fresh laurels on each youthful lrow 

Shall glad the homes we speed to now. 
To-day, to-day, with laughing eyes 

And merry hearts, we'll take the Prize. 


Let brothers, sisters, all] unite, 

And share the joy that’s ours to-night ; 
Let father, mother, both rejoice, 

Our song is gay, tell heart and voice, 
And friends, that we've not seen so long, 
Shall chorus lustily our song. 

To-day, to-day, with laughing eyes 

And merry hearts, we'll take the Prize. 
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To - day, to-day with laughing eyes And mer-ry hearts we'll take the prize, Our 
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(Sent with a little cat to its new home.) 


EE! I’m a little stranger, come Now if another kit you've got, 
Away from Hampsthwaite, far from home. Then it must be my ill-starred lot 
They would not let me stay. Another home to seek: 
I was as happy as a king Believe me, I would not intrude 
When by my mother’s side, poor thing! — I could not bear to be so rude— 
Oh, send me not away! I would not stay a week. 


My name is ‘ Moltke.’* You ask me why? I'll kill your rats, I'll catch your mice, 
The reason’s clear: Round either eye, I'll clear the house out in a trice, 
If you will look full well, There shall not be a track 
A straight well-pencilled line you'll find, Of vermin left, in room or hall: 
Of spectacles to put in mind. I'll kill them one, I'll kill them all. 
So now it’s plain to tell. . Oh, do not send me back! 


My little sister once was here, T'll not scratch baby, nor will I, 

So I am told; but now, I fear, By jumping, starting, make him ery, 
I ne’er shall see her face. When I am in my play. 

How was she killed? or did she run Your milk and meat I will not steal, 

With antic gambol, sport, and fun, But only Jap my rightful meal: 
Away from this sweet place ? Ob do, then, let me stay ! 


et OC XC OO Me A 


| THE KITTEN’S PETITION. 
* Moltke, the great Prussian General, was called the ‘Old Man in Spectacles.’ 
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JOHN SIMMONS'S 
SNOWDROP. 


»HERE, baby, see what a 

retty flower father has 
eunghs her!’ said John 
Simmons, on his return 
from work one winter's 
day. ‘It’s a snowdrop, 
little ’un,’ he went on; 
‘some’at like you in your 
green frock and white 
pinny; ay,and white face, 
too!’ he added, in an 
anxious tone. ‘* Wife, what ails the child? 
8 she after her teeth again ?’ 

‘Tm afraid so, Jack,’ said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, the broad smile with which she had 
Welcomed her husband fading into an anx- 
lous expression, for baby Sue was a great 

g with both her parents. ‘ I’m afraid 

80: she’s been very fretty all day, wouldn’t 

me set her down for a minute, and is 

that hot and restless! Take her for a bit, 

ere’sa good father, and let me put the 
together and make the kettle boil.’ 

ohn looked at his hands as if they were 
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hardly fit to touch the fair little girl, but 
he had not been doing very dirty work that 
afternoon, so he made a sort of apology, 
half to the baby, set down his tools, and 
took her in his arms. 

‘ Pretty flower!’ said little Sue, wearily, 
holding out a hand for the snowdrop, and 
laying her head against daddy’s coat. 

Little Susan was eighteen months old, 
and forward with her talking, the neigh- 
bours said ; indeed, she was forward in most 
things, was plump and pretty, and just 
about one of the dearest possessions of 
Jack Simmons. ; 

Jack was a very kind father and a very 
kind husband; he did not drink, and he 
brought his wages home regularly on Satur- 
days: but still he caused his young wife 
many a heartache. Some bad men had 
got the upper hand of him when he was a 
lad, and put wicked, untrustful thoughts 
into his mind about God, and His dealings 
with His creatures. 

Milly Simmons only half guessed this 
when she married him, or perhaps she did 
not choose to believe that the pleasant, 
smiling fellow, who came courting the parish 
clerk’s orphan daughter, could have such 
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stranze, wild thoughts: anyhow, she put it 
out of her head as much as she could; and 
to please her Jack went to church at first, 
and tried not to shock her by his talk. 
She was only seventeen, and had been 
brought up religious, he said to himself. 
And oddly enough, though Jack professed 
not to care for religion, he liked to think 
that Milly did. 

But by-and-by he grew less careful, and 
then Milly would have a shade on her round 
face some days, and would even let a few 
tears roll down on baby Sue's head, for 
Jack went no more to church, siying he 
didn’t sce the use of that, and many other 
good customs. 

Milly loved Jack so dearly, that it cut 
her to the heart to feel that all was not 
me with ae : secede 

She prayed every day, that by the time 
bab Sin wes alae eaceeh to cailentand 
Jack might see things differently. 

Poor baby Sue! she had been Milly’s 
great pleasure and consolation, but now 
even that seemed to fail. All through 
the long dark night the little maid lay 
awake, moaning painfully, and looking from 
father to mother as if to ask them to make 
her better. Once or twice she looked about 
for the pretty flower, and Jack picked it 
up, as it had fallen from the round soft 
hand. The only smiles she had that night 
were for the snowdrop, and they were pitiful 
little shadows of her usual merry look. 

When Jack went to his work he told Milly 
he should come home at dinner-time, in- 
stcad of taking his food with him in a tin 
can, as he usually did now he was working 
at a distance. 

‘And if the little ’un isn’t better, then 
I'll go straight for Dr. Lent,’ he added ; 
‘but she seems a bit quieter now.’ 

Yes, she was quieter, lying in her cradle 
with Milly sitting by, anxiously watching 
the slow, rather loud breathing. 

At noon Jack came as he promised, to 
find Milly and the baby in just the same 
positions. 

‘I think I'll ask the doctor to step in,’ 
said Jack in a whisper; ‘her eyes look 
atrange, half open ; and she don’t seem easy 
for all she sleeps.’ 

Dr. Bent came and took baby out of the 
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cradle, and carried her to the window. It 
was a dark, «loomvy afternoon, but there was 
liht enough for him to eee that he could be 
of no use in keeping baby Sue much loner 
in this world: she had been smitten with 
some sudden disease of the brain, and could 
not live manv hours. 

But still they tried many remedies, the 
kind doctor persevering after he had given 
up all hope, just for the sake of those two 
poor souls who were losing their greatest 
treasure. 

Millv thought the most dreadful moment | 
of her life had come when the doctor laid 
Sue down, shut her pretty eyes, and took the 
withered snowdrop out of her clasped hand. 

“Gone quite, without suffering,’ said Dr. 
Bent, and took his hat, stepping out into 
the chill dawn of another day to visit other 
sick and dying people. 

But there was a more terrible moment 
still, when Jack burst out into strange sad 
words of complaint of the God Who gives 
and takes away. 

©O Jack! don’t, don’t!’ said poor Milly: 
‘mv heart does ache so: and yet I know I 
shall have my baby again some day.’ 

‘ How do you know?’ said Jack, fiercely. 
‘Your parson will put her in the ground out 
of vour sight, and then : 

But he stopped ; his own grief was making 
him cruel to Milly as well as wicked towards 
God, and he would not willingly grieve his 
wife, this poor, unthinking man, who did not 
fear to vex God: so he flung out of the 
cottage, and wandered about the lonely 
fields till people began to come out into the 
winter day, and then he crept home. 

He was very unhappy, and no wonder. 

Every one in the village felt kindly to- 
wards the poor bereaved parents, but few 
dared to say anything to Jack, he looked 
so fierce, 

He went with Milly and saw their child 
put in the ground, and noticcd how Milly's 
sobs grew softer, and then stopped altogether, 
as the swect words of what she called ‘the 
burial chapter’ fell on her ears: but thev 
were nothing to him, his heart seemed 
harder even than the dry and stony ground. 

When all were gone from the spot, Milly 
drew a tiny parcel from her pocket. 

‘It’s the snowdrop, Jack dear,’ she eaid, 
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‘the last thing that pleased baby ; I couldn’t | 


throw it away, though it’s all dead and 
withered : bury it in her grave for me, dear.’ 

So Jack stooped, an 
the faded thing, that two days ago had 
been a fresh, blooming flower. 

Did he think then how once he had com- 
pared it to the more precious little flower 
that lay now in the same sheltering earth? 

Jack made no objection to having a little 
headstone put up over his baby; he and 
Milly had a store of golden coins put by 
for a rainy day, and he would have given 
them all to please his poor sad wife. 

So the stone was ordered, and when the 
clergyman asked what inscription they had 
thought of, Milly whispered timidly, ‘May 
I, Jack?’ and }, ack answered roughly out 
of his sore throat, ‘ What you like, and 
sauntered out of the cottage. 

So it came to pass that on the stone was 

raven, ‘I believe in the resurrection of 
the dead, and the life of the world to come.’ 

Then followed a sorrowful time for Milly. 

ack was so strange and silent that Dr. 
Bent twice warned her he feared his mind 


was going, and it seemed like it. He wan- 


dered about after work-hours, could not 
sleep at nights, and grew thin and white. 

Is he still fretting for the child?’ asked 
the good doctor. ‘Get him to talk of it; 

d out somehow what ia on his mind.’ 

Alas! poor Milly knew too well. 

It was just a year since baby died, and 
Milly had begun to think, with a terrible 
ache at her heart, that she must lose Jack 
too, when he came in one evening with a 
very strange look on his face. ‘ Come with 
me, was all he said; and though the snow 
was deep on the ground, and Milly was 
alling herself, she went with him. She was 
hot surprised that he led her to the church- 
te straight to the little grave, for she 

ew he often went there. 

‘Look!’ said Jack ; ‘look, Milly, and be 
glad! thank God, for now I believe!’ 

Milly looked : there, piercing through the 
snow which covered the small mound with 
ts whiteness, was a tiny flower—a snow- 
i, The frail blossom of last year, which 

faded and died with their dying baby, 
rceived, carried about with it the 
a new life. If it could spring 


had, un 
germ o 


tenderly buried - 
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afresh in new beauty from that grass 
hillock, why should Hale Susan lie for pai 
in a long, dull sleep beneath it? She had 
died, and she might also at God's good 
pleasure be quickened. 

Some such thoughts as these passed 
through poor Jack’s mind, dispelling the 
mists of doubt and unbelief with which 
Satan had for long clouded it. 

Late into the night the husband and wife 
sat talking of their lost darling, and when 
they went to rest it might be that Susy’s 
angel watched by them, so soft and happy 
were their slumbers. No more fighting 
against God’s decrees, but a humble bow- 
ing down before them. 

By the means of a little flower the great 
truth of the resurrection had been printed 
on Jack’s heart; evil men could no more 
unsettle him. Baby Susan’s death was 
Jack’s better life. In years to come, Jack 
and Milly might have other children, but 
none sould make less dear to them the me- 
mory of little Susan, their faded but still 
living snowdrop. H. A. F. 


THE CARRIER. 


-UP, Dumpling! 
we're almost at the top 
of the hill, and we've 
not got much of a load 
to-day.’ 

It is a warm spring 
afternoon, and Dum 
ling is lazy; so old 
John the carrier has to 

e! crack his whip and stir 
Dumpling up a bit, as old John wants his 
tea and to rest at home, after his busy day 
in the town. 

The cracking of the whip has waked 
Dumpling up, and he ‘jogs along more 
briskly: perhaps he remembers that he too 
is near the end of his journey, and will 
soon be in his snug stable at the back of 
John Styles the carrier’s cottage. 

Aud now they are at the top of the hill, 
and old John looks round and counts up 
his parcels, and thinks where they all have 
to be left. 

First, the empty butter-baskets, to be left 
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at Farmer Blossom’s; then the basket of fish 
and ice for the Squire’s; and the band-box 
from the milliner’s, with something pretty 
and gay for one of the Squire’s young ladies. 

Then the mowing-machine, to be left at 
the King's Head to be called for; and that 
lovely ‘Miss Dolly’ with blue eyes and 
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| flaxen curls, white muslin frock and blue 


ribbons at present hid in a parcel, directed 
to Miss Mabel Goodchild, lvy Cottage. 
Why, Miss Mabel has been at her nursery- 
ilo this half-hour; and if old John and 
Dumpling do not make haste, I am afraid 
her patience will be quite worn out. 
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There are a good many other parcels, 
and when old John has counted them over 
and seen they are all right, he feels in his 
own pocket to see if there is a parcel there. 
Yes, there is. A small, white-paper one, 
tied up with pink string ; and it comes from 
the confectioner’s shop in High Street, and 
is full of yellow and red ‘ bull's eyes.’ Old 
John was thinking of a little lad when he 
bought the bull’s eyes—a little white-headed 
Jad, with sturdy brown legs and arms, 
round rosy cheeks and merry blue eyes, 
and he hopes when he stops in front ot his 
cottage that he shall see the little round 
face smiling through the gate, and hear the 
shrill little voice calling out, ‘ Here they are, 
Granny! Dadand Dumpling and the cart, 
all right !’ 

Little Dick, for that is the name of the 
little lad, is not tall enough to lift up the 
latch of the gate, so he has to wait till 
‘Dad’ gets down from the cart and opens 
it for him, and then the old man picks him 
up, and the little lad clasps his arms round 
the old man’s neck, and kisses his weather- 
beaten cheek, and tells him how glad he is 
that he is home again, safe and sound. 

Christmas is the carrier’s busy time. 
Ah! that is the time to see his cart! 

Why, when it starts in the morning, what 
with the holly and evergreens for the great 
town church, and all the parcels and ham- 
pers they are sending off from the Hall, 
and the Rectory, and the Farm, and all the 

eople going to town to do their shopping, 
it looks as if Dumpling could never get 
along with such a load. 

Last Christmas Eve old John had a very 

ave face when he started, and after he 

ad done his work in the town he had a Jong 
wait at the railway station; and kept think- 
Ing over and over again of a letter that had 
come to him from his daughter Mary, who 
lived far away in smoky London, and had 
six little children. She wrote to say that 
the fourth child, little Dick, had been very 
ill with fever, so ill that they had several 
times feared he could never get better, and 
that the doctor had said that the only 
chance of making him better was to take 
him away from London into the pure 
country air, and that then, perhaps, he 
might get well and strong again. 
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So old John waited patiently till the train 
came whistling and putting up, and then he 
tied Dumpling’s head fast to the railing, 
while he went to look among the people on 
the platform for those he was expecting. 
He was hardly within the station-door when 
a voice called out, ‘ Here we are, father dear! 
Dicky and me,’ 

And there before him was his daughter 
Mary, with something in her arms wrapped 
in a large plaid shaw]. This something was 
little Dick; but what a different little Dick, 
to besure! Why, the Dick in the plaid shaw! 
had the whitest, smallest face you could 
well fancy, with heavy, tired eyes, and a 
sad little mouth that looked as if it would 
never smile again. But little Dick was to 
smile again; and not only to smile, but to 
run about and talk, and do everything 
better than he ever had done. And all this 
was brought about by the sweet, fresh 
country air, and the Joving care of Granny 
and old John, and the blessing of their and 
his great Father in Heaven. 

And now, only five months later, there he 
stands, fat and well, rosy and happy, pee 
ing throughthe bars of the gate, and watch- 
ing for the cart, and Dumpling, and old 
John the carrier. 


THE LITTLE LACE-MAKER. 


Translated from the German of 
R. Reinick. 


CHAPTER I. 


© HE second floor * of a house 
in one of the largest 
squares in Dresden had 
been occupied during 
the summer by a wealthy 
family from Hamburg, 
consisting of a mother 
and several daughters, 
and one little boy of five 
years old. ‘They were 
just about to set off on a 
long journey. The cupboards and ward- 
robes had all been emptied; many of the 
things were already packed in the large 
travelling-cases, whilst others Jay about in 


* The houses in Germany are let in floors, which 
are rerched from a common staircase, the rooms on 
each floor being shut off as a separate house, 
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confusion. The travellers were to start 
early the next morning. 

It was just getting dark when there was 
a gentle ring at the door-bell. 

‘No doubt another beggar,’ said the 
mother. ‘It is sad to think how many 
oe are forced by want to gain their 

ily bread in‘ this miserable way.’ 

‘Tet me open the door, mother,’ said 
the boy, whose greatest delight it was to 
give something to the poor. He ran to 
the door. 

There stood a poor but cleanly-dressed 
ae of about ten years old, with a card- 
_board box in her hands, ~ 

‘Will you buy some lace?’ she asked, 
in a trembling voice. 

‘We do not want any,’ cried the mother 
from within, having heard what passed 
through the open door. But the poor 
child would not be refused. 

‘Oh, pray buy some, even if not for 
money, if only for some old clothes, which 
you would change for the lace! I have 
made nothing to-day!’ 

‘There, go away!’ said a cross-looking 
servant, coming to the door. ‘ We don't 
want any; you heard that.’ And with 
these words she tried to shut the door. 
But the child began to cry, as if heart- 
broken; and at last, after being asked again 
and again what made her so unhappy, she 
sobbed out the words,— 

‘My mother is too ill to earn anything, 
and if I do not take somcthing home with 
me what is to become of her?’ 

The lady felt truly sorry for the poor 
child, and sent her into the kitchen to have 
a good meal. At first the little girl was 
very shy and frightened ; but after a time 
when some of he lace was bought, and 
she heard how kindly every one spoke to 
her, she gained confidence. Thus she 
gradually became less timid, and told them 
how she had come into the city four days 
before from her village in the Erz moun- 
tains, where almost all the inhabitants 
make their living by weaving nets or by 
Jace-making. ormerly they could all 
earn a good living from this work, but now 
even the most industrious could make but 
little. Few people in the city cared to 
buy their lace. She said that her father 
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had lately died, and her mother, weak 
from a long illness, did not know how to 
gain food for herself and her two children, 
for there was a younger brother at home. 
‘Do not be angry with me for telling 
ou all this,’ said the child; ‘I must do it, 
for my mother’s sake.’ 

And now little Lace Chrissy, for so the 
child said everybody called her, had had as 
much to eat and drink as she wanted; and 
when the kind people promised her to look 
out some clothing for herself and her 
mother, which she was to call for the next 
morning punctually at six o’clock, she was 
more than happy. As she left she looked 
up once more laughingly from the court- 

ard to the window, from which the little 

oy shouted merrily, ‘Good-bye, Lace 
Chrissy; don't be too late to-morrow, for 
we start at six.’ 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Tur next morning, about half-past six, 
Lace Chrissy came running across the 
square; but she found the dwelling of the 
lady from Hamburg, where she was to 
receive the clothes promised her, fast closed. 
As she came along the street she had al- 
ready been afraid that she was too late; 
but it was not her fault, for she had not 
been able to open the house-door of the 

lace where she had slept, and had not 
liked to rouse up the portress, who was 
sick and old. 

Still, though she feared that the family 
were gone, Chrissy did not lose all hope. 
First she knocked at the door; all wasstill. 
She stooped down to listen — something 
rattled inside. It was probably only an 
open window; but Chrissy thought there 
might still be some one there who could 
give her the clothes. She rang, first 
gently, then more loudly. She did not 
notice how an old woman went down the 
stairs behind her, and watched her for 
some time. 

At last the little girl tried if she could 
see into the closed apartments through the 
key-hole. She there saw that a little 
slip of paper, sealed up, was in the key- 
hole. She hesitated some time, and at 
last ventured to draw it out. She read the 
address: ‘ For Lace Chrissy.’ With sur- 
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‘Oh! pray buy some.’ 


pare and delight she opened the paper. 
he lady from Hamburg, who had al- 
ready started, told her in it that she would 
find ‘a bundle of old clothes hidden away 
for her in a particular corner under a step 
in the cellar. In the hurry of starting, 


they had chosen this way of securing that 
Chrissy should really get the things. They 
might have given the bundle to the porter, 
with the order to give it to the child when 
she came; but the man was known to 

a miser, and they were afraid to trust him. 
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she felt frightened.’ 


This man was an old cobbler, who lived | 8he ran quickly down into the cellar. It 
with his cross, quarrelsome wife on the | was only after feeling for some time along 
ground-floor, ad whose work it was to | a narrow passage that led to a locked- -up 
open and close the house-door, and keep | wood cellar that she found the step. Under 
the courtyard and garden tidy. it, in a dark corner, must be the bundle. 

As soon as Chrissy had read the note | Not far off, a ray of light entered the 
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cellar through a hole: broken crockery and 
rubbish lay about in heaps. Chrissy felt 
everywhere, and at last touched something 
soft. It was the bundle. But in feeling 
about in the rubbish, she had found some- 
thing else by it, an old cardboard box tied 
up. It could only be intended, like the 
bundle, for her. At first she thought of 
taking the things just as they were, without 
looking them over, and returning straight 
home; but the curiosity to see what: trea- 
sures had been given her was too great to 
resist. It was too dark in the cellar to see 
much, but there was the ray of light from 
the slit, so she carried her possessions there. 
First, she opened the bundle with the 
clothes. She found a warm jacket and 
some linen for her mother in it, and a frock 
for herself. She could not resist trying it 
on; it fitted, as if made for her. She was 
delighted. But what could be in the card- 
board box? It looked old-fashioned and 
dirty enough, and was tied round with a 
faded greasy ribbon. Chirissy first folded 
the clothes up again carefully, and then 
took up the mysterious box to open it; 
weighing it in hier hand. Just then she 
thought she heard something move in the 
wood-cellar, not far from where she was 
sitting. She listened. She could hear no- 
thing; but, as she looked round, she felt 
frightened. But her curiosity soon made 
her forget her fears. She tried to untie 
the ribbon round the box, but in her haste 
she only drew the knot tighter. She 
thought she heard some one as if trying 
to keep in a cough. She stopped for a 
moment, but then determining nothing 
should hinder her again, she tried with all 
her strength to tear off the ribbon. She 
succeeded: but at the same time the box 
fell out of her hands. The lid came off, 
and the contents fell with a rattle on the 
ground. ‘There, at her feet, lay a large 
silver watch, with an old-fashioned steel 
chain, an equally old-fashioned chain of 
glass beads with a silver cross on it, and at 
east two dozen silver spoons. Directly 
Chrissy saw the things she felt that the 
could not be intended for her. She felt 


terrified; and, as if she must leave every- 
thing,—even the bundle with the clothes, 
aud rush up the steps into the light of day, 
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and get home as fast as she could. But 
it was not safe to leave such valuable things 
lying there. Who could tell but that they 
would be stolen? So she knelt down to 
collect the things together; but what she 
ought to do with them she did not know. . 
She would not keep them, at all events,— 
of that she was quite clear. 

She was taking the watch up from the 
proune when she heard a shrieking voice 

ehind her,—‘ Thief! rogue! thief!’ 

In her fright, Chrissy threw the watch 
on to a heap of rubbish, seized her bundle, 
and turned to escape up the steps. Lut 
hardly had she set foot in the passage, than 
she was seized by the arm, whilst some peo- 
ple came running down the steps, and she 
was pushed and pulled back to the place 
where the silver spoons lay scattered about. 

‘So I have caught you at last, you thief, 
screamed a hideous old woman. 

This was the porter’s wife, who had been 
the first to seize Chrissy. Her husband, 
who had come down, took up a stick, and 
would have knocked the child down with it 
in his fury, had not his hand been caught 
by a woodcutter who was chopping wood 
in the courtyard, and who, on hearing the 
woman’s cries, had hurried down into the 
cellar. 

‘Quick, husband, fetch a policeman, 
cried the woman, who all this time held the 

oor child tightly. ‘ Bring him here, that 

e may see the things on thie spot. Go di- 
rectly! Do you hear me? Who knows 
how much the little wretch may have got 
hidden here!’ 

The man went off; and the wife stormed 
at poor Chrissy with a torrent of abuse. 
Whenever the child opened her mouth to 
try and explain, she was ordered to be 
lene an order enforced with blows. 

‘I will teach you,’ cried the woman, ‘to 
steal my watch and spoons again, vou thief; 
and where did you find that bundle? Jacob, 
just see what is in it.’ 

The woodcutter did as the woman ordered 
him. The child wished to tell how she had 
come by the clothes; but the old woman 
would not listen. 

‘There, see. I ought to know those 
clothes. So you have actually robbed the 
family upstairs, who have just left, See 
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how sly the young thief is. First, she 
knocks, then she rings, then she listens at 
the door! Oh, I saw it all; and when she 
finds no one is there, she runs into the cellar 
to fetch her stolen goods out of her thieves’ 
hiding-place. Only wait till you are shut 
up in prison, and have time to think over 
your handiwork, on bread and water.’ 

So the old woman rated on, till poor 
Chrissy seemed to lose all power of seeing 
or hearing. On her knees she begeed 
them to let her go, for she was innoccut. 
No words, no prayers, were of any use. 

The porter soon returned with a police- 
man. 

‘There, we have caught her at last,’ he 
said, pointing to the child. ‘ That is the 
thief who stole our things the day before 
berenae and on pene too,—Just as I 

d gone out with my wife.’ 

All the attempts of the child to clear 
herself were in vain, and nowhere could 
the note from the lady from Hamburg be 
found. Under the suspicious circum- 

stances, it was the duty of the policeman to 
take Chrissy into custody. And so he did. 

Asthey crossed the courtyard they passed 
& puppy-dog who was pulling and tearing 
ata piece of paper in his play. No one 
saw it but Chrissy. 

‘That is my letter, which I must have 
dropped on the stairs,’ thought she; but 
shame, and terror, and pain seemed to rob 
her of speech. She could not utter a word. 

‘ithout any attempt at resistance, she 
walked on by the side of the policeman. 
She hid her face in her apron, and hardly 
dared to think of anything. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CLEVER RABBIT. 


AM going to tell you a little sto 

about a pet rabbit which I once had. 
I am very fond of pets. I have a little 
dog called Flossy, and two kittens, a 
parrot that says ‘Pretty Polly,’ and a 
sweet little canary; but now I am going 
to tell you about a pet rabbit I once had. 
I had two rabbits, one snow-white witli 
long soft ears and pink eyes. ‘This one’s 
name was Looloo. It would come when- 
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ever I called it, and eat out of my hand. 
The name of the other was Topsy. It 
was jet black all over, and had a beautiful 
eee coat; but ‘Topsy was not quite so 
riendly as Looloo. It would not always 
come when I called it, s0 Looloo was the 
rreater pet of the two. These two rabbits 
ived in hehe: in the garden close to one 
another, so tlrat there was only a picce of 
wood that divided them from each other. 
I had had the hutches made out of an old 
box. I always fed them mysclf. One day 
I went to feed Looloo as usual, and open- 
ing the door of his hutch I found that a 
tiny hule had been made in the picce of 
wood that separated the two hutches. Now 
this 1 thought very strange, and at firat I 
thought perhaps a muuse had got in and 
had been gnawing its way throuch ; so I 
watched, and the next day the hole was 
bigger; but then I found out there was no 
lace for a mouse to get in, so I was sure 
it must either be Looloo or Topsy that 
had done it. J made up my mind I would 
find out which was the culprit; so when I 
took them their food next day, before I 
opened the door of the hutch I listened, 
and I thought I heard a noise like scratch- 
ing; then I listened again, and was sure I 
heard Looloo gnawing at the wood: so, 
atter waiting a minute or two, I opened 
the door, but there was Looloo, not gnaw- 
ing, as I expected to sec him (and intended 
to scold him ron but laid down, and, as I 
thought, fast asleep in the straw. I was 
very much surprised, and shut the door 
again, and was going away wondering 
what the noise could be that I had heard, 
when I heard it just the same again. 
Almost directly I opened the door again, 
but there was Master Looloo fast aslvep 
on the straw; but this time I was not to 
be deceived, for I saw that he had one 
eye open, and by closing the door once 
more and opening it again suddenly, I 
found my little gentleman was playing me 
a trick. It was, in fact, he that was makin 
the hole with his sharp teeth: but before i 
could catch him doing it he had Jain down 
and pretended to be asleep, proving him- 
self to be a very clever and sly little rabbit, 
Aunt Euiny. 
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>< THE WREN’S NEST. 


Mg)? HILDREN, said Mr. Evans 
R228 one morning to his little boy 
me <” and girl, ‘1 do not wish you 
to go into the summer-house 
again, until I give you leave 
to do so.’ 

‘Oh, father,’ cried both the 
(as & children, ‘please don’t say 
‘c=? that, we can play so many 
games there that we can’t play anywhcre 
else,’ continued Edith. 

‘I can’t help that, Edie,’ said her father, 
smiling at his little daughter’s eagerness; 
‘I have a particular reason for not wishin 
you to go there, and I shall be muc 
displeased if either of you disobey me.’ 

‘hen their father had finished speaking, 
both children ran into the garden to play 
for an hour before their lesson time. For 
a while they trundled thcir hoops merrily, 
but growing tired of that, they began to 
walk up and down the paths. Presently 
they came near the summer-house, and 
both of them began to wish that they could 
go in and have a game there. 

‘Oh! dear,’ said Willie, ‘I wish father 
had told us why we are not to 2o in there.’ 

‘ Suppose we open the door and peep in,’ 
said Edith; ‘that would not be disobeying, 
would it?’ 

‘T will look in if you will, said Willie. 

‘Very well, replied Edith. Very softly 
and carefully Willie turned the handle and 
looked in, but neither he nor Edith could 
see anything different from usual. 


‘Is any one coming, Edith?’ said Willie, 


after vainly peering round. 

‘I don’t see any one,’ replied Edith. 

‘Well, you keep watch then, and tell me 
if you see any one coming, for I am goin 
to see if I can find out why father doesn't 
wish us to play in here,’ said Willie. 

‘Oh! don’t go in, Willie,” cried Edith. 
‘Father will be so angry if he finds out 
that you have been there.’ 

‘But I don’t mean him to find it out, 
said Willie. 

‘Even if father doesn’t find it out, God 
will know, Willie,’ said Edith: ‘you know 
He can see and knows everything.’ 


- 


‘Nonsense, Edith,’ said Willie; ‘you 
think that you have a right to preach to 
me, because you happen to be a year older. 
And he slammed the door behind him. 

Jtdith waited patiently for more than five 
minutes, and was on the point of going away 
when her brother came out, saying, ‘I have 
a something, Edie; what do you think 
it is?’ 

‘Oh! do tell me quickly,’ said Edith. 

‘Well, I will then,’ said Willie. ‘I have 
found a wren’s nest, such a pretty little 
thing! and I am going to Tom Wills; he 
said that he would give that pretty pencil 
of his to any one who brought him four 
wren’s CBee 

‘But, Willie, perhaps father knows that 
the nest is there, and that is why he does 
not wish us to go there.’ 

‘Nonsense, Edith,’ returned Willie, ‘as ° 
if father would forbid us to go into the 
summer-house because a wrcn’s nest hap- 
pens to be there. I think that he is going 
to have a new seat or some such thing put 
there for us as a surprise.’ 

Willie soon had the poor wren’s nest and 
its eggs in his hands, and he marched off 
to exchange it for the pencil that had so 
taken hold of his fancy. He was barel 
back in time for lessons, and was so muc 
taken up with thoughts of his bargain, that 
he by no means gave proper attention to his 
tasks, and was therefore soon in disgrace 
with the Silber who came daily to teach 
him and his sister. 

Edith was reading history when Mr. 
Evans entered, looking so stern that both 
the children wondered whether he had 
found out that Willie had disobeyed his 
commands. Mr. Evans came towards the 
table where the children sat, and he said 
in a grave tone:—‘ Children, you have dis- 
obeyed my orders about the summer-house, 
and not only done that, but have cruelly 
taken away a poor little wren’s nest that 
was there; now which of you didit? Edie, 
was it you?’ 

‘No, father,’ said Edith slowly. 

‘ Willie, was it you? Now tell the truth 
about ite” 

Willie made no answer, and his father 
repeated his question, then he said in a low 
tone, ‘ Yes,’ 
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‘Very well, Willie,’ said Mr. Evans, ‘I 
told you I should be very much displeased 
if you disobeyed me, and I am. Youhave 
long wished to go to Moorfield, and see the 
parrot that your cousin brought from 
abroad. I intended taking both you and 
Edie this afternoon, but I shall now only 
take your sister; you must remain behind, 
and Miss Bartlett will give you something 
to employ yourself with. 

‘Oh, father,’ cried Edith, ‘ please forgive 
Willie this once, I amsure he will not disobey 
youagain; oh, please forgive him; and I was 
a8 bad as he was, for I wished to know why 
we might not go in, and I stayed while he 
peeped.’ 

‘No, Edie,’ said Mr. Evans, ‘I cannot do 
that, he must bear his punishment, and be 
left at home.’ 

In an hour’s time Edith, though rather 
ead, was in the carriage going to Moorfield, 

er aunt's house, and Willie was sitting 
with the exercises before him which Miss 
Bartlett had given him to do. Ah, how he 
wished he had listened to Edith when she 
begged him not to go into the summer- 
ouse. He inwardly resolved that he 
would for the future be careful always to 
obey his father and mother, and by God’s 
help he kept his resolution bravely, and he 

was a happier as well as a better boy. 
M. J. FLAMANK. 


THE LITTLE LACE-MAKER. 


CHAPTER III. 

> HE evening bells were 
yy Yringng in a village 
among the Erz moun- 


- tains. The sun was 
‘Y__ sctting behind the chain 
‘> of hills. The weavers 


and lace-makers were 
sitting at their doors 
resting from their work; 
the field-labourers re- 
turned from the valleys 
Were singing merrily ; whilst the children 
played under the broad branches of the 
me-tree which stood on the green before 
the church. All was peaceful and still, 
and the beauty of the scene on this lovely 


autumn evening helped the people to forget 
awhile their cares, and distress, and poverty. 

But there was one heart there that did 
not share this peace. At the end of the 
village, where the narrow road led by the 
ruined wall of the tower of an old castle, 
sat Anna, the mother of Lace Chrissy, under 
the gourd-covered porch of her little cot- 
tage, looking with anxious eyes down the 
road after her daughter. Little Hans, her 
boy, played in the doorway behind her with 
three kittens, amusing himself with their 
merry gambols. The happy child knew 
not the anxiety which was weighing down 
his mother’s heart. Only now and then 
he asked, ‘ Mother, can’t you see Chrissy 
yet?’ These words were each time like a 
stab to the poor mother. Unwilling as she 


- was to do so, she must forbid the ohild to 


repeat this question. 

Two days had now passed since she 
had expected Chrissy’s return, and still 
there was no sign of her coming. The ill- 
ness that had kept Anna to her bed, when 
the child started with her lace-box to Dres- 
den, had passed off more quickly than she 
expected. She was well enough to spend 
the lovely autumn evening in the open air. 

As she sat there, and in her anxiety 
about the child never noticed how the cold 
fog was rising from the valley, she saw on | 
the road which led down to the mill-stream 
long Andrew, as he was called, dawdling 
along. He was a neighbour’s son, who was 
now and then sent with messages to Dres- 
den. She longed to hurry down and mcet 
him, to ask if he brought any news of her 
child, but she knew she was still too weak 
to do so. 

As she watched him, she saw how the 
village magistrate—who chanced to be on 
the same road as Andrew—went up to 
speak to him. As far as she could sce, 
they appeared to be talking earnestly about 
something: she even fancied she saw the 
magistrate shake his head, as if surprised, 
or grieved. 

Te they should be talking of any acci- 
dent to my Chrissy,’ said Anna, in a low 
voice. 

‘Shall I call Andrew ?’ asked Hans. 

‘ He is sure to come of himself,’ said the 
mother. ‘ You stay with your kitteus.’ 
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‘She saw how the village magistrate went up and spoke to him.’ 


She did not wish to alarm the child. 

At last the magistrate came past, and 
Andrew followed him at a short distance. 

‘You look so sadly at me,’ cried Anna 
to him. ‘Qh, tell me, has any accident 
happened to my Chrissy in Dresden ?’ 


| 


The magistrate took her hand, and said— 
‘My good woman, you have borne much 
care and sorrow in your life, and always 
been brave and patient. You will be so 
now. A very sad thing has certainly hap- 
pened to your child.’ 
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‘Ts she dead? Hide nothing from me! 
Do not torture a mother’s heart. Tell me 
all that hashappened. Youought to tell me.’ 

* Your child is alive, Anna; and I hope 
that what Andrew tells me will prove a 
mistake. I know your Chrissy. I know——’ 
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‘She has been stealing,’ cried Andrew, 
who had now come up, in his rough, unman- 


nerly way. 


‘And they’ve taken her to 


prison, and there she is,—because she stole 
gold watches, and spoons, and clothes,’ 


Anna hid 


her face in her hands, and 
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little Hans sprang to her and tricd to raise 
his mother’s head with his little hands. 

‘ Mother, are you ill?’ he kept on calling. 

The magistrate tried to comfort the 
unhappy woman, but she did not notice 
anything he said. At last she lifted up 
her head, seized the hand of her kind 
friend with both of hers, and exclaimed 
as she looked up to heaven: ‘I thank 
God that nothing worse has befallen my 
child. As surely as the moon is there 
yonder, so surely do I know that my daughter 
13 innocent; my Chrissy could not steal.’ 

The mother had uttered these words 
in a tone of such entire trust that the macis- 
trate knew not what to say, and could on) 
ress her hand to show how much he felt 
or her. He now begged her on account 
of her weak state of health to go in out of 
the damp, and to talk over with him in the 
house what it was best to do for the child. 
He strictly forbade Andrew to talk about 
the affair in the village. He resolved to 
go himself early the next day to Dresden, 
to find out the true state of the case, and 
if possible to see the child herself. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Curissy spent the first hours in the 
rison in a state of feverish excitement. 
‘he thought of the disgrace she had 

suffered whilst going along the street with 
the policeman, and of the cruel words of 
the old porter and his wife overpowered her 
to such a degree, that as soon as the gaoler 
had locked the door, and left her alone in 
her narrow cell, she threw herself down on 
the floor, and pressed her burning cheeks 
against the cold stones. It was not for a 
Jong time that the feeling of her innocence 
would quiet her in the least. At last she 
raised herself from the ground, and threw 
herself on the straw bed. But soon another 
thought arose, which almost broke her heart. 
‘Ah,’ she sobbed out, ‘my mother, my poor, 
sick mother! Who will watch her and 
wait on her now? If she only knew that 
I was alive, and where I was. But no,’ she 
cried again, ‘that she must never know. 
If mother knew that I was in prison, and 
if they told her that her Chrissy was a thief, 
she would die of grief and misery.’ 

Gradually the child became more quict, 


and fell into a long and deep sleep. The 
next day Chrissy passed in sorrow and 
lamentation. 

The third day, as she woke up on her 
straw bed, a bright ray of sunshine fell 
through the little window of her cell. 
The grains of dust danced in merrily, and 
even the cobwebs in the corners of the 
window shone lke silver. From her cell 
she could see the dcep blue of the cloud- 
less sky. A bird flew by, and perched on 
the window bars, and sang his morning 
hymn of praise. 

The poor little prisoner felt as if she had 
often heard the same bird singing in the 
gourd-covered porch at home, as her 
mother sat there with her lace-pulow, and 
she with her knitting by her mother’s side. 
What happy days those had been! She 
fancied the bird wished to tell her about 
every thing in her home, if she could but 
understand his song. Chrissy tried to 
remember what day of the week it must 
be; and she found it was the very day of 
the harvest-feast in the village. ! how 
bright and happy every one would look! 
Music and dancing, and the merry children 
of the village would meet in the meadcw 
behind the ruins, where they had such 
capital games of hide-and-seck among the 
bushes. And whilst they were all enjoying 
themselves, she sat here alone in the narrow 
cell, without mother or friends—alone with 
her grief and misery. 

Whilst she sat thus busy with her 
own thoughts, she heard the warder’s 
bunch of keys rattle along the passage, 
and the door was opened. Chrissy thought 
the man was only bringing her her prison 
fare, as he had done the day before, so she 
did not look up. But when a well-known 
man’s voice said to her, ‘Good morning, 
my child;’ and when she looked up and 
saw the village magistrate, her godtather, 
for the moment she forgot the disgrace, 
the prison, and all her bitter sufferings. 
‘Godfather,—dear godfather,’ she cried, 
springing up, ‘how is my mother?’ 

‘Chrissy,’ said the magistrate, in a 
serious but not unkind tone of voice, ‘are 
you still really as honest and good as you 
used to be?’ and he looked at her as if 
he would read her inmost thoughts. 
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The child did not attempt to answer his 
inquiry in words, but only looked at him 
with so honest and yet so sad a look, that 
without waiting for her answer, he said,— 

‘I know it, my child; I see it in your 
face, you are innocent.’ 

For some time the child could not utter 
aword. She kept kissing and squeezing 
the hands of the worthy man, who spoke 
to her gently as he stroked her head. At 
last he drew a letter from her mother 
out of his pocket, and gave it to the child. 
She opened it with trembling hands, but 
her face lighted up with joy as she read it. 
The letter began thus — 

‘My darling child,—I have heard that 
people believe that you have committed a 
peat sin. I, your mother, know you, and 

ee] sure that it is impossible you can be 
gulty of such a crime. Appearances are 
against you, but whatever suffering it may 
please the good God that you should have 
to undergo, do not despair, but continue as 
honest, and true, and faithful, as you have 
always been. It is better to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong.’ 

The letter ended with words of comfort 
to strencthen her, and with the news that 
her mother felt better than she had done 
for a long time, but that the Doctor forbade 
her from going at once to see her child. 

When Chrissy had read the letter she 
then told the magistrate all that had hap- 
pened; and the old man believed her story 
and felt sure of her innocence. He pro- 
mised the poor little prisoner to do his 

‘utmost to secure her acquittal. He left 
her with many kind words, and exhorted 
her as he went to be hopeful and brave. 

The same day Chrissy and the witncsscs 
had to appear in court. As well as she 
could, the child described all that had 
happened. The village magistrate, and all 
who had known her from earliest years, 
spoke highly in her favour; but the porter 
and his wife both swore to having seen 
the child from the Erz mountains cross 
the courtyard on a certain Sunday after- 
noon, ue as they were going out; they re- 
turned home late in the evening; the 
found their room open, and the silver all 
gone from the press. The whole manner 
of the child when she was caught, and all 


that the porter’s wife had observed on the 
staircase and in the cellar, and which 
Chrissy could nut deny, seemed most sus- 
picious. The sentence of the court was— 
that the child must remain in hee till 
proofs of her innocence were forthcoming. 

So passed a whole week. The poor child 
was shut up as before in her cell; only they 
gave her books to read, and she was allowed 
to occupy herself with needlework. After 
a time, she was moved into a better room 
with another girl of about sixtcen years of 
age, who, it was hoped, would be a good 
companion for Chrissy. 

(To be continued.) 


CHILDLAND. 
HOW STELLA WENT THERE. 


7,OT Fairyland, Aunt Mil- 
1 dred; I don’t want to go 


9 
4. there; I should get so 
3 puzzled with fairies pop- 

* ping out of rosebuds and 
‘“\ -keyholes, and shaking 

<!-wands which turn you 

~ ‘Into mice, or fine ladies, 
or something odd: no! 
I don’t want to go to 
Fairyland.’ | 

‘Then where is it, Stella dear, you do 
wish to go?’ asked Aunt Mildred of her 
tiny nicce, who stood blushing and pouting 
beside her. 

‘Well then,’ said Stella, ‘if you won’t 
tell, and say it’s silly, listen—I'll whisper 
- your ear—dont mind it tickling a 
ittle.’ 

It tickled a good deal, and seemed to 
puzzle Aunt Mildred. 


‘Childland!’ she repeated, ‘a country 


-you and Lilo invented last holidays! No, 


no, Stella, don’t go, I must hear a great 
deal more about this. What is Childland? 
and why do you want to go there?’ 

‘Lilo and me both want to go, began 
Stella; ‘it’s not quite nice with a father 
and mother in India; and Nurse, who 
won't let us go to parties for fear we catch 
cold in the long passages ; and James, who 
will hold the leading-rein, though we can 
gallop quite hard and not fall off ; and you 
always not at home, Auntie darling: so I 
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Under the archway went Stella. 


and Lilo have made a country we should ‘And are they happy? asked Aunt 
like to go to: it’s called Childland, and there | Mildred. 

are only children there like us, except a ‘Oh, very!’ said Stella. 

few servants to button boots and saddle ‘I don’t believe it,’ said Mildred, ‘ and I 


onies, and the children do just as they | think you'll find it out, Stella, when you 
ike all day long.’ get there.’ 


‘That horrid Minna Spyte did it.’ 
*But shall I ever get there?’ asked | ‘Oh, that’s easy enough!’ said her 


Stella, anxiously. Aunt —‘ straight through Dreamland — 
Aunt Mildred nodded. | Fairyland——~ 
‘Perhaps!’ she said. ‘IT don’t want to go to Fairyland,’ said 


“But how to find out the way?’ mused | Stella. ‘I told you so before, Auntie.’ 
tella. ‘I was going to say Fairyland on the 
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left, only you stopped me, and Childland 
on the right.’ 

‘Then you do know the way, cricd 
Stella, eagerly, her eyes dancing, her 
poppy cheeks flaming. 

‘I can guess it,’ said Aunt Mildred; 
‘but, Stella, little one, listen: if you want to 
go to the Trottingtons’ party to-night, you 
shall; I will take you; run and tell Nurse 
so, and say I will see you do not catch cold 
in the long passages.’ . 

‘Oh, thank you,’ cried little Stella. ‘171 
run and tell Nurse this very moment; and 
my beautiful Indian silk, I may wear that ?’ 

‘Nay, I can do no more; I leave the 
rest to Nurse—if she dresses you in the 
crib blanket I can’t interfere.’ 

Stella came back in a few seconds 
pouting. 

‘It’s to be the high, thick woolly,’ she 
said: ‘I’vea little cold already, Nurse says, 
and I’m a deal of anxiety to her. Grown- 
up people do worry so, said the little 
damsel, pettishly. 

Mildred held up her finger. 

‘Hush! you forget,’ she said. 

But Stella flew at her and kissed her. 

‘You are not grown up, Auntie; at 
least, only just a wee bit; and you never 
tease like Nurse and Miss Prinkley. I 
think you remember how you felt when 
you were a little girl, and so you know 

ow to manage—— 

‘Another spoilt little girl,’ said Aunt 
Mildred. ‘ Oh, Stella, my pet, you want a 
great deal of setting to rights in that little 
mind of vours: and you can’t do better 
than go to Childland and find it all out for 
yourself.’ 

It was quite true that Stella had a cold 
- creeping on her; and perhaps a little of 
her present wilfulness and discontent might 
be put down to it. She forgot it, however, 
in the excitement of being Areased, though 
it was only in the ‘high woolly,’ brought 
as much as possible to party-pitch by the 
addition of a big red a nid soit beau- 
tiful coral ornaments sent to their darling 
by her absent parents. 

Stella was fond of fine clothes, and 
would have liked a smarter dress, but 
Nurse was firm, and once landed at the 
Trotting tons Stellaforgot everything but the 


delights of the evening, the Christmas-tree, 
the dancing, the games, and the conjuror. 
Mildred had lost sight of her for an 
hour past, and was studying an album in 
the least frequented of the rooms, when a 
sad little voice reached her ear, and a hot 
cheek pressed against hers. 
‘Take me up, Auntie, I’m so tired.’ 
‘Tired of fun already, and the carriage 
not ordered till ten—my poor little maid!’ 
‘Cuddle me, and I shan’t mind,’ said 


Stella: ‘and tell me tales: it’s so nice and _ 


dim here; even the lamps seem burning in 
a mist,’ 

‘Why you are in Dreamland already, 
said Mildred, laughing; ‘come, scramble 
on my knee.’ 

‘Am 1?’ said Stella, snugly settling 
down. ‘This is a nice place—so still an 
quiet, and through the doors all gay and 
bright, people dancing about, am music 
suunding, and that queer man doing 
tricks.’ 

‘ That’s Fairyland,’ said Mildred. 

‘Then —then,’ said Stella, slowly, but 


earnestly, ‘I must be very near Childland, | 
But eager though she was, 


how nice!’ 
she did not lift her head, but leant more 
heavily against Mildred’s shoulder, her 
breath coning gently and regularly, and 
her eyelids clusing. 

‘Yes,’ said Mildred, ‘ you are very near; 
see, there is the gate, and a little boy 
standing just inside—not Lilo, but very like 
him. ! he is, beckoning — yes, she is 
coming. Shall I ask, and find out if this is 
the right place—oh, 1t must be, for there 1 


“ CHILDLAND ” 

written over the gateway in round hand, 
and there are more little girls and boys 
coming up. It is morning there I see— 
how funny! What is the gate-keeper 
saying? . 
Come in, come in, my little dears, 
Seven days, seven weeks, seven months, seven 

years, 


Seven years, seven months, seven weeks, sewen 


days, 
To follow each your wills and ways. 


‘What can it all mean?’ 
‘It sounds like Fairyland,’ murmured 
Stella, a tinge of anxiety in her voice. 
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_ © No; it’s all right—I see the meaning ; 
it 18 Childland, and you may come here, 


seven weeks, or seven months, or seven 
vears; but not for longer, or vou would 

e grown up, and that wouldn't do; in 
seven years you would be thirteen and 
more, Stella; but we won’t think of that; 
we couldnt spare you for so long; you 
shall go for seven days if you like. Oh, I 
see such peeps through the gate—lovely 
gardens, and children picking flowers, 
swings up to the sky, and a beautiful house 
farther on among the trees.’ 

‘Could I stay seven weeks?’ asked 
Stella; ‘that would be a grand visit.’ 

‘We'll sce, dear, how you like it; you 
can come back at the end of seven days, 
you know, if you are tired.’ 

‘Then good-bye, dear Auntie,’ said 
Stella; ‘send Nurse with my _ clothes, 
peut, and kiss grandfather, aud write to 
N 


ilo at school to tell him, and remind 
‘urse she can't order me here; it is 
Childland, and the children count first; 
they order the grown-up pcople.. Miss 
Prinkley won’t like that—oh, I forgot— 
she stavs in the old world. Oh—h—h!’ 

This last ‘Oh!’ was wrung from Stella by 
a feeling that she must be falling out of 
bed; but she was only slipping a little on 
Aunt Mildred’s knee, and Mildred soon 
settled her atresh, and hushed her as if she 
were a real baby, kissing her and saying,— 

‘Well, ecdchye then, my pet, seven days 
| only—the porter is waiting: so take that 
| litle boy’s hand; good-bye again, my 
sweet.’ 

Under the archway went Stella, the 
bricht morning sun of Childland dazzling 
her eyes after the dim lamps. There was 
nothing very startling, however, in the new 
country ; it looked very like the one she 
had come from. 

‘Can one do just as one likes here?’ she 
asked her companion anxiously. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the boy. 

‘Get up when one likes; put on any 
frock ; have jam-tart for dinner; and stand 
on the saddle like Mademoiselle Airyphine 
in the Circus?’ questioned Stella. 

‘Of course!’ said the boy, ‘who's to 
prevent it? The nurses can’t interfere; 


the porter says, either for seven days, or: 
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they're grown up; and so are the grooms, 
and the cooks, and the gardeners: and as 
for the puliceman, there is nuue; he cried, 
and went away yesterday.’ 

‘Cried! the  puliceman 
Stella, wonders: 

‘Yes; we boys stoncd him; he said he 
didn't mind it hurting: but it cut him so 
to think he mi¢htn’t take us up for it. 
We've all our own way here, you know.’ 

‘But what do vou throw stones at a 
or policeman for?’ asked Stella; ‘ was 
hie vexing you?’ 

‘Oh, no; it was a lark,’ said the boy; 
‘we were a lot of us together, and we 
called him Blue-bottle; and then Bullhead, 
a big boy— you'll soon know him—said 
he looked cheeky, and was making faces 
at us: so of course we stoned him.’ 

‘I suppose there are little girls here too, 
aren't there ?’ asked Stella, timidly. She 
did not quite hke the policeman stury, and 
therefore changed the subject. 

‘Oh, lots!’ said the boy; § Bullhead 
hates them; IE wouldn’t have him see me 
with vou for the world. Oh! here they 
are with their horrid dolls, so good-bye!’ 

Stella found herself suddenly launched 
into a whirlpool of girls, all sorta and sizes, 
laughing and playing, erying and quarrel- 
ling. She stood aloof at first, fancying the 
children looked suspiciously at her: nu one 
spoke to her, so Ne beyan, as she often 
did, to talk aloud to herself. 

‘They'd make friends if I brought out 
my best doll Claribel, I dare say,’ she said ; 
‘I'll go to the house and see if Nurse and 
the boxes are cume. In the old world I 
might only have her out on party nights; 
but of course that's all nonsense now,’ 

‘If you've vot a grand doll, I advise vou 
not to show her here,’ said one of the little 
girls, who was erving. 

‘Why not?’ said Stella. 

‘ Because,—because,’ and then the voice 
broke into a passion of sobs. ‘ Look here !’ 

From under her pinafore’ the little 
mourner drew the disfigured remains of a 
very superior wax doll. 

‘That horrid Minna Spyte did it,’ she 
sobbed ; ‘it had pinker cheeks and vellower 
hair than hers, and it made her angry. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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BE JU 
ECAUSE the Wasp no honey makes 
You call him ‘ idle thing;’ 
As well you might the crow reprove 
he does not sing. 


The Wasp does what he ought to do; 
*Tis you who do not know Before his combs are filled ; 
The duties that on him are laid, . The Wasp, before an egg is laid, 
That makes you blame him so. Has house and all to build. 


ST. 
You clearly see the task of one, 


The other’s not so plain; 


But when you've read your insect-book 
You'll not blame Wasp again. 


The Bee must find his house all made 
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Again: the Wasp no malice has, 
Nor loves to give you pain, 

He only flies your plate about, 
To see what he may gain; 


But if you hit and beat at him, 
And even try to kill, 

What wonder if, in self-defence, 
He seems to show ill-will! 


‘In that way treat a hungry dog, 
Or try your favourite Bee, 

That they would act just like the Wasp 
Some danger I can see. 


I never in my life was stung, 
And many a Wasp has sat, 

Doing his pretty toilet-work, 
Upon my hand or plate: 


Each side his face he makes so clean, 
Then brushes up his wings, 

And when his paws are well rubbed up 
He rubs his yellow rings. 


If I require the room he takes, 
Or can’t spare what he eats, 

T gently put my hand to him, 
And he at once retreats. 


So cive me leave to gently hint 
That you'll do what I say, 
And quiet sit when next a Wasp 
Comes winging by your way. 
J.E. C.F. 


CHILDLAND. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


‘Was she put in the corner for it?’ 


asked Stella, in an awe-struck voice, ‘ or 
was she sorry without ?’ 

‘There’s no one here to put people in 
corners,’ said the little girl; ‘but J made 
her sorry ; I slapped her till she screamed ; 
my doll is spoilt though, I shall never love 
It again.’ 

‘Shan’t you?’ said Stella, seriously ; 
‘then I'll tell you what; we'll bury her, 
and have a very grand funeral; I know 
how—Lilo showed me last holidays, when 
cook drowned the kittens. Have you a 
cigar box—a good large one ?’ 

Stella was a managing little woman, and 
soon had the entire conduct of the doll’s 
funeral; making herself very happy, 


arranging all the children she could press 
into the service into a procession. There 


was a good deal of disputing about places, 
but Stella settled all that pretty well till 
the grave-digging began, when a little girl 
with a wooden spade fell out with a little 
boy with an iron spoon on the question as 
to which did the most work. From words 
they came to blows. 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ said poor Stella; ‘don’t 
strike, it’s naughty, 

‘Be quict, miss: we may do as we like 
here,’ said the girl, giving the boy a tre- 
mendous flat slap on the back with the 
spade, the compliment being returned by 
a dab on the head with the spoon. 

Poor Stella fled, frightened and shocked. 
She was wondering what to do next, when 
her attention was arrested bv the sight of 
two very pale little girls lying moaning 
under a shady tree. 

‘ Are you ill?’ she asked the biggest. 

The child nodded. 

‘We ate green ornaments off a big cake,’ 
she said, 

‘ That poison stuff ?’ said Stella, shocked. 
‘Why, Aunt Mildred would never, never let 
me and Lilo eat it.’ 

‘Nor would our nurse,’ said the sick 
child ; ‘but we don’t mind grown-up people 
here,’ 

‘Shall I run for the doctor?’ asked 
Stella, unable to surecst a remedy out of 
her own head. 

‘He’s been,’ was the answer, ‘but I 
wouldn’t show my tongue, so he went 
away, and Kitty just tasted the medicine 
and put it out again; it was nasty, and no 
one need take nasty things here.’ 

‘But to make you well again,’ urged 
Stella. | 

The little girl shook her head. 


‘It was nasty,’ she repeated ; ‘ we dont 


like nasty things.’ 


Stella was puzzled; and as her new | 
fricnd just then shut her eyes, she took it | 


as a hint that she was no longer wanted, 
and moved on. 

A few steps further, one of the swings 
hung temptingly in view: it had bright 
red cushions; Stella liked swinging, and 
scated herself at once, and a then 8 
curly-headed boy ran up and offered to 
swing her. 


‘And you'll do me after,’ said the boy. 
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‘Of course,’ said Stella. ‘Oh, how nice ! 
—higher, higher !’ 

She had had just four delightful turns 
when two older boys came up, at sight of 
whom little Curly-head disappeared into thie 
bushes, 

‘Excuse me, miss,’ said the bigeest boy, 
very politely, ‘ but that swing is unsafe: it 

ou will dismount for a moment, I will put 
It to rights for you.’ 

‘Thank you, very much,’ said Stella, 
Jumping down instantly. ‘ 

To her surprise the big boy settled him- 
self on the red cushion with a rude laugh, 
while his friend began to swing him. 

‘It’s all right, my little dear, he said, 
“go back to your dolls.’ 

‘You great story-teller,’ said Stella, 
perceiving the trick that had been played 

on her; ‘you are a deceitful, bad boy.’ 

‘Youd better take yourself off, or keep 
your tongue quiet,’ acid the other boy. 

‘Oh, come away quick,’ cried a little 
voice out of the bushes; ‘ you'd better 
indeed, it’s Bullhead ana Truckle.’ 

Stella was burning with anger. ‘You 
bad things!’ she shouted back over her 
shoulder, ‘Can’t any one stop them?’ she 
asked. ‘That Bullhead ought to be—to 
be—sent to bed in the daylight.’ 

The little boy smiled. 

‘You forget, he said, that wouldn't do 
here; we all have our own way; but 
listen, there's the bell for breakfast. Come 

ong. 


(Concluded in our next.) 


THE FALLOW-DOE AND 
THE TERRIER. 


OOK at the beautiful fallow- 
doe; she has just jumped 
over the park fence, and the 
little terrier Don is close 
behind her! He cannot 
spring so high into the air, 
for his legs are not nearly 
so long, so he must cree 
between the iron bars, an 
then the two will have a fine 
scamper over the park ; for 
you must know they are 


very close friends, and have many a plca- 
sant came tocether. 

When the doe was a little creature she 
was very ill, and could scarcely walk: so 
the keeper put her in a shed at the back of 
the hall, on a soft bed of hay, where she 
remained until she got better. 

It was during this time that the friend- 
ship between the two animals bean. Don’s 
mistress, the little daughter of the master 
of the estate, used often to come to sce 
the poor sick doc, and of course Don came 
with her, as he was always trotting 
by her side wherever she went. Well, 
somehow the creatures took a fancy to 
each other; and one day Don could not 
be found, until he was discovered eurled 
up snugly alongside Fairy, for that was the 
name the little girl had given to the grace- 
ful doe. As soon as the doe was well she 
was sent out into the park to join the herd, 
and now she is nearly double the size she 
was then, and as handsome a creature as 
vou could wish to see; but her affection 
for Don has never passed away, and she 
often leaves her companions to have a game 
with her early facies 

Now probably most of our young readers 
know that the female deer is called a doc, 
but the male is called a buck. You can 
easily tell one from the other, because the 
buck has Jong branching antlers, while the 
doe has none. It is beautiful to see thie 
herds of fallow-deer wandering about under 
the great spreading oaks, or reclining among 
the fern; somctimes they chase each other 
playfully about the park, and frisk like 
voung lambs: all their movements are full 
of grace and elegance; their step is 80 
light and elastic that they scem to scarccly 
touch the velvet turf as they bound along. 
Although they are naturally timid and 
easily startled, if treated with kindness 
they soon become tame, and will even eat 
out of the hand of any one who approaclics 
them gently, and docs not frighten them. 
It ia said, that when diver are allowed to 
come frequently into a stable-yard they be- 
come quite attached to horses. At New- 
market there was one that was in the habit 
of running round the race-course with thie 
horses when they were going through their 
regular morning training. 
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The Fallow Deer and Terrier, 


The fallow-deer is not only beautiful to | The buck’s horns are made into kuile 
look at, and onevof the chief ornaments of | handles and other useful artieles, and 1 
a park, but it is also valuable on account of | skin is used to make gloves and ue D 
its flesh, which is reckoned a dainty meat. | other articles. i. DSi 
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‘ Bullhead calmly emptied a water-jug over them. 
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CHILDLAND. 
(Concluded from p. 31.) 


» REAKFAST was very 
§ tempting—nicely laid out 
on along table; but Stella 
was surprised to see how 
rudely thechildren ash 
and fought to get the best 
places; she and another 
new little girl had to 
squeeze in anywhere, 
| C and but for a kind ser- 
_ vant who took pity on them they might 
almost have gone without food. 

No one said grace; and when Stella 
put her hands together to say hers, two or 
three of the roughest children laughed out 
loud; and she would have stopped, had not 
a tiny little girl near said, ‘(ro on, we do 
that at home. 

‘They have very bad manners in Child- 
land,’ whispered Stella, an angry spot 
ereorte into each cheek. 

ter breakfast it was play apes and 
Stella would really have enjoyed herself, 
but whenever she had possession of a nice 
toy, or a pleasant corner of the garden, 
some bigger child would come up and wrest 
it from her. Once she complained to a 
nurse, and once she spoke to a gardener 
about it, but they shook their heads. 

“We can do nothing,’ they said; ‘ we are 
grown up, and grown-up people may not 
interfere here.’ | 

‘Not when children are wicked and 
naughty ?’ asked Stella. 

‘Oh, no! they do that in the old world,’ 
they said; ‘this is Childland: it is quite 
different here.’ 

There was nothing for it but to bear it: 
so Stella walked off rather sadly, and 
joined another child with a discontented 
expression of countenance. 

‘What's your name?’ she asked, by way 
of making a beginning. 

‘I was called Serena,’ she said, ‘in the 
world.’ 

‘When did you come here?’ asked 
— Stella. 

‘Yesterday,’ said the child. ‘I was at 
~ school, and the lessons were tiresome, and 
I thought the French governess was cross; 
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but this is worse, and I mean to go back 
as soon as ever I can.’ 

‘Have they been unkind to you here?’ 
asked Stella, feeling ashamed to be the 
first to complain. i 

‘The boys and girls are rude,’ said the 
little girl, ‘ or else the place is nice. I had 
a lovely pony-ride just now, only it was so 
short—a big girl stopped me before I was 
tired, and took my pony away from me, 
and made me take one that hobbled in 
exchange. ‘That wasn’t fair.’ 

‘If only Miss Prinkley was here,’ said 
Stella, ‘my governess; she is very fair, 
though she is cross sometimes: but then 


: forgot ; she is grown up, that wouldn't 


0. 
‘I think the grown-up people keep order 
a little, don’t you?’ asked Serena. ‘ They 
do for bad children, perhaps.’ 

‘But we are all bad sometimes,’ said 
Stella. 

Both children looked a little puzzled. 
Stella shook her head like a Shetland 

ony, and when she had done that her 
rain, which must have been like a kalei- 
doscope, had formed a set of new ideas. 

‘We'll hide in the trees,’ she said, ‘ you 
and J, and tell our tales to each other, out 
of the way of the tiresome ones. I'l] tell 

ou about Aunt Mildred, and Nurse, and 

iss Prinkley, and you shall tell me about 
your school and the French governess. 
Come along.’ 

So the two little girls crept out of sight 
into a green nest of branches; but some 
how the story-telling did not get on well, 
and Stella fell to describing how beautifully 
Aunt Mildred made up stories, till all at 
once she stopped. 

‘Why, you re crying, Stella!’ said Serena. 

‘Never mind,’ choked Stella. ‘I don't 
mean to, but it comes—oh dear, I want—I 
want Aunt Mildred; she’s grown up, 
know, but I love her so; I can't—I cant 
stay seven days here without her.’ 

At last Stella’s first day in Childland 
wore to a close, and very glad she was 
She and Serena sat side by side at supper- 
time, whispering softly to each other. 

‘Listen? paid Serena, ‘I have found 
something out, Stella. No one stays here 
more than seven days except Bullhead and 
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Truckle, and a few other rough ones; 
they all go away at the end of seven 
days. I have asked several children, and 
they don’t like it; they all want to go 
home.’ 

‘How silly I was to wish to come!’ 
aehed Stella. ‘I shall tell Lilo all about 
it; he must never come; he would want 
to knock Bullhead down, and he is so little, 
he would get the worst of it.’ 

‘Now then, now then! what are you 
talking about me for?’ said a great rough 
voice. 

The children trembled, and well they 
micht, for Bullhead was close beside them. 

Stella was the boldest. 

‘It’s nothing we could tell you,’ she said; 
‘and besides, we're going to bed now. 
Come, Serena.’ 

‘But I say you shan’t go to bed,’ said 
Bullhead; ‘ you’re a new one to-day, Miss 
Pert, and I'll not have the company broke 
up by you. Here, sit still,’ and he caught 
hold of Stella by the hair. 

‘Let me go, you horrid boy !’ screamed 
Stella, now really angry; ‘we may do as 
we like here, and I choose to go to bed.’ 

‘Might is right here,’ said Bullhead, 
with a savage smile. ‘ Oblige me, Truckle, 
by holding this little spitfire while I finish 

my supper. I declare I have more trouble 
with these new-comers than ever.’ 

‘Let me go! let me go!’ shrieked 
Stella, ‘Serena, help me!’ 

The two little girls struggled for a time, 
but Bullhead calmly empticd a water- 
jug over them, drenching and quieting 
them most completely ; and when he gave 
the order for their release, they crept 
away sobbing and shaking with grief and 
espair. 

‘I.am so cold!’ wept Serena. ‘I am 
shivering all over! I shall catch cold, I 
know I shall.’ 

‘And I have got a cold,’ said Stella. ‘I 
caucht 16 in the old world, and this will 
make it worse. Oh, Serena, let us go 
back there; Childland is a horrid place,’ 

‘May we?’ said Serena. ‘I thought we 
must stay seven days here.’ 

‘I can’t—I won't,’ said Stella. ‘I daren’t; 
these are cruel, wicked children. I can do 
what Nurse tells me, or Miss Prinkley, 
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because they know right, if they are tire- 
some; but that bad Bullhead —I won't 
obey him.’ 

‘But they all do, here,’ said Serena, 
trembling; ‘a girl told me so: he is 
strongest, you know.’ 

‘But he is wicked,’ said Stella. ‘Where 
is his father, or his tutor, or some one to 

unish him and make him better? Oh, I 
orgot, it is Childland. Come to bed, 
Serena, and let us get one day done.’ 

But now came fresh troubles. Nurse 
was nowhere to be found, nor the boxes. 

‘And I have no night-cown,’ said Stella. 
‘Suppose Aunt Mildred forgot to tell 
Nurse to pack up; then I must sleep seven 
nights in my frock, and it scrubs so, and 
my coral beads dent into my neck.’ . 

‘You could take them off,’ said Serena. 

‘No, I can’t, said Stella, half crying ; 
‘only Nurse can undo the hasp; and my 
throat is sore, and I want my lozenges. 
Oh, dear! my cough hurts so.’ 


‘T said so! she’s been and made her 
cold worse in them draughty passages, said 
Nurse, lifting Stella, fast asleep, out of 
Aunt Mildred’s arms. She'll be having 
her croup on again this winter, if we don’t 
mind. t just came up in the carriage, 
having a word to say to Mrs. Pinchers, 
here; and she says, “ If you'll step into the 
blue boodore, Mrs. Nurse, you'll find your 
young ladies; and the cloaks is all ready 
to hand outside; and James can take the 

retty dear to the carriage without wakifg 

er.” Dear, dear! but her eyes is open, 
and all alone of that nasty cough. What 
is it, Miss Stella dear—your. night-gown ? 
Yes, yes—all in good time; but we must 
get home first. She’s all in a dream, poor 
lamb !’ 

How Stella found her way back out of 
Childland she never knew; but next morn- 
ing she awoke in her own bed, where Nurse 
made her stay all day, for her cold was 
much worse. This, however, was hardly a 
trial, since Aunt Mildred came and sat 
with her; and Stella was very busy tellin 
her, as well as her hoarse voice woul 
allow, all her strange adventures. _ 

‘What was it, Auntie?’ she asked. ‘It 
couldn’t have been a real land; was it you 
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‘Once she spoke to a gardener about it.’ 


telling the story, or me making it up, or , nonsense-chatter at the Trottingtons’, and 


just a biz dream ?’ then your own dreams; but it has madea 
Aunt Mildred smiled. wonderful story, hasn’t it ?’ 
‘{ think it was all three, Stella,’ she Stella nodded. 

said, ‘rolled up together. The fancies you ‘Very wonderful, Auntie, but horrid. | 


and Lilo had got into your heads, and my | I don’t like to think that Childland is as 
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*See how beautifully I take it!’ 


bad as that. I thought it would be all fun 
when there were no grown-up people to | think children can manage by themselves: 
interfere.’ when they get a little cross there was no 
“Well; and why wasn’t it so?’ ques- | one to put them straight; and the strong 
tioned her Aunt. bad ones mastered all the rest. It is not 
Stella hesitated. nice to do what one doesn’t like for Nurse 


‘1 don’t quite know,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
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or Miss Prinkley, you know, Auntie; but 
it was worse having to do it for Bullhead.’ 

‘ Then cz the whole, grown-up people 
are of some use?’ asked Aunt Mildred. 

‘Yes; I think they are, said Stella, 
slowly, with a great sigh: ‘they do know 
best, Auntie, you see. Children feel very 
wise, but they don’t know what's coming 
after, I think, like the little girls who ate 
poison-sweets. Oh, I’m sure now it 
wouldn’t do to héve a world without nurses 
and governesses.’ 

‘And fathers, and mothers, and aunties,’ 
put in Aunt Mildred. 

‘I never wanted to do without them,’ 
said Stella; ‘they love you so—you don’t 
mind doing what they bid you; and you 
- aren’t always quite so sure of nurses. 
Auntie, wasn’t it funny? I told Serena in 
Ciuiidland that my frock scrubbed me, and 
my beads dented into my neck, and when 
Nurse put me to bed there were the marks 
allred and round. It seems as if I really 
had been there.’ 

‘Little goose!’ said Aunt Mildred, 
laughing, ‘ who fell asleep like a log in my 
arms, and dented beads into my shoulder 
as well. And though I was never in Child- 
land, do you know, Stella, I don’t think 
I was grown-up enough last night, or I 
never should have asked to take a little 
feverish, heavy-headed girl to a party.’ 

‘I am glad you did, though,’ said Stella, 
‘or I might never have gone to Childland ; 
and it’s a good thing I’ve been once, for it 
keeps me from wishing foolish things, I 
never want to go there again; but if ever I 
go through Dreamland any more, I think 

11 turn to the left and just see what 
Fairyland is like. I am a little afraid it 
won't suit me, but still it would be fun. 
Oh, dear! here is Nurse, and my horrid 
. medicine! Get some sugar, Auntie, please, 
and stand by and see how beautifully I 
take it. I shall never now make any fuss 
over it; won't Lilo be surprised at that? 
But you see, as my copybook says, I’ve 
learnt wisdom by experience.’ 

HA. F. 


THE LITTLE LACE-MAKER. 
(Concluded from page 23.) 


CHAPTER VY. 


/T was a_ beautiful night. 
Although it was autumn, 
the air was so soft and 
warm that one could have 
fancied the summer had 

‘ forgotten some of its work 
in the Erz mountains, and 
had returned for a few 
days to make up for its 
negligence. 

er little room, by a 

small lamp, sewing at a warm winter frock 


( 
Frau Anna sat in 


for her poor imprisoned child. Small as 
the room was it was the picture of neatness. 
Little Hans lay in his bed, breathing softly 
in his sound sleep. Thecat and her kittens 
purred in another corner of the room, and 
hae answered by the ticking of the big 
clock. 

Outside there were signs of a thunder- 
storm, and the little room was heated by 
the sultry air. Anna’s heart was heavy. 
The thought of Chrissy seemed to un- 
nerve her. To-day was the dear child's 
birthday. The present and the future were 
alike dark to the poor woman’s eyes. She 
knew not where to look for comfort on 
earth; want and sorrow lay heavily on her. 
At such times—and Anna had passed 
through many such in her life—her room 
seemed too small for her, and she felt 
that she must go out into the open air. 

At the end of her little garden a lane 
wound along towards the walls of the ruined 
castle. Up at the top there was a grass- 
plot, from which one could see far into 
the valley and over the whole village, with- 
out being seen. Jxcept a few children who 
occasionally gathered grass and nettles 
there for their goats, hardly any one came 
to this place. 

It was to this que and lonely spot that 
Anna went on this night, to gain relief by 
pouring out her heart in eaynest prayer. 
There she knelt, her folded hands resting 
on the stump of an old tree, her hea 
raised towards heaven. The quiet light of 
the stars shone out between the dark 
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clouds. Soon, too, the moon showed her- 
self through the rents in the clouds. Grad- 
ually her light spread further over the 
village, and then over the valley. It was 
as if the clouds, which had spread and 
piled themselves up in huge masses, could 
not hear her glory; they floated off and 
were hidden behin the mountains. In the 
distance could still be seen the last flashes 
ofa dying storm. — 
And just as the clouds cleared awa 


from the sky, so did the sorrow, and all. 


that had oppressed her, roll away from the 
soul of the poor woman. Prayer awoke 
a firm trust in God in her soul. Like 
the light of the moon, the light of hope 
sprang up in her heart, and she thankfully 
saw how much joy was still left her amidst 
all her cares, er Chrissy was alive; the 
imprisonment, she now felt, could not last 
for long, Little Hans was well and stron p 
and the delight of her heart. Her health, 
which but a short time before seemed so 
broken, was now almost restored; and she 
ad received much love and kindness from 
er neighbours. She had left her house 
and bowed down, she rose from her 
cnees strengthened and supported. She 
could éven take pleasure in the beauty of 
the quiet moonlight scenery. 

As she stood there, and in thought sent 
ef greetings across the dark mountains to 
her oct imprisoned child in Dresden, she 
suddenly heard in one of the hollows in the 


walls close to her a couple of men talking — 


softly to each other. 

She held her breath in fear, as she could 
not help hearing what they said, and yet 
Was afraid to move away. 

‘A pretty fellow you are!’ said the thick 
Voice of an old, and, as it seemed, drunken 
man. ‘You wish to use your own long 
fingers, and yet are afraid lest other lon 
fingers should catch you. A pretty cowar 
youare!’ 

The other man tried to make excuses, 

ut the first one went on:— 

‘You may say what you will. To-mor- 
Tow I'll go to Dresden; and in the dusk, 
before they shut the doors, I'll get the box 
out of the cellar. And if all the police are 
in the house, nothing shall make me throw 


away the silver as I did before. Only a 
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chicken-hearted fellow like you could have 
told me to do it.’ 

‘Are you certain, then, there’s silver in 
it?’ asked the other man. 

‘Certain, you dolt! I’ve told you twenty 
times that Annie, who used to help the 
porter in cobbling, has told my wife all 
about it.’ . 

‘Well, I shall go back to Bohemia,’ was 
the answer. ‘I won't risk my skin again 
with you for that trash.’ — 

‘Trash!’ said the old man. ‘Trash! — 
just what you are! Didn’t you hear what 
the gir] told me? ‘There’s a watch, and two 
dozen silver spoons, and if you don’t hold 
with me I'll go and tell the mayor how 
you've been stealing here in the village at 
the blacksmith’s. d if ——’ 

‘You'd better be quiet,’ said the other, 
‘and not meddle with me. I want to go 
to sleep.’ | 

Anna had heard enough to show her 
what kind of men the peters were, and 
now she crept back without making any- 
noise; she slipped through the gate on to 
the road, and hurried to the mayor, who 
lived at the other end of the village. To 
him she told all she had just heard. 

Before half an hour was over the two 
men—who were found to be noted thieves 
in the neighbourhood —were seized, whilst 
still fast re in the ruins. They were 
taken to the lock-up, and next morning 
early were sent on to the prison at Dresden. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was a beautiful morning as a small 
carriage rumbled along the high road which 
leads from Dresden to the Erz mountains. 
In this carriage sat an important-looking 
man, and near him two people in very poor 
clothes; and yet at this moment probably 
these two people were the happiest in the 
whole neighbourhood. It was Anna and 
her Chrissy; and the man who tried to 
hurry his fat horse into a quicker pace was . 
the village magistrate. 

The confession of the two thieves had 
proved Chrissy’s innocence. The child 
was at once set free, and hardly had 
she stepped out of the prison gates with 
her bundle under her arm to take the way 
to the village than she saw her mother 
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“Anna held her breath in fear.’ 


and the magistrate coming towards her. | and the mountains, and the woods, ye 
Who can describe the meeting of the even every faded tree on the road, % 
mother and child after such a time of | beautiful as to-day, after having been °° 
sorrow? Such a moment cannot be | Jong shut up within the prison walls. 4? 
painted in words. how much had mother and child to talk 

Never had Chrissy found the sky, | about, and especially Chrissy! For # 
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* All three went into the dininz-room,’ 


these last days of her imprisonment she 
had had to go through her worst sufferings. 

The girl with whom she was placed was 
no other than the Annie of whom the 
thieves had spoken in the ruins. The 
sly girl had only pretended to be penitent 
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in hopes of lessening her punishment. She 
tried to persuade Chrissy to join in her 
plan, that with her help she might better 
carry out her lying before the court. 
Chrissy turned away with horror from the 
wicked girl. At length Chrissy resolved 
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not to utter a single word to her fellow- 
prisoner, and this led Annie to take her 
revenge. Only the day before she had 
told the gaoler that she had found out 
something about Chrissy’s theft. As she 
knew every corner in the old porter’s dwell- 
ing, where she had once lived for a short 
time as servant, she easily made up her 
wicked plot. The plan was a cunning one, 
but it came to nothing by the confession of 
the two thieves, which also brought to light 
Annie’s wicked character, and set Chrissy 
at liberty. | | 

. Now all these sad days were over, and 
as they drove along towards home her 
mother told her about merry little Hans. 

They had soon got through half of the 
journey, and by about four o'clock Chrissy 
would see once more her dear home and 
the beautiful mountains; and it was quite 
a trouble to her when the magistrate, as 
he always did, drew up before the door of 
the Golden Lion in the next village. 

All three went into the great dining- 
room. Several people were seated at the 
long table, covered with its clean cloth, and 
ornamented with two vases of dahlias. 
The hostess was just placing a joint of 
roast meat on the table. 

Only one thing disturbed Chrissy, and 
made her feel shy. At the upper end of 
the table sat several well-dressed people, a 
lady and her children, who talked and 
laughed gaily together. ‘They had pro- 
bably arrived in the travelling-carnage 
which stood out'in the courtyard. 

Chrissy did not venture to look at them. 
She sat with her eyes turned to the ground, 
and only ventured from time to time to 
smile at her mother, who sat by her, when 
she, in her delight at having her child again 
by her side, ee her hand over her hair, 
or put something good on her plate. 

Meantime the godfather, the village ma- 
pee had bravely attacked the various 

ainty dishes, and had also begun a con- 


versation with the lady at the top of the- 


table. The lady’s children, who had hith- 
erto been Jaughing over all they had eeen 
on their journey, now turned their atten- 
‘tion to the other end of the table, and sud- 
denly cried out with one voice,‘ Lace Chrissy ! 
—how do you do, Lace Chrissy?’ 


Chrissy at first hardly knew what had 
hacen: then she got up, and went to 
the kind people, who shook eer with her. 
Then began a string of questions. It could 
not be expected that che poor child, who 
had only just been Jet out of the prison, 
should answer all that they asked her. 
The magistrate undertook the task for her, 
and the whole family listened with true 
pity to the sorrowful tale. The lady, who 
was on her way back to Dresden, was 
deeply touched at the sufferings of the 
poor family, and begeed the magistrate, 
when he came to Dresden the next week, 
to bring Anna, with Chrissy and little 
Hans, to see her. 

The magistrate promised to do so, and 
kept his word. This proved a blessed visit 
to Anna, who through the kind lady re- 
ceived an annuity, which enabled her to 
live without care and anxiety. ‘The village 

astor soon after took Chrissy into his 

ouse, and gave the child, who was most 
desirous to learn, a first-rate education. 
Little Hans stayed on for a time with his 
mother, who could now devote herself 
entirely to him. And thus, out of those 
days of sorrow, a rich blessing sprang up 
for the hitherto unfortunate family. In 
about a year, the strangers returned to 
their home: but whenever afterwards they 
came to Dresden, they always visited the 
village in the Erz mountains to see Anna 
and Lace Chrissy. 


LESSONS: FROM THE FLOWERS. 


HERE’S not a yellow buttercup 
‘Returning with the spring, 

But it can boast a golden crown 

As bright as any king. 
The red rose and the lily fair, 

That charm our summer day— 
There’s not a lady in the land 

So finely dressed as they. 


They feel no proud, no foolish thoughts, 
Because they are so fair; 

They wish for nothing, quite content 
With sunshine and sweet air. 


God gave to them their colours bright, 
To us Faith, Hope, and Love, 

And bade us leave the things of earth, 
And seek the things above. 


LESSONS FROM THE FLOWERS. 


Composed expressly for ‘ THe CHILDREN’s PRIZE. 
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NEARLY RUN OVER 
VESSIE, didn’t I tell you a 


qvarter of an hour ago it 
was school-time ?’ cried Mrs. 
Perkins, at the foot of the 
stairs, one morning. ‘$ It’s 
- strange that you need 60 
much reminding at your 
age; it’s as if you liked to 
go in late!" 

‘I’m coming, mother; 
there’s plenty of time. I'll be in now before 
the bell stops! cried Jessie, racing down 
stairs so hastily that she scarcely saved 
herself from falling from the top to the 
bottom. 

‘Careless child!’ exclaimed her mother. 
‘Why can’t you get orderly and steady? 
It’s always the same—late up, lato at break- 
fast, late for sehool, and then hurry-scurr 
to make up forit. You'll have some acci- 
dent happen to you one of these days, I 
know.’ 

‘No fear of that,’ laughed Jessie, as she 
reached down her book-bag from its nail in 
the passage, and scampered down the 
street, smiling very much to herself at her 
mother’s fancies. ‘ Dear, how fussy mother 
is!’she thought. ‘I wonder if she was as 

uict and steady when she was a girl, or if 
aie forgets all about it now? I hardly 
think, though, she’d ever be in such scrapes 
as I getinto. Her lessons would be learned 
perfectly, and her clothes mended and put 
on neatly. Well, it’s my nature to be un- 
tidy, and careless, and behind time, and I 
can’t help it.’ 

All this while Jessie was tearing along 
on her way to school. She had some little 
distance to go, and the bell, she could 
hear, was ringing, and she much wished 
to get in before it ceased; for she had 
been late every day that week, and her 
teacher had said that she would punish her 
if it happened again. On she flew—one 
more turn, and a bustling street to cross, 
and ehe should be there! She darted 
round the corner, knocking over a tiny 
child id her haste, but she couldn’t stop to 
help it up or hinder it from crying. On 
a crossing now! <A cab was coming along, 
certainly, but Jessie never waited; she 


was a bold, fearless child, and though it 
was quite close she ran before it. Ah! 
she did not realise the danger, until 
she heard the scream of a woman on 
the pavement, the shout of the cabman, 
and felt the horse almost upon her—only 
just reined in in time to save her from in- 
jury, or perhaps death. 
essies cheek was pale then ; her limbs 

shook, and her heart beat so strangely that 
she could only stand still on the opposite 
side, feeling sick from the fright. The 
school-bell had ceased, but she did not 
heed it. People gathered round—some 
questioning, some pitying, most scolding, 
but the terrified child scarcely heard or 
answered them. One thought filled her 
mind, and that was of her mother. So 
nearly hurt—so nearly killed! What 
would her mother have had to suffer if God 
had not saved her life; and it was her own 
fault, her own old fault of carelessness! 

The children at school all wondered at 
Jessie’s quiet step and manner as she went 
up the room. The teacher met her with 
a displeased face, which, however, vanished 
when she saw the child looked ill and 
frightened; and when she heard what had 
happened she could only say, ‘Surely, 
Jessie, this will liclp you to cure yourself of 
your hasty, giddy ways?’ 

I cannot tell you that Jessie Perkins 
became from that day a steady, thoughtful 
irl; I cannot tell you that she never was 
ate, never heedless again. Oh, no! habits 
are strong, and never have been, never 
will be cured in a day, or a week, or even 
ina year. It is only be a firm resolve, and 
constant trying, that we root out our faults. 
And Jessie found it thus: but she did 


resolve, and she did try, and therefore she 


grew every day more thoughtful and steady. 

She didn’t lose her happy face, though; 
she didn’t laugh or sing or play less. She 
found out that we can be thoughtful and 
bright, punctual and merry, at the same 
time. And when people ask her how she 
has grown so changed and different, she 
will tell them the tale I have told you of 
the day she was ‘nearly run over.’ 
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SUNBEAMS. 


“Am HAT shall we do next, 
" Gertie— play with our 
dolls ?’ 

‘No; I’m tired of 
dolls. Let's get our 
puzzles,’ answered Ger- 
tie Bruce. 

‘Oh, no. I can’t do 
the puzzles. You might 
as well play at dolls,’ 
ies said Nelly. 

Well, I'll play with them for half an 
hour, and no more, then.’ And Gertie 
egan her game with a cloud on her face, 
anda bigger one in her heart, and so, of 
course, they did not long agree. 

: You be the mother, and Pll be the nurse.’ 

‘No, I don’t want to be the nurse. It’s 

my tun to be the doll’s mother,’ 

‘Then I shan’t play? 
‘Very well, I don’t want you.’ 
hese were the sounds which went to 
grandfather’; ears as he sat in his easy- 
chair at the further end of the room, trying 
to read his paper. 

He looked round. Gertie stood gloomily 
looking out of the window; Nellie sat 
drumming her fingers on the table. Both 
unhappy, and both too proud to make 
riends. 

‘What a dull day!’ exclaimed grand- 
father, wheeling round his chair. ‘ You little 
folk must be tired of play, and there's no 
going out. Suppose I tall Fok a story ?” 

Now a story from grandfather was one of 
their greatest pleasures, but the little girls 
felt so much ashamed of themselves, and so 
afraid lest something of their squabbling 
had reached to that end of the room, that 


they were less eager than usual, and went 


very soberly to their usual places by grand- 
father’s knee, looking rather sheepishly at 
each other, wishing most heartily they had 
not been so foolish. 

‘When I was a little boy, ever so many 
years ago,’ began grandfather, ‘I had one 
sister for a playmate. She was younger 
than I, and i am afraid I wasn’t always 
kind to her, for I teazed her dreadfully. 
It was not because I meant to be ill- 


natured, but I was selfish enough to wish 
Bessie always to do what I pleased, and 
give up to me; and when she didn’t do 
this I plagued her in every way I could 
think of. One day’ I remember well—a 
wet April day like this, and we were obliged 
to be in-doors. There was no walking, no 
play in our little gardens, no change out of 
the nursery, and at last we both got 
sadly out of temper. I was going to say 
that one was as bad as the other, only as I 
was the elder, of course I was worst for not 
setting a better example. Here grand- 
sae paused, and Gertie coloured very 
eeply. 

‘We both were very unhappy. We 
separated our toys, and took opposite 
corners of the room, and tried to pretend 
that we didn’t want to play with each other 
a bit, though we really did. The clock 
struck once; I looked at Bessie, and Bessie 
looked at me. Two more hours to dinner, 
and nothing fresh to do! Together we 
could have shops, or trains, or many other 
things, and it was so stupid to play alone; 
yet I did not choose to say so, At last 
the clouds cleared, and the sun shone out 
and lighted up the faded pattern on the 
nursery carpet and tinted Bessie’s fair hair 
with gold; and it seemed as if a ray of it 
had shone into her little heart, for he ran 
out of her eorner, and taking my hand in 
hers said, “Oh, Donald, the sunbeams 
have come out to play !—let us be sun- 
beams.” 

‘I said she was a “little silly,” but I 
didn’t think so; I was only too glad*to lay 
aside my dignity and join Bessie’s play. 
And then ‘the time flew by so quickly that 
we were quite surprised when dinner was 
ready. I’m afraid that wasn’t the last of 
our foolish tiffs and quarrels by a good 
many, but I am bound to confess that 
Bessie was always the first to “ make up,” 
—always the little home sunbeam.’ 

Gertie and Nellie looked at grandfather, 
and then at each other. Had he done his 
tale, then, or was he going to say an 
more to them? But he only smiled, and, 
laying a hand on each head, said, ‘I’m 
afraid, little ones, that no brightness will 
come from out-doors to-day; suppose you 
try and make sunbeams yourselves ?’ 
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Grandfather telling his story. rep ; 


| and Nellie to Gertie, and so there was hay) 


They knew what he meant, if you don’t; 
and they went back to the end of the room, | 
where they fixed themselves and their play- 
things; and no more cross looks or words 
spoiled the day. Gertie gave up to Nellie, | 
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piness in their hearts and joy in their 
voices and merry laugh, which the dear old» 
grandfather heard from his easy-chair, and | 
said, ‘God bless them!’ 
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Charlie’s return home. 
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SAGACITY OF 
A DOG. 


\4- HEN about fourmonths 
=J™ old, I gave Charlie to 
a friend at Greenwich. 
He was carried to the 
station and taken there 
by train. Shortly after- 
wards I was informed 
that Charlie had one 
evening disappeared 
from his new home, 
, upon which I had bills 
~sculated offering a reward for his recovery. 
My friends thought the dog was dead. 
However, about ten or eleven days after 
his disappearance, I was one night awakened 
by piteous cries, and my servant, opening 
the house-door, called ‘ Charlie! Charlie! 
is that you?’ The garden-gate was then 
shaken violently, and a few minutes after 
Charlie-was by my side, kissing my hands 
and face, and expressing great joy. How 
the dog found his way from Greenwich 
. into the Brixton Road is a myer y: He 
had never been to Greenwich until he was 
taken there in the train. I think he must 
have travelled by night and hidden himself 
in the day, but the instinct which enabled 
him to find his way was certainly very 
wonderful. 


HARRY’S FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS. 


CILAPTER I, 


lute face and broad shoulders ; 
you would scarcely have passed 
iim over without notice amon 

a hundred children, chong 
you could neither have called 
him winning or pretty. As 
I mean you to know my hero 
well, I shall begin with him in long clothes, 
when, as his mother observed, ‘Sure there 
never was a baby with such a temper.’ When- 
ever his will was opposed he clenched his tin 

fingers, threw himself back and screamed, 
till his small face was red, almost purple, 


with rage. When he wore short frocks he 
was still more vigorous, and fought for his 
own ae more furiously ; he kicked, slapped, 
pulled his mother’s hair, dashed his bread 
and butter on the ground, upset his cup 
of bread and milk, knocked over an 
saucers, and anything that came in his 
way, and was now, to use his mother's 
words again, ‘enough for two to manage 
any day. You are not to suppose that his 
mother stood quietly by, and let him scream 
and storm and rage at his will; oh no! she 
had one battle a-day with him at the least, 
sometimes two, and in nineteen out of 
twenty Harry was defeated. 

One day a neighbour remarked, ‘ Well, 
Mrs. Collins, I should be miserable if I 
had a child like that.’ 

‘Jem was worse, said Mrs. Collins 
coolly, ‘and now he is as good a boy as we 
need wish to have. Harry will be all 
right by-and-bye.’ 

‘I hope he may,’ replied her neighbour, 
in a tone that meant, ‘I don’t believe it; 
and they parted. 

In due time Harry’s second birthday 
came: he was a stout little fellow now, 
not so big but that his father’s great black 
dog, Rover, could topple him over now 
and then on the kitchen floor. "Whenever 
this happened, Harry scrambled up very 
fast, clenched his fists, and struck out at 
Rover with all his might and main. I 
believe the dog thought it good fun, 4 
regular game of play; at any rate, he bore 
It so well that it often ended in a goo 
laugh, and the child and he were friends 
again, 

At four years old, Harry was spoken of 
as a masterful child: bon Givcee than 
himself dared not bully him, and his play- 
fellows seldom opposed him; certainly his 
little sister Polly pulled his hair whenever 
she had a chance, but he bore that patiently, 
for, as he very wisely told his mother, ‘she 
was only a child, and didn’t know better.’ 

Harry was not very talkative; he had 
two favourite sentences, which he brought 
out more frequentl than any others: these 
were, ‘I won't’ and ‘I shan’t.’? Though he 
used these words many times in the day, 
about everything and everybody, he was 
always obliged to do his mother's bidding, 
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for it alvays happened (and it was well 
that it did) that he ‘you will’ and ‘you 
shall’ were more powerful than Harry’s ‘I 
won't’ and ‘I shan’t.’ 

These two, Harry and his mother, were 
wonderfully alike—she was grown up, and 
he a little child; she had fought out a 
certain battle, and he had it yet to fight. 
I know no other difference. 

Bobbie’s oak, that is not two feet high, 
and stands in his own little garden some 
three feet square, is not less an oak than 
the great forest-tree under which a herd of 

eer are resting in the shade. Both are 
oaks, but the one is big and the other little; 
and Mrs, Collins and Harry were as much 
like each other as the two oaks, and as 
much like oaks as people can be like trees. 

Before Harry was five, his mother said 
to him one evening, ‘I have been to see 
Miss Grey, Harry, and I have settled with 
her that you shall go to the Infant School 

next Monday : what do you think of that?’ 

‘T shan’t go,’ answered Harry, setting 
his teeth together ; ‘I know I shan't.’ 

‘Do you mean to be a dunce all your 
life?’ asked Mra. Collins. 

‘Yes!’ said Harry, shortly. 

‘I don’t mean to have a boy of mine a 
dunce though,’ said his mother; ‘and to 
achool you will go.’ 

‘I won't,’ cried Harry; ‘I'll be a dunce.’ 

‘We'll see about that when Monday 
comes, said Mrs. Collins; ‘and if I have 
another“ won’t” or “shan’t” to-night you will 
- £0 straight to bed without seeing father.’ 

arry was silent, and no more was said 
before him about school till Monday morn- 
ing, when, to his great anver and disgust, 
his mother fetched him in from the yard, 
Where he was playing with Polly and 
Rover, washed his bande: brushed his hair, 
and bade him find his cap, that she might 
take him to school. 

This was the signal for battle; H 
fought hard and long, was duly mastered, 
and led to school in his mother’s firm grasp. 

€ was not such a baby as to cry along the 
street—not he! he gathered up all his 
strength for another battle, but said no- 

ing, : 

When he came to the school, while his 
mother was speaking, he steadily eyed Miss 
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Grey.‘ His mother was very tall, and stout, 
and rosy; she could have mastered a regi- 
ment of such children, and Harry respected 
her for it; but Miss Grey was small, and 
slight, and pale: Harry was pleased to see 
how small and how slight she was; but he 
held his peace, and sat where his mother had 
placed him, on the lowest step of the gallery, 
till Miss Grey presently asked him to move 
into the younger division, when he opened 
his ibe and said ‘I shan’t.’ 

‘You must do whatever I tell you here,’ 
replied Miss Grey; ‘now walk off, like a 
good boy.’ 

‘I won't,’ said Harry. 

Another battle! the second to-day before 
ten o’clock! Harry thought it would have 
been rather pleasant and easy too; but it 
was not. Miss Grey carried him off as 
though he had been a kitten, made him sit 
where she chose, and all with an air of 
perfect unconcern, as though he were 
nothing, nobody, not worth the trouble of 
a second thought. How he hated her for 
that look! how he longed to give her twenty 
kicks at the least! but I fancy he was 
rather tired of struggling and kicking, for 
he was quiet for the rest of that day. 

In the evening, when his father came 
home from work and had his children round 
him, he lifted Harry to his knee, and said, 
‘Well, my man, and how do you like Miss 


Grey ?’ 

: Thats her!’ said Harry. 

‘Hush! hush!’ replied his father, gravely ; 
‘you don’t know what you say: you 
like her some day.’ 

‘No, I won’t!’ exclaimed Harry. 

‘I expect you will, and you will want 
nine o’clock to come, that you may go to 
school.’ 

‘I shan’t,’ said Harry reddening with 
anger; ‘I shall stay at home and play with 
Rover, and I shall——’ 

‘Go without your supper if I hear an- 
other “ shall,”’ said his mother. 

At this moment good old Rover put his 
front paws in Harry’s lap, which meant 
‘Let us play ;’ so to play they went, and 
there were no more ‘shalls’ that night. 


(To be continued.) 
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TONALD thinks to himself (he is but 
ten months old, and so he cannot say 
to himself) :— 
WHERE is my nurse? I’m all alone. 
Where is my nurse? where is she gore? 


Harry led to school by his mother. 


NEVER TOO YOUNG TO LEARN; 
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OR, OUR LITTLE DONALD. 


I think —I think—-T'1l ery a bit, 
As here upon the floor I sit, 


Nursey — boo hoo—I mean to ery— 


I'm all alone, I say,—and I 


Don’t like it, nurse,— yet oh, but stay, 
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Our little Donald. 


I now remember me, each day 

It’s just the same,—she goes away, 
And then she brings my breakfast in, 
And so to ery I won't begin; 

But to the eupboard-door I'll creep, 
And for my saucepan take a peep, 
And if I find no saucepan there, 


She’s gone my breakfast to prepare; 

And then I shall not mind a bit 

As here upon the floor I sit, 

Or creep, or tumble all about,— 

So now I'll go and find it out. 

Hurrah, my little saucepan’s gone! 
Hurrah, I say, for Baby Don!’—J. E. C. F. 


THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 


TOWN 
AND COUNTRY. 


T’S terrible hot!’ said big 
Joe Davies, groaning un- 
der a small load of fagots, 
one cag oe} morning in 
Lawton Woods. | 

‘ Aye, but it’s main plea- 
sant under the trees, an- 
awered Betsy, his younger 
sister by a year, lookin 

—S up from the brave posy 0 

‘may’ she had been gathering. 

It was an early spring, and the woods and 
fields were gay with blossom. Big Joe sat 
down on a log near. 

‘It’s fine for you to talk of pleasant,’ 
said he poms, ‘picking flowers and play- 
ing with Tommy all the morning, while I 
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work like a slave!’ 
‘Oh, Joey!’ said the girl anxiously, ‘it 
isn’t play ps minding Tommy; since 


he’s been e doctor says he must have 
such a deal of fresh air. But if you are hot 
Till take the sticks to mother, and you'll 
keep an eye on the boy: won't you?’ 

But Joe growled out a something which 
meant he didn’t like this plan; and Betsy, 
to change the conversation, bade him hark 
to the birds aang g. 

‘I’m sick of the noise,’ said Joe crossly. 
‘I'd a deal rather hear the organ-man as 
was in the village just now.’ 

Prissy said nothing to this and Joe went 


on. 

‘I’m sick of most things in Lawton. I 
want to get to a town; some place where 
there’s. a bit of stir going on: it’s too 
dull for a lad to make his way here. lf 
mother wouldn’t raise such a to-do about it, 
I'd walk to Dangerford to-morrow and 
and get work there. I’ve no mind to stic 

to the tail of a plough all my days.’ 
Joe was constantly bewailing his sad lot 
in being born a labourer’s son in Lawton 
village; he was always saying that he 
should be another lad in a town. It was 
all very well for a girl, he said, to live in a 
village; she had nothing to do, and never 
eon grow into aught but a woman at 
ast. 


No. lV. 


Joe was blind in those days, and saw no 
virtue in his mother and Prissy’s steady 
care for the men of the household, their long- 
suffering towards sick and fractiousTommy, 
their patient endurance of wakeful nights 
and days filled with work that never came 
to an end. ; 

When she thought it time to bring 
Tommy in, Joe met her at the cottage 
door beaming with smiles. 

‘They've let me go at last!’ he said. 
‘Jones of Dangerford, of the big gro- 
cer’s shop, wanted a strong lad as errand- 
boy; he was in the village just now visit- 
ing his cousin at the farm, and father's 
going to let me take the place. Come in, 

ess, and see to m things : make a bundle 
of them, sharp! Mother's crying and there 
are the ’taties to boil and all. I can’t go 
without my dinner.’ 

So Joe went off to a town at last; hardly 
worthy, one would think, of the tears his 
mother and even Betsy shed over him. 
Not being altogether devoid of feeling, he 
tried to smooth over the parting by pro 
mising them lots of sand presents when 
he made his fortune, as he knew he should. 

Poor Joe! if he only could have really 
looked ahead! It was a very little while 
before he began to have his doubts of town 
being better than country. 

True, ‘ Ten little Niggers, and ‘ Up ina 
Balloon,’ were much more lively sounds 
in the streets than the twittering of the 
Lawton birds; but getting up at six to take 
down the shop-shutters and carrying heavy 
baskets all diag were almost worse than 
father calling him up to work at home. 

Then it was certainly not so dull in 
Dangerford ; but what was the use of Punch 
and Judy or a travelling juggler if you 
mightn’t stay a few minutes to see them? 
A measure which, if Joe attempted, his mas- 
ter or mistress, or the foreman, was sure 
to pop round the corner and give him a 
few sharp words of advice, and a command 
to move on. 

Meantime Betsy went through the home 
work as steadily as ever, often wondering 
how Joe was getting on, and if he was any 
nearer to buying that smart plaid frock for 
little Tom he had promised. They were 
all rather shabby, for times were bad; but 
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Betsy tet | counted on the new Sunday 
frock he had sketched out for her; she was 
an unselfish girl always. There was barely 
food enough in the Davies’s cottage, and 
the girl's quiet face had almost a pinched 
look now, though she had a smile for the 
baby and Tommy still ready to put on. 
Itwas well Joe was away, the ‘tatie dinners 
would not have suited him. 

Matters were in this state when Mr. 
Jones’s gig was once again seen in the vil- 
ages it stopped at the farm; but presently 

. Davies, onthe alert for a glimpse of 
the gentleman who owned her boy, spied 
him coming up to the cottage. 

‘Betsy, dust a chair,’ she cried anxiously. 
And Mr. Jones walked in and took it. 

‘You all had scarlet-fever in the spring ?’ 
he began, abruptly; ‘that girl, too?’ point- 
ing to Betay. 

‘Yes, sir, and the little one, whom we 
Parl lost,’ said Mrs. Davies, dropping a 


y. 
“Good” said Mr. Jones, approvingly. 
‘Well now my children have it, and the 
servants are overworked, so I want her,’ 
inting to Betsy, ‘to come and help them. 
shall give good wages, you understand, if 
Ifind her as useful as my cousin says she 
will be.’ 

Mrs. Davies curtsied again, while Betsy 
stared, amazed. 

‘Put up your things and come now,’ 
said Mr. Jones ; ‘my gig will be here in ten 
minutes. I have no time to lose.’ 

The offer was too good a one to refuse, 
80, though greatly hurried in spirit at the 
haste demanded, Mrs. Davies whispered a 
few words to Betsy as to her scanty ward- 
robe; and then she timidly asked if Joe 
Was a good lad. 

‘Not at all,’ said Mr. Jones, who was a 
man of few words; ‘he is idle, he takes 
no pains to do his work. I shall try him a 
litle longer and then, if he does not mend, 
I must get rid of him. I find he has no 
very good character in Lawton either. 

‘ow, to do you justice, it seems very 

erent with your girl, or J should not 
have engaged her’ 


Davies, who had taken up her 
apron at first,sput it down at this praise of 
tsy,and her attempted apology for Joe 
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was cut short by Mr. Jones desiring her to 
go and help her daughter. 

Betsy had never been two miles from 
Lawton in her life, but the gay sights and 
sounds of a town did not upset her. She 
had come to mind sick children, and the 
moment her big clean pinny was on and 
her sun-bonnet off she was up to her work, 
carefully attending to the tired nurse’s 
directions, and with arms ready to receive 
the heavy fretting little girl, who wouldn’t 
stay in bed and must be nursed in blankets 
before the fire. 

Miss Minnie went to her at once, pleased 
with the big cabbage-rose Betsy held out 


to her. 

‘I like children and they like me,’ was 
Prissy’s explanation of fretful Minnie cun- 
duct at this time. 

Scarlet-fever did its worst at the Joneses :’ 
two elder children died, and Minnie had a 
hard fight for life. Betsy had her all to 
herself in the sad week when poor Ha 
and Johnny were wailing thei strengt 
away; happily the cottage-girl was “ng 
and enduring, could snatch a ham-nou:z’s 
sleep when her little charge dozed, and was 
not worn out like the poor delicate mother 
with three nights without taking off her 
clothes. | 

Betsy only just caught sight of Joe in 
that first fortnight; but the day of the 
little boy’s funeral, Minnie being better 
and poor Mrs. Jones finding comfort in 
herself fondling the little girl, she was sent 
out in the evening with her brother for a 
walk. 

Then Joe poured all his sorrows into her 
ear; he was humbler now, and glad to talk 
to sister. : 

‘The work’s harder than farm-work,’ he 
began, ‘up early and late, and scolded for 
everything.’ | 

Betsy comforted him as well as she 
could, and finding one of his great sins was 
being late in opening the shop, she promised 
to call him herself, since he slept in a loft 
not far from the nursery. 

‘ But it’s so cold now of a morning!’ said 
Joe, only half pleased; ‘if you only knew 
what it was, Bess, to turn out of bed at five 
all weathers, you’d not be in such a hurry 
to get me up. But still she promised. 
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Joe Davies in the Town. 
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No. IV. 


Little Minnie delighted much as she 
grew better in her young nurse’s simple 
tales of the village. 

‘Is it nice in the country? tell about it,’ 
she would often say to Betsy. 

And Betsy would describe nutting and 
wild-strawberry gathering, and cowslip and 

rimrose-picking, till the little girl pictured 

awton a Paradise. 

‘But I hardly know which is lest, the 
town or our village.’ 

That large church with its glowing win- 
dows had indeed excited the little village- 
girl’s warmest admiration, and grieved was 
she to find from Joe that he had never 
set foot inside it. The missis thought he 
went, he confessed, but he had mostly gone 
to sleep in his loft on Sundays. 

‘Come with me to-day,’ said Betsy, the 
first Sunday she could be spared. 

And Joe, half-ashamed of doing right, 
he had go long been contented with doing 
wrong, shambled after the shabby little 
figure in the sun-bonnet. 

‘It's a fine place is Dangerford,’ said 
Betsy, admiringly. 

‘ Ay, perhaps to look at,’ muttered Joe; 
‘but it’s none so nice when you come to 
work in it.’ 

‘ Work’s always rather hard everywhere, 
isn't it?’ said Betsy, timidly. ‘ You found 
minding the lough bad, didn't you, Joe?’ 

Joe said ‘ Yes, rather surlily. 

‘ Mother’s so glad not to have to keep us 
these bad times,’ pursued Betsy. ‘And Joe 
dear, you will try and keep your place and 

lease Mr. Jones; he’s really kind, I think.’ 
oe said nothing, for they were near the 
church. 

It was evening, and they crept into a 
quiet corner. Betsy was always attentive 
in church, and she tried to keep Joe from 
‘dropping off,’ as she called it; finding his 
places and jogging him gently now and 
then. When they came out he said, ‘ I'll try 
a bit now, Betsy, and see if I can content 
the master.’ 

‘ Do, dear Joe,’ said Betsy; ‘ you'll please 
mother, you know, and father, and ——’ 

, Betsy’s voice dropped, but Joe heard 
er. 

Very soon after this Betsy was sent for 
home to attend on her mother ; the old baby 


had been displaced by a new little red- 
faced one, whom Betsy thought beautiful. 

She had to answer a great many ques- 
tions about Dangerford and the Joneses, 
while she showed the money and presents 
given her by Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 

The town was beautiful, the master and 
missis 8o kind and so pleasant; she was to 
go back when mother could spare her. 

‘And what does Joe think of the town?’ 
asked the father. 

*He don’t like it so much, he thinks 
Lawton’s best now,’ said truthful Betsy. 

‘And he was always grumbling at it 
when he was here,’ said George ‘Davies. 
‘And you think ’em both one as nice as the 
other! It seems to me, Betsy, my lass, as 
it’s not town and country as differs, but 
folks’ own hearts: you're that full of con- 
tent nothing goes wrong nowhere, and Joe 
he’s that caten up with discontent, nothing’s 
never right. Kh, isn’t that it, mother?’ 

‘Oh, but he’s going to be better now— 
he’s told me so,’ said good Betsy, unwilkng 
to hear Joe blamed. 

But all the same George Davies was 
right. Whether Joe did mend or not re- 
mains to be seen. H. A. F. 


THE BABY’S GRAVE. 


LITTLE daisy-covered mound 
Under the old yew-tree, 
And as I have passed I have often thought 
Whose that little grave could be. 


"Twas early one bright spring morning, 
As I neared that peaceful spot, — 

When a little girl I chanced to see 
With a bunch of forget-me-not. 


I watched as she knelt by the tiny grave, 
And planted the flower there, 

Then I saw that a tear was brushed away 
Whilst her lips were moving in prayer. 


‘Are you in trouble, my little girl ?’ 
I said, as she passed me by; 

She only said in a tearful voice, 
‘Baby’s now in the bright blue sky. 


She only stayed a few short weeks, 
Then angels took her away ; 

And now she is up with them singing— 
So father and mother do say. 
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THE BABYS GRAVE. 


Composed expressly for ‘ The Children’s Prize.’ 


: A ilit-tle dai - sy cover’d mound, Un-der the old yew tree, And 
/ . - -o- s as - 


as I’ve pass’d I’ve of-ten thought Whose that lit-tle grave could be, An 


as J’vepass’dI’ve of - tenthought Whose that lit- tle grave could be. 
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But the Baby I miss so sadly, | But I must learn to think of him 


And so often wish he was here; As better off than I, 
And day by day I come to his grave And I pray that God will take me too 
To say my morning prayer. To live with Him, when I die..—MInnik. 
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Bertie colouring the Pictures in his Prize. 


ROSY’S REVENGE. 


BERTIE, here’s your hat again tossed 
down behind the sofa, instead of being 


upon to help you look for it. Come and | 
pick it up; and listen to what I am going 
to say, for I am very much in earnest. 
am really quite tired of talking to you on 


hung a | on the hat-rack! By-and-bye the | this one subject; and to make you remem- 


whole 


ousehold would have been called | ber to be more careful, I am going to make 
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you stay indoors all day the next time 
rour hat is out of place. You know best 
how you will like that, and you can choose 
for yourself. Now go and hang it up, and 
remember.’ 

Bertie’s mother spoke very firmly in- 
decd, and looked as nearly angry as she 
ever could, as she gave this warning to her 
careless little son. And Bertie, hastily 
putting the hat in its proper place, walked 
off a little sheepishly, thinking to himself, 
‘I had better try and remember about it. 
Mother means it this time; she docsn’t 
often look like that.’ 

He was in the children’s room, very busy 
painting over, with his new box of colours, 
the pictures in the last Children’s Prize. 
Rosy, his little sister, stood by, watching 
him with admiring eyes, and giving him 
the benefit of her advice as to the proper 
tints to put into the ladies’ dresses. It was 
very good fun for a while, but Bertie got 
tired of it by-and-bye, and leaned back in 
his chair with a yawn, thinking what he 
would do next. 

A bright thought struck him, and he 
jumped down from his chair in a hurry. 

: eae you put away those things, won’t 
you? that’s a good girl,’ he said. 
not got time. I must be off now.’ 

‘Where are you going all of a sudden?’ 
asked Rosy, beginning to pick up the things. 

‘I promised Jimmy Lane and Ned 
Whzecler to go over to the hill with them 
this morning, and I forgot all about it till 
this minute. I expect they're having lots 
of fun. Say, you'll clear up all that mess, 
will you? I wonder where my hat is!’ 

‘O Bertie! mayn’t I go with you?’ 
begged Rosy with eager eyes. ‘I'll clean 
this all up for you. I won't be a minute. 
Mother said I might go with you the next 
time you went to the hill, if you'd take 
care of me. And you will, won’t you, 
Bertie?’ 

‘No, indeed, not much,’ answered her 
brother, looking round under chairs and 
tables for his hat. ‘Do vou think a fellow 
wants to be bothered with a girl to take 
care of when he’s going in for fun? Where 
is that hat?’ 

‘I think you might take me,’ begeed 
Rosy again, her eyes beginning to fill. 


‘I have » 
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‘The other bovs take their sisters—it’s all 
the more fun when there are bovs and 
girls together. Please, Bertie, and I'll help 
you find your hat.’ 

‘Much obliged; P've found it myself. 
For a wonder, it was on the hat-rack this 
time.’ 

And before Rosy could put in another 
i he had clapped it on his head and was 
Oo 


Poor Rosy stood looking after him fora 
moment, and then her little face grew hot 
with anger. 

‘He's a bad, mean, selfish bov,’ she said, 
‘and I know what [ll do. I'll have my 
revenge !’ 

Now, Nosy didn’t know in the least what 
this terrible threat meant; but she knew it 
must be somcthing very bad, because she 
had heard one of the large girls at school 
say it to another, one day, when in a creat 
passion. Rosy was in a great passion now, 
but it relieved her so much to utter that 


fierce specch, that she began to grow calmer; 


and by the time her naughty brother came 
in to dinner, his red cheeks glowing and 
his black eyes sparkling with the frosty air 
and the ‘fun’ together, the good-hearted 
little thing had quite forgiven him, and, 
indeed, nearly forgotten his selfishness. 
She remembered it again the next day, 
though, when their mother, coming into 
the school-room, said,— 2 

‘Quick, children, cet ready! Mrs. Brown 
has called to offer me a ride in her carriage, 
and she says there is room enough for you. 
But make haste; the horses mustn’t stand 
waiting in the cold’ - 

‘Oh, jolly!’ cried Bertie, jumping up in 
high delight. ‘ The Browns’ carriage! only 
think, Rosy! But wherever is that hat?’ 

Rosy was ‘flying round,’ pulling on her 
woollen jacket, tying her tippet, getting out 
her muff and her mittens, but her own hat 
was already snugly tied under her chin. 
She was so busy she had not even heard 
what her brother was saying, and he, dis- 
gusted at secing her quite ready while he 
was scarching in vain for the missing hat, 
broke out in loud reproach :— 

‘Yes, that’s all you care for, you selfish 
thing!’ he cried, almost sobbing, big boy 
as he was. ‘Youre all ready, and you 
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don’t care whether I have to stay at home 
ornot! Where is that tiresome hat?’ 

Now, all this brought back to Rosy the 
recollection of yesterday, when she had 
becged in vain of him, and the thought 
came into her mind :— 

‘IT know where his hat is; I saw it fall 
behind the big chest in the garret, when 
we were up there a little while ago. I 
suppose if T didn't tell him, and made him 
ay at home, it would be my revenge;’ 
and she looked at the big boy, his hair 
tangled with poking his head into all sorts 
of corners, and his cheeks stained with tears. 
oy filled her breast at the sight, however, 
and she thought again :— 

‘Tll tell him this time, and that shall be 

my revenge instead of the other.’ 

So she only said saucily, ‘O you big cry- 
baby! hurry on your coat and gloves. I'll 
find your hat;’ and she flew like a bird, 
up to the garret and back, just as her 
mother again appeared at the door, all 
ready in her own wraps to start. 

Bertie looked a little sheepish as he 
followed her and his sister out to the car- 

{ tage, and all he said was a hurried whisper, 
' "You're a jolly girl, Rosy!’ but he said to 
mself, quite in earnest this time, that he 
_ had been a good-for-nothing, selfish, care- 
_ less brother. And then the charm and the 
excitement of a long drive put quite out of 
both their heads all thought of Rosy’s 
“revenge, 
TE 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 


AMON G the things that seem so wrong 
,., and are so right, is that of children 
biting up’ their much-coveted sweeties, 
and so getting over in a few moments the 
Pleasure that ought to have lasted a long 
time. But they get over their peril also. 

‘Oh, don’t bite it! I suck mine!’ I ex- 
claim: ‘ suck it,’ 

And at that moment a sudden jerk 
sent some down my throat, with its finely- 
sucked sharp points sticking in every way; 
and it was only by using the thought, 
and mes and care of a grown-up person 
that I avoided an awkward accident. So 


THE FAWN. 


MPHE fawn, you know, is the baby deer, 

but it leaves its babyhood behind it 
much sooner than your little brother or 
sister. At three or four months old it is 
able to take care of itself,and not only runs - 
alone, but runs very fast indeed, and jumps 
in a wonderful way with all four legs off 
the ground at once. Most fawns are gentle 
and timid creatures, just as little children 
should be; but now and then it happens 
with fawns as with children, that they are 
spoiled, and then, of course, they become 
extremely disagreeable. 

There was once a little fawn in a Wilt- 
shire Park, which, unluckily, was very beau- 
tiful; eo it became a great pet, and instead 
of staying out at night and eating beech- 
nuts, it was taken great care of, and much 
petted by its mistress. 

At last it grew so large that it was 

reatly in the way. Moreover, when it 

ecame a fallow-deer, it was exactly like 
all its relations, not at all more’ beautiful. 
But it had been spoiled and indulged, so 
nobody quite knew what todo with it. It did 
not seem kind to turn it into venison, and 
yet that was what the keepers thought 
should be done. There was now no keep- 
ing it out of places to which it had been 
used to go. Gates of gardens might be 
shut, but it could jump them; it had been 
withdrawn from its natural habits so entirely 
that it knew nothing about them. 

One day some newly-washed clothes 
were hanging on a line, and the fawn was 
found eating flannel shirts! That was a 
misdeed which condemned the poor fawn. 
It was ordered to be sent away, which I am 
afraid meant that it was at last to become 
venison. 

It would have had a much happier and 
longer life if it had not been spoiled, and 
made to be a nuisance to other people. 
So when you are very miserable because 
you cannot have exactly the thing you 
wish, remember how disagreeable people 
become who are indulged too ditch: and 
who are always allowed to do as they like, 
and try to be content with your lot. 


bite it up’ and welcome, you little ones! F, EK. HL 
| J.E.C. F. rsd pave 
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(XO POLLY’S REPROACH. 
; | 


7 Sa 

2) ee | ONCE told you a story 
<> fia J about a pet rabbit of mine 
iS) named ‘Looloo;’ now Iam 
going to tell you about 
another favourite I have: 
this time it is a parrot. 

He was brought as a 
present to me some years 
ago. I don’t quite know 
. how old he is. You know 

ots live sometimes to be very old—they 
ave been known to live for a hundred 
ears: if my Polly lives to be so old as that 
e may belong perhaps to my great-grand- 
children—who Tenows? I am sure you 
would admire him very much ; his wings are 
ey, and his breast is bright red, and he 
as a beautiful long tail. He is very amus- 
ing, and is always making us laugh. All my 
little nieces and nephews are so fond of him, 
and feed him every day: he copies every- 
thing we say, and when we laugh he joins 
in heartily, which amuses us very much: 
it seems so absurd to hear a parrot laugh 
just like we do. 

When he first came to live with us he 
had been brought from a long way off 
across the sea, and having been for some 
weeks on board ship he had learnt to 
imitate all the sailors said, and to use some 
very naughty words ; so much so, that after 
the first week of his arrival I was obliged 
to have him taken away from the dining- 
room until he should have learnt better 
manners. I put him under the care of 
cook, who declared she had a little plan 
whereby she would undertake to cure 
Master Polly of saying words that were 
used on board ship by rude, rough sailors. 

Now, what do you think she meant to 
do? I will tell you. She carried him, 
cage and all, down into the kitchen, and 
there he remained until he was cured. 
And this was cook’s little plan—Every 


time Polly began to talk and say amusing ~ 


httle things he had learnt with us, or before 
he was put on board the ship, nothing was 
done to him, but directly he said what was 
not pretty cook took some water in her 
hand, and throwing it over him in his cage 
she said, ‘That's for saying naughty words!’ 


At first Mr Poll did not like this at.all, and 
he ruffled up his feathers and talked all the 
more; but after it was repeated several 


_ times he seemed to understand it was meant 


as a correction, for he became very quiet, 
and after a week or two we began to think 
he migkt come again to the dining-room. 

But now I am coming to the most amu 
ing part of my story. One day it was 
warm and sunny, and I thought re 
should be hung out in his cage at the bac 
of the house, where he could feel the warm 
sun, and chatter and talk. to his heart’s con- 
tent. Nowit happened, that the only placefot 
him to be put was a little way above a cit 
tern full of water; so they hung up the cage 
and left him there. I was sitting working 
at a window close by, also enjoying the sun 
and fresh morning air, and not thinking 
at all about Polly, when I looked up and 
saw our neighbour’s great tom-cat come 
creeping stealthily along the wall, looking 
earnestly at the cage hanging over the 
cistern. 

I had no fear for my parrot, however, 
for I knew he was hung high, and was 
quite safe from pussy’s claws; so I wenton 
with my work as before, when suddenly | 
heard a loud splash, and then a mew, al 
almost immediately a queer, sharp little 
voice (which I knew to‘be Polly’s) called 
om, ‘That’s for saying naughty words!’ 

looked from my window, and then ! 
saw poor puss struggling in the water, and 
Polly looking as wise as could be with his |{- 
head on one side. I could not help laugt- | | 
ing in spite of poor pussy’s troubles, who 
no doubt had fallen into the cistern while 
trying toreach the cage; but I soon rescu 
him Eoin his dangerous bath. 

No doubt the noise of the splash of water 
had reminded Polly of what cook had said 
whenever she punished him, but I am afrat 
pussy did not take a lesson from ‘ Polly# 
reproach.’ : Aunt Ema. 


THE LITTLE SNOW-DROP. 


‘Oh! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish years are vain,’—Christian Year. 


QE day a little brown root, something 

like a very small onion, was lying 
on 8 shelf in a warm green-house. Jt 
thought itself very happy with the bright 
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sun shining on it through one of the tiny 
panes of glass, and with all its little brother 
and sister roots so near. It hoped it would 
always stay on that shelf and never be 
taken away from such a pleasant house. 
However, the root had not been there 
many days before the master of the green- 
house came and lifted it up out of the sun; 
then the little root was sorry, and cried 
and asked to be allowed to stay where he 
had found it: but the master said ‘He 
knew what was best for it,’ and carried it 
carefully away to a little mound of earth, 
where he buried it deep down ina hole; 
and the beautiful snow fell and covered 
the little mound all over, but after a time 
the sun was so warm that it melted away, 
and in its place there sprang up the pretty 
green grass. The brown root was quite 
astonished to find it had eprung up ‘oo, 
but instead of being like an ugly little 
onion, it was a beautiful white snowdrop 
with tiny green leaves: and all around it 
Were many of its brothers and sisters, all 
sweet little flowers too. Then, day after 


day more rite peeping up, until there were 
m 


80 many of the at they formed a beau- 
tiful white cross, and the bright warm sun 
shone on them, and the blue sky with the 
White fleecy clouds was over their heads, 
and the fresh green grass all around them. 
How glad the little snowdrop was when it 
found itself so lovely that the master had 
not listened to its crying, but had taken it 
away ; for if he had not done so, it could 
never have changed to such a sweet white 
flower. So it was with little Hilda, on 
whose grave the snowdrop was growing. 

e was only a wee baby-child, but she 
loved this bright earth, and would rather 
have stayed in it and playcd with her little 
sisters instead of being carried away; and 
80 when she was in pain, and the kind God 
was taking her to Himself, she cried and 
asked to stay with them; but He knew 
what was the best for her, and so, though 
He heard her ery, He answered it by 
taking her; and she will one day rise 
again like the little snowdrop, and be far 

appier and more beautiful than if she 
had sta ed here. Changed into a bright, 
Joyous little angel, she will never feel pain 
or sorrow again; and many of her brothers 


and sisters will be little angels, too; and 
best of all she will sce, and always be with, 
the kind Jesus, Who died on the cross that 
she might rise so happy and beautiful, 
and Who, when Ile was on earth, took the 
little ones up in His arms and blessed them. 
WHIMsy. 


A CHILD'S WALK IN MAY. 


Vi E had a pleasant walk to day, 

Y Over the meadows and far away, 
Beside the lock by the water-mill, 

Past the wood-side, and up the hill; 
And if you listen to what I say, 

I'll tell you what we saw to-day. 


Amid a hedge, where pale green leaves 
Were peeping from their sheaths so sly, 
We saw four eggs within a nest, 

And they were blue as summer sky. 


An elder-branch dipped in the stream, 

We wondered why it moved, and found 

A silken-haired, smooth water-rat, 
Nibbling, and swimming round and round. 


Where daises opened to the sun, 

In a broad meadow green and white, 
‘The lambs were racing eagerly— 
We never saw a prettier sight. 


We saw upon the shady banks 
Long rows of golden flowers shine, 
And first mistook for butter-cups 
The star-shaped yellow celandine. 


And leaning from the old stone bridge, 
Below we saw our shadows lie, 

And through the gloomy arches watched 
The swift aid fearless swallows fly. 


We heard the speckle-breasted lark 

As it sang somewhere out of sight, 
And tried to find it, but the sky 

Was filled with clouds of dazzhng light. 


We saw young rabbits near the wood, 

And heard the plivasant’s wings go ‘ whirr,’ 
And then we saw a squirrel leap 

From an old vak tree to a fir. 


We came back ly the village fields,— 

A pleasant wuik it was across them ; 

For all behind the heuses lay 

The orchards, red and white with blossom, 
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* Beside the lock, by the water-mill.’ 


Were I to tell you all I saw, For the whole landscape was alive 
J’m sure that it would take me hours; With bees, and birds, and buds and flowers 
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‘We saw young rabbits near the wood.’ 


~ 


HARRY'S FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS. 
‘CHAPTER Il. 
(Continued from page 51.) 

AM not going to describe 
all Harry’s battles; three 
or four chapters of fight- 
ing would be very tedious; 
so I shall only tell you 
briefly, that at last the 
battles came only once in 
three or four days, then 


one in a week, till finally 
a fortnight perhaps passed 
in perfect peace. I resume 


my story when Harry was nearly six, and 
when his going to school was as much a 
matter of course as eating his breakfast or 
dinner. 

‘Now, children,’ said Mr. Collins, one 
evening, ‘come out into the yard, and I 
will show you the young rabbits.’ 

How eager they had been for the last 
two or three days to see them! but they 
had waited for father’s time. Away they 
bounded now; Polly, as usual, was over- 
turned in the rush, and Harry was the one 
to pick her up: but at last they stood round 
the hutch, and one by one their father lifted 
out the pretty small new-comers to be 
stroked and admired. They were such 
beauties, with soft thick fur, long silken 
ears, and large bright-brown eyes. 

* How pretty they are!’ said Polly. 

‘What a pretty white one that 1s!’ said 
Harry, sticking his hands in his pockets, 
and nodding to the white one with his 
head. 

‘I mean to give you one apicce for your 
very own,’ said their kind father; ‘and as 
Jem is the eldest, he must choose first.’ 

Jem looked at them for a minute, and 
decided for the black one; Harry breathed 
freely, and with a chuckle of glee said to 
Jem, ‘ You forgot the white one, I should 
think! May I have it, father?’ 

‘Yes; and I am glad to please you, 
Harry, because you have got on so well at 
school of late.’ 

Harry looked shy and awkward, but re- 
covered himself the next moment, when 
Jem said, ‘1 shall name mine Bess,’ 

‘And I shall have the grey one because 
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it is the biggest,’ cricd Polly ; ‘and I shall 
call it Tom.’ 

Harry smiled. 

‘What shall you call yours, Harry?’ 
said Jem. 

‘Marion,’ answered Harry, quictly. 

‘Marion!’ repeated Jem: ‘ Marion! 
what a name for a rabbit! Marion is Miss 
i Be name, and you hate her, you know.’ 

‘I don’t!’ said Harry, all the blood rush- 
ing to his checks and brow: ‘I love her!’ 

em laughed, and Harry felt greatly 
inclined to knock him down. He meant 
to attempt it, but his father said soothingly, 
‘I am glad you do, my man; I am sure 
you ought. Never mind Jem, he is only 
teasing ; he would go a mile for Miss Grey 
any day, and I think Marion is as pretty a 
name as ever I heard for a rabbit, or a 
woman cither.’ 

Harry unclenched his fists, and he and 
Jem went off to a game at bat and ball. 
But in a few days bat and ball, marbles 
and pegtop, were alike laid aside. The 

et rabbits filled their time and thoughts. 
wish you could have seen Marion: of all 
lovely rabbits she was the most lovely; 
white as milk, pure as snow, with the softest 
velvet paws, the longest drooping ears, and 
such eyes! such sweet brown eyes!—I had 
almost said as bright as Harry’s; but no, 
Harry had a soul to shine through his, and 
no rabbit’s eyes could have been so full of 
meaning. 

The first thing in the morning, the last 
thing at night, and half-a-dozen times in 
the day besides, Harry ran to look at or 
to play with Marion: he went for long 
rambles in the fields, to hunt for nettles 
and sow thistles, and such plants as rabbits 
like, and many and many a halfpenny he 
spent in a bunch of parsley for his gentle 
favourite. 

Harry did not generally show affection 
for anybody or anything ; he could not have 
offered his governess a flower, or have gone 
up to her and kissed her as some of. you 
do your governess, but often, when he felt 
that he loved her very much, he fondled 
and petted Marion the rabbit for half an 
hour together, and he sometimes endcd by 
being not quite sure himself which of the 
two Marions it was he loved so dearly. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE summer passed, and winter set in 
cold, and wet, and dreary, and with it trouble 
came to the Collinses, for the master of 
the house had a bad fever, which lasted 
week after week, till, when he rose from 
his sick bed at last, he was so weak that 
he could not leave his arm-chair ae the 
fireside, or hold a book long in his hand, 
or bear little Polly’s noise at all, till about 

istmas, when he mended rapidly, and 
was soon able to go to work again. Harry 
was often a real help to his father and 
mother now: he ran many errands, bought 
most of the things that were wanted at the 
shop, never made a mistake in the change, 
amused Polly, and kept her out of the way ; 
and, best of all, read his little books and 
stories to his sick father in the evening, 
always ending with a chapter in the Testa- 
ment, which, as his mother declared, ‘he 
read as well as the clergyman.’ I am not 

80 sure of this myself, but I tell you as it 

was told to me. 

About this time Mr. Collins’s brother, who 
was a baker, offered to take Jem into his 
shop, and teach him his trade. His father 
and mother were glad to accept this kind 
offer, and the latter set busily to work to 
get Jem some new clothes made. 

‘We must give up the rabbits now,’ she 
said to her husband, without looking up 
tom her sewing ; ‘and I shall not be sorry.’ 

‘Give up the rabbits!’ exclaimed Harry, 
starting to his feet; ‘mother!’ and he 
could not utter another word. 

‘Well,’ said his mother, ‘who is to look 
after them now Jem’s going? They're a 
good bit of expense one way and another, 
and the washing they make is past all belief.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Harry, again, ‘the rabbits 
make washing !’ 

‘Yes,’ said his mother, sharply ; ‘many’s 
the week you’ve had four and five clean 
pinafores; and for all that, lialf your time 
you look like nobody’s child. I know what 
you're going to say, that you can look after 
them ; but I shan’t hear of it, for you’re too 
young, and I don’t believe they're whole- 
some either ; and in short,’ said Mrs, Collins, 
stopping to take breath, ‘the rabbits must 

done away with.’ 


‘But not Marion,’ said Harry, quietly, 
though he had a lump in his throat that 
almost choked him. 

His mother was silent for a moment: it 
flashed across her what Marion was to her 
little boy, and looking up from her work 
their eyes met. 

‘Well, no! I suppose not,’ she said, in 
an undertone, as though talking to herself ; 
and then in her usual voice, which was 
somewhat loud, she went on to her husband. 
‘We might sell half-a-dozen of them. I 
should be glad of the money to get a few 
things for Jem; and I should like to senda 
couple to the Vicar, he’s been so very kind 
all through your illness; one ought to 
to Mrs. Morrison, and Jem might take 
another to his uncle.’ 

‘We will send one to the landlord,’ said 
Collins; ‘he was very good about the rent.’ 

‘I thought of sending him a basket of 
apples,’ said . Collins; ‘it was a nice 
hamper my brother sent us, and maybe 
he’d like them better than the rabbits.’ 

The Collinses, from the father down to 
little Polly, were good-natured people, and 
Harry listened with the greatest interest. 

‘I wish [ had something to give Miss 
Grey!’ he exclaimed, with a half-sigh; 
‘we never hardly send her anything.’ 

‘Well, why don’t you give her some- 
thing ?’ asked his mother. 

‘Tye got nothing worth giving her,’ 
answered Harry: ‘nothing that she'd like.’ 

‘Give her Marion,’ said Jem, slily steal- 
ing a glance at his little brother. ; 

‘It 1s not a bad idea,’ said Collins, quietly. 
‘ What do you say to it, Harry ?’ 

Harry was speechless. Give away Ma- 
rion! his playfellow! his pet! his treasure ! 
Do fathers and mothers give away their 
little children? Could his father be in 
earnest? This was Harry’s firat thought; 
his next, that he had never heard so cruel 
a proposal; his next, that in all the wide, 
wide world, so beautiful a present could not 
be found for Miss Grey as ion ; his 
next, that she should have her. He did 
not raise his eyes from the little book he 

was reading, or seeming to read, but he 
asked, in a gruff voice, ‘Can she have tho 
little hutch for Marion to live in?’ 

‘What are you thinking of child?’ said 
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Mr. Collins showing his children the young rabbits. 


his mother. * How is she to keep a rabbit, The big tears which Harry had been 
living in lodgings, with not a bit of backyard | keeping back for the rae ten minutes 
as big as the palm of my hand? No, no! dropped on his book ; but he drewback mt 
if you give arabbit to her it must be a dead the shade to hide them. 

one for a pie, and then it will be a very nice (Concluded in our neat.) 
present.’ ————— 
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Composed expressly for ‘ Tae CHILDREN’s PRIZE,’ 


1. One day, all in the sweet spring weather, Two little maids went out to - ge-ther, 
2. So they twowent forth a-maying, Laughing, dancing, sing - ing, say-ing, 
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Oh, the bright May - day! Sun was shi- ning, birds 


were sing - ing, 
Oh, the bright May - day! What care we for 
ran 


mo - ther’s warn-ing ? ‘4 
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Flow-ers blooming, May-bellsringing, Oh the glad May -day! Oh the glad May-day! 
Who would bide at home this morning? Ohthe glad May--day! Oh the glad May-day! 
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Andante con moto. 


3. Mo-ther peeps from the lat - tice cry-ing 


Wise birds back to their nestsare fly - ing, 
4, Hark,the rain comes pat - ter, pat - ter! Gar - lands gay the 


wild winds scat- ter, 


-o 
the fic - kle 
the fic - kle 


May! 


May! Now 


Sil - ly 


mai - dens, where lo ye wan - der? 
mai - dens, hel skel - ter, 


cc. ga-ther thick - ly yon-der ! 
Has - ten back to 


Oh, the false May-day! Oh, the false May-day ! 
mo-ther’s shelter, ete the false May -day! Oh, the false May-day! 
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NE day, all in the sweet spring weather, 
Two little maids went out together— 
Oh, the bright May-day! 
Sun was shining, birds were singing, 
Flowers blooming, May-bells ringing— 
Oh, the glad May-day! 


So they two went forth a-maying, 
Laughing, dancing, singing, saying 
‘Oh, the bright May- day! 
What care we for mother’s warning ? 
Who would bide at home this morning? 
Oh, the glad May-day ! 


Mother peeps from the lattice crying, 
Wise birds back to their nests are flying— 
Oh, the fickle May! 


Copyright. 


Silly ae where do ye wander ? 
Storm-clouds gather thickly yonder! 
Oh, the false May-day ! 


Hark, the rain comes, patter, patter! 

Garlands gay the wild winds scatter— 
Oh, the fickle May! 

Now the maidens, helter-skelter, 

Hasten back to mother’s shelter, 
T'rom the false May-day ! 


Sunny skies may oft deceive us, 
Mother’s love can never leave us— 
Dh, no more we'll stray ! 
Home for maidens is the meetest, 
Brightest, safest, dearest, sweetest ; 
So at home we'll stay? 
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O,T—OT; H,OT—HOT: Ff) 1 
Poor Tommy forgot that the poker was HOT; end & | 
O, T—OT; N, OT—NOT: LINZ 
He touched it, and then he much wished he had NOT. Ns 
I, T—IT; K,IT—XIT; tH 
He let fall the poker, and burnt the poor KIT. ‘ 
I,T—IT; T,IT—TIT: 
And away ran the cat and her poor tabby TIT. 
R, Y—RY; 0, RY—ORY: 
So Tommy was whipped, and he loudly did CRY. 
R, Y—RY; D, RY—DRY: 
And a long time it was ere his eye he could DRY. | 
A, P—AP; N, AP—NAP: 
The dear little baby is taking a NAP. 
A, P—AP; L,AP— LAP: 
See how sweetly she lies on her dear mother's LAP. 
A,N—AN; P, AN—PAN: 
Peter can carry a pot or a PAN. 
A,N—AN; M,AN—MAN: 
And a good useful boy makes a good useful MAN; 
But one day when the boy for the butter-milk RAN, 
His foot was tripped up, and he spilt the whole CAN. 
U,P—UP; P, UP—PUP: 
So the milk was lapped up by the dog and the PUP. 
U, P—UP; S, UP—SUP: 
And the boy was obliged on his dry bread to SUP. 
I,N—IN; D,IN—DIN: 
At home when the children have made too much DIN. 
I, N—IN; P, IN—PIN: 
We set them on chairs and say, ‘ Now make a PIN,’ 
I, X—IX; S, IX—SIX: 
So as quiet as mice sit the whole number SIX. 
I, X—IX; F,IX—FIX: 
And all their bright eyes on one object they FIX. 
U, N—UN; R, UN—RUN: A 
Till at last mother says, ‘ My dears, off you may RUN, A 
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U,N—UN; F, UN—FUN: 
And don’t be so loud in your playing and FUN? 
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WHICH WAS THE HAPPIEST Mrs. Villiers had a group of little ones 
| ? round her, for they were a large family, 
a HOLIDAY ‘ and she looked pale and weary; yet she 
eee ee holiday pnw, ei !’ | welcomed her two eldest girls with a bright 
ae | illiers, as she and Emi 


89 \ eee smile, and began asking them about this 
uet younger sister—came in from school | holiday which wes to be given. 


‘It is Mrs. Bradley’s birthday, mother, 
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and she generally gives a holiday on that 
day. There uscd to be a party, too, but as 
it comes only four weeks before our holi- 
days that has been altered, and they give a 
large party at the breaking-up.’ 

Just then there was a ring at the strect- 
door, and the sound of a voice which both 
Kate and Emily seemed to know well, for 
they ran out into the hall on hearing it. 

“Oh, Kate, I have run so fast I’m out of 
breath, I wanted to catch you before you 
got home,’ gasped Fanny Howard. ‘I 
want you and Emily to come and spend 
to-morrow with me. Mother is going to 
take me into town to sce some siglits; the 
Polytechnic and one or two bazaars, and I 
don't know what else, and she told me I 
might ask you if your mother would allow 
you to come too.’ 

So Kate and Emily took their friend 
into the parlour, where she could make the 
request herself. 

Mrs. Villiers hesitated for a minute; she 
did not like to refuse her children a pleasure 
which she saw by their sparkling eyes and 
bright faces they would so much enjoy; 
but she did not care for them to go out 
very much while they were so young, 
wishing rather to see them content with 
anise pleasures at home than to be like 

‘anny Howard, always wishing to see 
everything where elder people went, 

‘Well, for once you may have them, 
Fanny,’ she said. ‘It is very kind of your 
mother to think of my little girls, and you 
must thank her for me. If it is a fine day 
and nothing prevents they sliall come to 
you soon ater breakfast.’ 

So Fanny ran off as quickly as she had 
run there, and Kate and Emily went back 
to the parlour to thank their mother for the 
leave she had given. 

“You said “it nothing prevents,” mother,’ 
said Emily. ‘ Nothing can, surely, before 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Nothing which I know of, dear,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Villiers, ‘or I should have 
refused at once. But now between this 
and to-morrow something might happen ; 
one of you might be ill, or the weather 
micht be very wet. We never can tell, and 
it is better not to be too sure.’ 

Kate and Emily said nothing. They 


got their books and sat down to prepare 
their lessons for the day after the holiday, 
but both of them were thinking how u- 
likely it was that anything could happen in 
so short a time to keep them at home. 

Next morning came. There was nothing 
amiss with the weather, for it was a fine, 
bright autumn day. Kate and Emily, who 
sleptin a little room together, had been out 
of bed more times than I could count 
before it was the hour for rising, to make 
quite sure that the mist of the early 
morning would clear away and end in sur 
shine, not rain. 

At Jast it was seven o'clock; there were 
sounds of little feet pattering about in the 
room overhead, aad little voices msing 
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shrill and high, some talking, some singing, | . 


some crying now and then—but all to , 
gether—and so Kate and Emily began 
dressing, and their tongues went as fast a3 
the little tongues upstairs, though thet 
tones were lower, as they chattered about 
the day’s pleasure which was before them. 
All of a sudden the sounds upstairs 
were broken by a loud scream —a scream 
which could only be caused by some ace'- 
dent, and which brought every one up to 
find what was the matter. It was Jeanie, 
a little girl of three, who had fallen against 


the one edge of a chest of drawers, | 
e 


cutting her forehead so badly that the 
blood streamed down her face. The blow 
had stunned the poor child, and she looked 
so white that Mrs. Villiers was frightened 
and sent off to the doctor in haste. 

All the house was in confuston. Nurs 
Rept the other children away, while Mrs. 
Villiers sat with Jeanie on her lap, looking 
wolricd and anxious. Meantime it was 
getting Jate, Kate and Emily were to be 
at Mrs. Howard’s at nine o’clock, and this 
accident had upsct all the regular habits of 
ne house so that they had not had break- 
ast. 

Kate was all impatience; she went into 
the nursery and got her breakfast there, 
and ran off to get ready, calling Emily to 
do the same. But Emily lingered on by 
the side of her mother, who in her fright 
had forgotten all about the promised treat 
for her elder children ; Emily felt as if she 
could not go before the doctor had come and 
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Jeanie was better, not lying there looking 
so white in mother’s arms. 

‘Are you going, Kate ?’ she said, as she 
went outside the door in answer to an 
impatient call from her sister. 

‘Going? Of course I am going. Why 
not?’ asked Kate. 

‘Mother said “ if nothing prevents,” ’ said 
a timidly. | 

‘Well, nothing does prevent,’ replied the 
elder girl, ‘You don’t suppose because 
Jeanie tumbles down and cuts her head I 
am to lose my pleasure !” 

‘I thought we might be of scme use at 
home, Kate.’ 

‘I shall go, Emily; if you are silly 
enough to stay at home it docs not matter 
tome. Only you may not have the chance 
of going again.’ 

‘I think I will stay with mother,’ said 
Mmily, ‘I should be thinking of Jeanie 
all day, and I couldn’t enjoy myself. , You 

cme in before you go, I suppose?’ 
she added, as she turned to leave the 
room, 

‘No, I shall be ready in a minute, and I 
hare no time to Lose. [should only disturb 
mother, so you can say good-bye for me, 
and tell her Tope Jeanie will be well when 

come back.’ 

That was what Kate said; what she 
felt was a dislike to go in, all dressed for 
her “ of pleasure, and to see her mother 
80 sad and anxious with Emily by her 
ee it would be a troublesome thought 
all day. 

When Emily returned to her mother 
the doctor had’ come, and in the bustle of 
his entrance and strapping up the cut pro- 
perly, which he said was a very bad one, 
nobody thought of anything but poor little 
eanic. But after a few hours she was 
better; able to play quietly with Emily, 
who amused her so well. By-and-bye Mrs. 
Villiers remembered all about the holiday 
and the expected treat. 

‘Why, this is the holiday, and you were 
to have gone with Fanny sight-seeing ! 
Poor chil ren! J forgot all about it through 
Jeanie’s accident. -I'am so sorry for you; 
but I will ask for a holiday, and give you a 
treat myself to make up for the disappoint- 
ment. But where is Kate? 
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Emily looked confused. 

‘Kate went; she told me to say good-bye 
for her; she did not like to intcrrrpt you, 
mother.’ 

For a moment Mrs. Villiers looked 
ogee rganet both sorry and displeased. 

nowing well her children’s disposition 
and Kate’s natural selfishness, she could 
guess the whole story without asking any 
more questions. 

‘You have been a great help and com- 
fort to me, dear child,’ she said, wee 
Kimily to her side and kissing her. ‘ 
shall not forget your kindness and unsel- 
fishness in so quietly giving up your own 

leasure; nor will God forget it, for He 
as said that all these little acts of good- 
ness which we do for others we really do 
for Him, and He will bless you for it. And 
then, I am sure you will also have the re- 
ward of feeling that you have done night, so 
that after all it will not have been an un- 
happy holiday.’ 
owards night Kate came home, looking 
tired and far from happy. Though she 
would not own it, her conscience had been 
ill at ease all the day, and had hindered 
the enjoyment she had expected. Then 
she found her mother was displeased at 
her leaving home without seeing her, so, 
altogether, she was uncomfortable and 
cross, and when the two sisters were to- 
gether in their room at bed-time she would 
tell Emily nothing of where she had been 
or what she had scen; she only said that 
‘she was glad there was no holiday for a 
long time—lessons were best after all.’ 

Next day at school their young com- 

ions asked Kate and Emily where they 
had been, and how they had amused them- 
selves, and they wondered that Kate, who 
had been sight-seeing, should seem so dull, 
whilst Emil , who said she had ‘only 
stayed at home,’ was so cheerful and 
bright. 

Of course thcy did not know the whole 
tale which you know now, or they would 
have seen ‘ which was the happiest holiday’ 
—the one sperit in selfish pleasure, or the 
one which had been passed in making hap- 
piness for anether with so much patience 
and love. 
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for, Tits BLACK LAMB. 
T was the children’s hour, 


™e i usually the happiest of the 
\ You twenty-four to the little 
3 \ Graysons, for then they 
had Aunt Effie all to 
themselves. It was the 
hour before the schiool- 
room tca and the grown- 
up people’s dinner. In 
the summer they spent it 
out of doors, showing Aunt Effie how the 
flowers in their little gardens had grown 
during the night. In the winter the little 
party were cosily gathered round the fire, 
or round the piano singing; for Aunt Efhe 
knew how to play and sing—in fact, she 
knew everything, the children thought. 
‘hen, when dusk deepened into dark (for 
gas was never used during the children’s 
hour), she told them a story, sometimes sad 
and sometimes merry, but always inter- 
esting, they thought. There were four little 
Graysons. The eldest, Clara, was eleven; 
Maud, nine; Harry, seven; and Minnie, 
Just five. 
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They were all seated as usual round the 


fire on the evening of which I write, but a 
glance was enough to show they were not 
teeling as usual. The fire as it flickered 
and blazed lighted up faces all sad enough, 
and some with tears still wet on their 
cheeks. “Aunt Effie, too, looked grave. 
Nobody spoke. What could be the matter 
with everybody? The grey parrot swung 
backwards and forwards in his hoop, angry 
that no one spoke to him. 

‘Seratch Polly, poor Polly !’ he said, in a 
coaxing tone; but nobody offered to pay 
him that polite attention. Polly was 
astonished, for he was not used to being 
neglected. ‘Take care, Polly bites!’ he went 
on, putting his head on one side, and speak- 
ing in a low, hollow voice. That Joke did not 
make them lauch as usual; but Polly was 
an obstinate bird, and determined to get 
their attention, so he began his celebrated 
performance—a terrible fight between a cat 
and a dog. This never failed to bring forth 
peals of laughter from the children, for 
Polly’s mews and barks were so natural 
that even Chuffice; the sleepy Skye terrier, 


woke up, and got excited. But to-night 
even that failed to bring a smile on any of 
the little faces. The cat jumped on Clara’ 
knee, but she pushed her off, and pussy 
walked away offended. Chuffie knew there 
was something wrong. His loving brown 
eyes blinked at his little friends through the 
rough hair that nearly hid them. He had 
too much sense to disturb them with any 
ill-timed display of his affection. He was 
a wise little dog, and knew how to romp 
when people were merry, and how to be 
quict when they were sad. At length Aunt 
liftie said,— 

‘ Now tell me all about it,’ and she drew 
little Minnie’s head closer to her shoulder, 
and stroked the bright hair off her flushed 
face. 

‘I saw Minnie standing at the cupboard, 
Aunt Iftie,’ said Clara, ‘and the jam wason 
the bottum shelf, and when cook could not 

nd it I only said, “ Ask Minnie—I’m sure 
she knows where it is:” then, Harry— 

‘hat will do,’ said Aunt Effie; ‘ speak 
for yourself now, Harry, like a man. _ 

Harry went scarlet with shame to the 
roots of his hair. 


‘{ said to Maud,’ he began in a broken | 


voice, ‘that Minnie had taken it.’ 

‘And Maud, what did you say to me?’ 
asked Aunt Effie. 

‘'Shat Minnie had stolen the jam,’ sobbed 
Maud, ‘ because I thought : 

‘ That is enough,’ ad Aunt Effie; ‘now 
comes my turn. J took the jam, and if you 


will call with me to-morrow on old Mr. §- 


Jones, I think she will tell you what a ood 
drink it made her, and how it soothed her 
couch in the night.’ 

‘Oh, I am so sorry, dear Aunt Effie!’ 
said Clara. ‘I only said it for fun.’ 

‘For fun!’ said Aunt Effie : ‘ my idea of 
fun is very different from yours. But stay, 
I will tell you a little story that may 
explain to you what [ mean.’ 

The children closed eagerly round, for 
a story was a thing never to be despised, 
however sad it might be. Then Aunt Efte 
began :— 

‘A short time ago there lived a flock of 
sheep upon a beautiful hill in Derbyshire. 
In fine weather nothing could have been 
more lovely than their home. A well-kept 
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road wound round the foot of the hill, and 
on the other side of the road stretched a 
lovely valley, with a stream rushing through 
its midst, and graceful trees waving their 
boughs above it. The hill itself was a 
mass of a ow colour, being covered witli 
ferns and heather, shrubs and wild flowers. 
‘The grouse went whirring up into the air 
from the broad heather waste, and thestately 
herons walked about its marshy places, 
nodding their plumed heads, or sailed round 
and round in the air, erying “ Mee-eu, mee- 
eu,” like cats, while they watched their 
little ones on the ground. The wild cattle 
hatha at the passers-by with their won- 
ering eyes, and rested their curly heads 
on the low stone walls that serve as hedges 
in that part of the country—walls made of 
loose stones piled up onsene another, with- 
out any mortar to bind them together. It 
ig @ common practice there for a shepherd 
to par down a piece of the wall when he 
wishes to drive his flock out of a field, and 
build it ap again, while the patient creatures 
all stand in the road waiting for him. 
Opening a gate seems a simpler method to 
us—does it not? but I suppose the walls 
are too loosely built to support gates. 

‘Now the sheep I am going to tell you 
about had three lambs—she was used to the 
management of children, for she had twins 
nearly every year. This year, however, 
she had three, and one of them was spotted 
with black. The pld sheep thought there 
was certainly one too many, aad she did 
not quite know whether to be proud or 
ashamed of her little daughter’s black face 
and legs. Her relations were all white, 
and some of them said rather unkind 
things about pou little Sooty’s complexion. 
Certainly the black spots gave a mischievous 
look to her face, but her mother loved her 
very much in spite of them. 

*“ Why shouldn’t the young ones be full 
of fun and frolic ?” she would say ; “ they'll 
soon enough grow into staid old sheep. 
And what with being as fat as we usually 
are, and having so much wool to carry 
about, and so many children to take eare 
of, there’s very little fun left in us.” 

‘Her mother soon found, however, that 
Miss Sooty was not so easy to manage as 
her sisters, and would not bear half the 
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spoiling and indulgence that they did. She 
would stamp her little black feet if told to 
do anything she did not like, and when she 
was angry with her sisters, “ Milky” and 
“Snowy, she would roll them about like 
a kitten rolls a couple of woollen balls, 
Still she was loving and kind - hearted, 
and all her naughty tricks were from 
Peeeeenet or what some people call 
un. 

‘When we change our pasture, Sooty 
dear,” her mother said one day, “ mind you 
walk in my footsteps, and keep close to the 
end of my tail. Remember what I say, for 
I cannot turn round to look after you. It’s 
not manners to do so when one is walking.”’ 

‘I should hate to walk in a track,’ said 
Harry ; ‘it’s as bad as being at school. But 
did Sooty promise that she would ?’ 

‘No,’ said Aunt Effie. ‘I am sorry to 
say she stamped as usual, and said, “I 
wont; I want to talk, and nobody can 
hear a word I say with my nose smothered 
in your fat tail.” 

‘“ My dear, you will come to a bad end 
some day,” said her mother, sighing. “My 
poor sister lost one of the finest of her 
children through the same cause. She was 
wilful like you, and would wander about 
alone, and one day they found her little 
body stiff and cold at the foot of a steep 
road over which she had fallen.” 

‘Dear me! how sad!” said Sooty, who 
was really a tender-hearted little lamb. 
“J never knew that I had lost a cousin. 
But then I have so many it is difficult to 
keep count of them all, and there is such a 
strong family likeness among my relations 
that I can scarcely tell one from another.” 

‘For some time after this long lecture 
Sooty behaved much better, and all the 
sheep began to think that there was no 
reason to dislike black feet and faces after 
all; and they felt quite sorry for the unkind 
things they had said of ‘little Sooty. I 
dare say they thought of the old saying, 
‘“‘ Tandsome is as handsome does,” and we 
all know what a true saying it is. 

‘One day all the sheep were lying baskin 
in the sun on a green slope of the hill, an 
Sooty, getting tired of the quiet, began 
kicking some of the loose stones that lay 
about with her little restless black feet. 
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Aunt Effie and the Children, 


‘“Don’t, don’t!” shcuted her mother; “if | HARRY’S FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS. 


you set a stone rolling, there is no knowing > 
where it may stop, or : what mischief it may (Concluded from page 2.) 
do.” HAY E you ever kept a pet. little ane 
(Concluded in our next.) A dog,a kitten, a canary ? 801 pmett 
a that was = ete the sane to you if if all 
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Harry reading to his sick Father. 


world was cross; something that nestled in | in those words? It gives me almost a heart- 

your lap, or ran to meet you, or fluttered its | ache to think of poor Harry’s grief. 

Wings when you came near; something ‘Run along to the shop, Harry,’ said 
at was your very own; is there not a | his mother, ‘and get me some buttons like 

great charm in that? Something that loved | that one; mind they are just the same size. 

you best; is there not a still greater charm | If you make up your mind about the 
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rabbits to-morrow morning, it will be time 
enough.’ 

When Harry came back from the shop 
his father was gone out, and his.mother 
was alone. 

‘That will do, child; thank you,’ she 
said, taking the buttons: ‘and now eat your 
supper quickly, and go to bed, it is past 
your time, and I want the table to do some 
Ironing.’ Harry ate his supper in silence, 
and then went to the little bedroom he 
shared with Jem, where his mother heard 

im say his prayers and evening hymn, 
kissed him, and left him to himself, 

It is a glorious night, clear, and not very 
cold; the birds are all asleep, each with its 

under its wing; the leafless trees 
stand out sharp and clear in the pale moon- 
light, and the quiet stars look calmly down, 
as they have done for thousands of years, 
on this unquiet earth: the moonlicht strcams 
through the window-panes on hundreds of 
little beds, and flickers across the rosy face 
of many a slumbering child. We will 
enter one of these little rooms—tread softly, 
lest we waken the sleeper. Is he asleep ? 
that round-limbed, fair-haired child; are 
the brown he closed? Is he wandering 
over sunny fields in his dreams, or coming 
home in triumph with a basketful of trea- 
sures that will make his wl ‘te rabbit so 
happy ? Ah, no! he is still, but wide 
awake; the great battle, the battle we 
must all fight, is going on: the love of self, 
and the love of another, are struggling in 
his soul for the mastery : which will con- 
quer? ‘Let us draw the curtains and Jeave 
him; the angels who stand by his pillow 
with folded wings look on him with oving 
care, and God is on his side, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Patrence, Johnnie! patience! I will go 
on presently, but I must first say something 
to the little girls, who are turnin g away 
their heads to hide their tears, Let them 
flow, children! tears of sympathy are such 
a8 angels might shed, and not be ashamed, 

knew ai little girl who cried herself to 
sleep for a fortnight because her kitten, 
her own playful, grey kitten, was lost, I 
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knew another whose pet canary died sud- 
denly, and though the whole household 
tried. to comfort her, and loaded her with 
presents, she quietly rejected them. ‘No, 
thank you,’ she said, with pale cheeks and 

uivering lips, ‘they can’t love me; Dickey 
did. I knew a third, a very little one, who 
had a china lamb, which she took to bed 
with her every night; once at midnight 
she was found sobbing bitterly, her pillow 
wet with tears. She had forgotten her 
lamb, and was weeping to think how sad 
and lonely it must be by itself in the cold, 
dark room. Ah, sweet little lamb! sheis 
herself safely folded now. I knew a fourth, 
a fairy-like child, one of those who are clad | - 
in purple and fine linen, to whom God has 
given riches and every blessing, but who 
are yet poor in spirit and very meck. One 
day this little one darted from her sisters 
and baby-brothers, ran to a tiny beggar- 

irl, who was weeping sorely, and put into 

er hand her own little cluster of buttercups 
and daisies; then throwing her arms round 
her neck, while the tears trickled down her 
own fair cheeks, she said tenderly, ‘ Don't 
ery, don't cry!’ It is to such gentle 
hearted children that I am speaking now; 
it is from all such tender-hearted souls that 
I ask for sympathy with Harry. 

Morning came, and the Collinses were all 
up very early, as usual. Mrs. Collins bustled 
about and stirred the fire every two minute 
to make the water boil, and Harry eat on 
the floor and laced up his boots. Presently 
his mother took a seat by the fire, with the 
teapot in her hand. 

‘Mother,’ said Harry, giving his boot 8 
tremendous jerk, ‘I am going to give 
Marion to Miss Grey.’ ; 

‘That's right,’ said his mother, looking 
at him with a bricht smile; ‘ directly after 
breakfast I'll ask father to kill her !’ 

Kill her! kill Marion! the words went 
like a knife to Harry’s heart, but he did 
not speak; his boots seemed never to get 
laced, and his mother did not say, ‘ Now, 
Harry, look sharp,’ or, ‘Don’t go to sleep, 
child;’ she let him alone, for, as I said 
before, she and her little son understood 
each other, and after breakfast she sent 
him to his uncle’s, and told him he need 
not be back till a quarter to nine, at which 
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time, when he punctually appeared, his 
mother put into his hand a lidded basket, 
and merely saying to him, ‘Now, if you 
make haste you will catch Miss Grey just 
before she runs into school,’ she turned 
into the house. The basket was heavy, 
but Harry walked steadily on with a firm 
sep, as he would have done if he had 
been carrying a coffin; indeed it was a 
cofin to him, though to others it was a 
basket. He met Miss Grey as she was 
leaving her door, and putting the basket 
into her hand he said, in his blunt way, 
‘T've brought you my white rabbit Marion, 
to make you a pie.’ 

Misa Grey started, looked at the child, 
and then answered quietly, ‘That is very 
kind of you, Harry ; it will be a great treat 
tome. I shall have the pie on Thursday, 
which is my birthday; and as I have a 
nend coming to dine with me, she will 

Vea treat, too. And now youand I must 
Tun, or we shall be late.’ 

wo minutes more and they were in 
school. Harry hung up his cap, and walked 
to his place. 

Children, I can be silent no longer. Let 
us give three checrs for Harry—thrce 
mgng cheers for my brave little hero. 
What shall we do for hin? Shall we crown 

, like the heroes of old, with a.wreath 
of parsley? Oh no! it would put him in 
mind of his rabbit. Shall we give hima 
wreath of flowers? I think not. Shall 
we give him a little medal, like the Crimean 
soldiers wear? for he has fought and con- 
quered in a more glorious battle than theirs. 

No, children! we will give him nothing but 
our love and sympathy, and he shall be our 
hero, yours and mine. I read of man 
great people in books that are not half ach 
heroes ; indeed it seems to me, that some— 
not all, but some—are more great in wicked- 
ness than anything else. Let them pass! 
we have a hero of our own, all the better 
or being a little one. Some children per- 
haps who read this little story, when they 
poe older may read a very touching and 
eautiful story, called ‘The Falcon.’ It 
was written several hundred years ago by 
a famous Italian story-teller, and it has 
been the delight of many a one till this day. 


Certainly it is very touching, but my true 


story is as good; indeed, I see little differ- 
ence, only the hero of the falcon was a gay 
cavalier with a cap and plume, and my hero 
is rather an untidy little boy, in a brown- 
holland pinafore: the cavalier’s mistress was 
a beautiful lady, clad in velvet and jewels 
and gold; and my hero’s mistress Is @ very 
simple maiden, in a quiet dress of grey. 
The sacrifice of the one was a falcon, of the 
other a white rabbit; which was the greater ? 
‘The white rabbit. Let us forget our 
headaches, and ask your governess if we 
may just give one more cheer for Harry. 
1 have a special reason for believing she 
will say ‘Yes;’ indeed, I rather suspect 
she ill join in it herself. 

Now I shall draw my history to a close. 
Well! don’t look so disappointed, and I 
will tell you a wee bit more. When Harry 
was seven he was invited to spend his 
holidays in the country; he was delizhted 
to go, and watched lis mother pack up 
his little box with great interest. 

‘When you come back,’ eaid his mother, 
‘you must go to the Boys’ School; you are 
too big for the Infant School now.’ 
~ I shan’t go away from Miss Grey,’ said 

arry. : 

sae sce he has not quite left off ‘shan’t.’ 
I hope you did not think he was perfect. 

‘You will go where father thinks best,’ 
said Mrs. Collins. 

Harry knew that as well as he knew his 
alphabet; so he said—lI give you my word 
that sturdy Harry said—in the same kind of 
coaxing tone that a young bear might have 
used, ‘ Mother! do let me stay at the Infant 
School a little longer.’ 

“Well! well! we'll see about it,’ said his 
mother. 

So she talked it over with his father, and 
they agreed that Harry would never find 
any one else to manage him so well as 
Miss Grey; and that as he loved her so 
dearly, and improved so fast, he should stay 
with her for the present. He was by far 
the most forward child in the school, and he 
outstripped his little companions more and 
more. Ie would listen to a Scripture lesson 
his governess was giving, take his slate - 
home, and write it out beautifully after tea ; 
he was quite beyond the usual lessons, and 
Miss Grey saw this so plainly, that when 
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‘I’ve brought you my white rabbit Marion, to make you a pie.” 


he was eight years old she told his father 
and mother it would not be right of her to 
keep him at the Infant School any longer. 
It was not good for him to be so much in 
advance of all the others, and he was quite 
strong and sturdy enough to make his own 


way amongst five hundred boys, if there’ 
had been so many: so Harry was 

on to the big school, and there we will 
leave him, to fight out the great battle he 


has as begun so well. A*. 
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: Watching the Robins, 


ROBINS STORY. 


Composed expressly for ‘The Children’s Prize.’ 
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H, dear little child, ‘neath the white blos- 
soms sitting, 
Watching the robins in the apple-trees flitting, 
Straw hat crowned with flowers, and eyes of 
true blue, 


~ | Nowtell me the story the Robin told you. 


Now this was the story, as told by the Robin 

To ‘Blue-Eyes,’ who answered him only by 
sobbing ; 

For who could have listened to Robin’s sad 
fate 


: And not have lamented with him his sweet 


mate? 


‘My mate, Madame Redbreast, said, “ ies, 
dear Bob, 

I must have a soft nest, which the boys can- 
not rob. 

I've four little eggs all speckled with blue; 

If you'll build me a nest, I'll hatch them for 
you.” 


‘TI flew about quickly, worked early and late ; 

I finished the nest, and called my dear mate. 

“Oh, Robin,” said she, ‘what have you been 
about ? 

You have built this nice nest in the old eaves- 
spout! 


‘“The rain it will drown both your birdies 
and me; 

You had better have built in the old apple- 
tree.” , 

But she laid down the eggs and hatched 
them out there, 

Little Bob, Dicky Redbreast, and Yellow- bill 
fair. 


‘Alas for my mate and my little birds three! 

I wish, oh, I wish I had built in a tree. 

My poor little birds were washed out and 
drowned, 

And I found my dear mate lying dead on the 
ground.’ 


Francis Cog. 
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ie Gee must not talk or play about, for mother lay | 

FRIENDS IN NEED. ill in the room, and Jane said that a noise 
LMILE Nancy was very hungry. | would make her worse. And there was | 
She had had no breakfast that morn- | baby to take care of and keep good; and 

ing, and hardly any supper the night before, | this was no easy task, for though the little 
and now the day was getting on, » with very | creature had a dry crust to suck, she was 
little chance of any dinner. Then, too, she | cross and restless. In vain had Nancy tried 
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to hush her to sleep; in vain had she rattled | and content. It was almost more than 
a broken doll’s sin in an old tin mug, and | Nancy could bear, poor little eyene 
played bo-peep behind her pinafore; baby | thing! Oh, if they might but go oe ee 
still kept crying out, and would not be quiet | the street and make mud-pies, as they dl 
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yesterday! Then, perhaps, they would both 
forget they were hungry, and baby would be 
good. But the rain was falling, and Jane 
said they must stavin. The tears began to 
roll down the child's cheeks: but she would 
not sob out aloud, for that might wake 
mother; and she would not tease Jane for 
something to eat, because she knew that 
there was no bread in the cupboard, and 
that - the milk had gone to make mother's 
ruel, 

e If Nancy was full of trouble, so also 
was her elder sister Jane, a girl of twelve 
or thereabouts, and on whom her mother’s 
illness had suddenly laid all the weight of 
family care. No, not quite all the weight; 
for Jim, a lad two years younger than her- 
self, was thoughtful and bade. and helped 
all he could when he came home at night 
from his work. But even with this help 
Jane could not find much time for sewing, 
and such little matters as she did get 
through were but ill paid for. 

And now the worst had come: her mother 
was weaker than ever to-day; baby was 
hungry and fretful, and still it could not 
be sent out from the shelter of their one 
room; the last penny was spent; and Jim’s 
wares were not due till Saturday. Jim 
himself had cried that morning when he 
went off to his work, knowing what sore 
trouble he was leaving behind him. And 
the trouble was so pressing that Jane gave 
way at last, and, crouching down on the 
floor out of sight of the sick hed, she hid her 
face in her hands and cried bitterly. By- 
and-bye a soft touch called her to ea) 
Little Nancy was at her side, and a thin 
caressing arm was round her neck. 

‘Don't cry, Jenny dear. It'll make 
mother bad. Are you hungry, too?’ 

Jane gave the child a hug, and tried to 
stop her tears. Just then there came a 
gentle knock at the door, and, freeing her- 
scif from her little comforter’s embrace, she 
got up and went to see who it was. ‘There 
in the doorway stood a short, burly-looking 
man, in top-coat and hat, whom she knew 
as Mr. Robson the grocer, in whose shop 
Jim served as errand-boy. It gave her a 
great start to see him, for instantly she 
thought that he had come to complain of her 
brother. Yet Jim was so good, and had 


never had a cross word given him since he 

had first got the place, now two months 

back. She dropped a courtesy and waited 

for her visitor to speak. He had a deep 

es voice, and his first words frightened 
er :— 

‘So your mother’s ill, I hear! No business 
to have children about where there’s a sick 
person.’ 

‘We've only this room, sir,’ was the timid 
answer ; ‘and it's too wet to send them into 
the strect.’ 

‘And you've no neighbour you can get 
to take care of them ?’ 

‘Mrs. Jenkins, down below, has _ been 
very kind about them; but she’s out wasb- 
ing to-day.’ 

‘Humph! Well, you seem in a peck 0 
trouble, any how. And what’s the little 
one crying for? Hunery—eh?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jane, sadly. 

‘And you've no money to buy anything 
with? Your brother’s told me all about it. 
Shouldn’t have let things go so far. How 
ill your mother looks, to be sure ! I’matfraid 
I’m disturbing her.’ 

‘She’s worse to-day, sir,’ said Jane. ‘ And 
I'm sure I’ve done all I can; but——’ 

‘But it’s not intended that a young lass 


like you should have such a load on your 


shoulders and no one to give a lift.’ 
‘Jim does all as ever he can, sir,’ inter 
rupted Jenny. 


‘Aye, I know; I’ve been questioning him |] 


this morning, and find out what a good 
little chap he is, and how fond of his 
mother and all of you. Yet you sent him 
off without bit or ecrap for his breakfast!’ 

‘Please, sir, there was nothing but a sup 
of milk for mother.’ 

‘ You don’t look as though you’d had over- 
much either. Well, I’m sending in Jim 


with a basket of things as will set you up for | 
a while. And now wemust get rid of these | 


little ones. You pop their hoods and hand- 
kerchiefs on, and I'll take them with me. 

‘Oh, sir! it ‘Il be such a trouble.’ 

‘Set about it at once. I'll promise to 
take care of them. I’ve no missis, to 
sure, but my sister will look after them: 
and, at any rate, they shan’t want for a g00 
dinner.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, sir!’ Jane said, tears of 
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gratitude brimming to her eyes. ‘ Won't 
you step in and take a chair ?’ 

‘No, I'll wait here. You be quick. The 
sooner they are out of the way the better.’ 

Five minutes later Ife was walking along 
the street, with baby on onearm and Nancy 
holding by his other hand and casting timid 
glances up into his face. Thelittle girl was 
much puzzled by the whole proceeding, and 
felt a good deal scared when she found her- 
self in the parlour behind Mr. Benson's 
shop, and in the presence of Miss Benson 
herself. For the good woman had not the 
manner or looks likely to gain a child's 
confidence at once. She was stiff and prim, 
had a sharp face and voice, and none of the 
caressing ways the little folk love. She 


_ Was surprised too at the arrival of the 


children, and asked tartly what it all meant. 
Nancy, with her fingers stuffed into her 
mouth, and her frightened eyes watching 
the effect on Miss Benson, listened anxiously 
toher protector’s explanation. 

ey are Jim Boot’s little sisters. Their 
mother's down with rheumatic fever or 
“mething—like to die, I fear; and they’ve 
but one room; so I’ve brought these little 
souls out of the way, and promised the 


eet girl you will look after them a bit. 


tsa sad case, and we ought to have known 
of it.before. Poor little things! they are 
half starved now. You'll see to them, won’t 
you?—there’s a good old girl!’ 
iss Benson relaxed. She had a kind 
heart after all, and took the little wailing 
by from her brother’s arms more tender] 
than might have been expected. Seeing all 
gong on well, Mr. Benson patted Nancy 
on the head and returned to the shop; 
and then Miss Benson opened a cupboard 
and gave each of the children a slice of 
seed-cake—‘to stay their hunger,’ as she 
said, until some good food could be got 
ready. By the time the good food appeared 
~and never before had food tasted so good 
® Nancy —the middle-aged woman and 
little lassie were on fair terms of friendship. 
cre was something very touching in 


Nancy's story of her home and child’s life 
— how father had died last Christmas, 
and mother had cried so bad, and worked 
80. hard at her needle ever after; how, 
since the new trouble of sickness had fallen 
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on the household, she had had the charge 
ot baby ; how hungry she had been all the 
morning, and all yesterday, and for many 
days before, but had tried hard not to ery, 
because it fretted Jane, and because she 
knew all the pennies had to go to buy 
things for mother. 

‘ And will you stay here all night ?’ asked 
Miss Benson. ‘If you will, you shall have 
a doll and baby a rattle: or will you go 
home with Jim?’ 

Nancy thought awhile. ‘It’s nice being 
here,’ she said ; ‘ but I never kissed mother ° 
before we came away. I'd not like mother 
todie;’ and the little bosom heaved with 
suppressed sobs. 

‘Who talks of dying?’ asked Miss 
Benson. 

‘The master did when he brought us in 
—Jim’s master, I mean.’ 

‘Ah, but she'll be better now. Jim has 
taken her all manner of good things that 
will make her well. You shall go with me 
to-morrow, and kiss her, and tell her you 
are happy with us.’ 

And what comfort that visit, and that 
kiss, and that assurance brought to the sick 
woman! And how Jane blessed the severe- 
looking ‘old maid,’ who had proved herself 
such afriendin need! And what a beam- 
ing face Jim brought home at nights now! 
for he never came without some dainty or 
other from the shop—a quarter of a pound 
of tea, a couple of fresh eggs, or a small 
packet of arrow-root. And the timely help 
was not in vain. Mrs. Boot grew gradually 
stronger, and at last was able to sit up and 
work a little again. And not until then 
did Miss Benson let the children leave her; 
and by that time the three had grown so 
fond of each other that the parting was hard, 
and an agreement had to be made. 

‘The little dears must often come to see 
me; I’m going to put Nancy to school, and 
find her in frocks and shoes, and brother 
George will always have a fig or something 
for baby if you want her out of the way at 
any time, and will send her along with Jim 
in the morning. Brother George is quite 
silly over that child, and often talks of how 
she sobbed on his shoulder as he carried 
her through the streets. And if you can’t 
get through quite so much work as you did 
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Jim giving Jane good things for Mother. 
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LITTLE 
sg CHARLIE'S JOURNEY. 


&HARLIE LESLIE had never 
y seen the country. He was 
‘¥@ 5 born in London, and had not 
“eg been away from the smoky 
town in his life. His father 
was dead, and he died so long 
ago that Charlie could not 
remember him. Sometimes 
in his sleep the little boy used 
to see a kind face, and hear 
a loving voice, and think he was talk- 
ing to his father; and now and then he 
dreamed of white angels, strong and fair, 
who seemed to wear the same bright face: 
so Charlie knew that his father. was in 


| Heaven. 


. Sometimes his mother showed him a 
book and pictures, which she kept locked 
up in a brass-bound trunk, and inside the 
' book was written his father’s name, ‘George 
' Herbert Leslie.’ It was also written in 
_ pencil under some of the pictures. When 
Charlie asked his mother why the name 
was written, she told him the pictures were 
drawn by his dear father, and that the book 
had been father’s too; but some day, if he 
rew up to be a good man, Charlie should 
ave them for his own. 

Charlie tried to be good after hearing 
this, and kept his mind on his lessons, but 
sometimes he forgot the book and pictures, 
and was naughty and careless. 

He did not go to school, for his mother, 
being poor, could not afford to pay for him, 
so he Jearned his lessons on the window- 
seat, and when his mother had finished her 
sewing in the evening she heard him say 
them before he -went to bed. 

On Sundays Charlie’s mother took him 
to church; he liked to hear the organ and 
singing, and was nearly always good; but 
sometimes he grew tired, and would not sit 
still. He was once so restless that he fell 
off the seat and hurt his chin, and his 
mother was obliged to take him home. So 
you see little Charlie was not always a good 
boy, but when he knew his faults he was 
sorry, and tried to do better. 

One day, as Charlie sat learning his 
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lessons on the window-seat, and sometimes 
looking out into the street, the postman 
knocked at the door. 

‘Mother,’ he cried, ‘may I go to sée if 
the letter is for you?’ 

‘No, my dear,’ replied his mother. ‘I 
do not expect a letter.’ 

Charlie's mother felt sad as she said 
this, for no one sent her letters now that 
her husband was dead, and she was poor 
and lonely. 

Charlie went back to his book, and began 
reading again about Edward the Black 
Prince, but soon the landlady came in, and 
gave a letter to his mother. Charlie’ 
mind wandered from the Black Prince, he 
was 80 anxious to know what was in the 
letter, but he knew he must not ask ques 
tions till his mother gave him leave. 

‘What a long time she takes to read it!’ 
he thought, taking @ peep at the paper. 
‘There are not many words. I hope 
mother will tell me who wrote it.’ 

Like many little boys and girls, you see, 
Charlie was curious. 

At last his mother called Charlie to her. 

‘Charlie, she said, ‘ you remember that 
I told you dear father had a father too 
living in the country, whom neither you 
nor I have seen?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Charlie. 

‘Well, dear, he is your grandfather, and 
he wishes you to go and see him.’ 

‘Shall I go?’ cried Charlie in a grest 


hurry. 

‘Should you like to go away from mother, 
Charlie, to a strange place?’ 

‘But you will go with me,’ said Charlie. 

‘Grandfather has not asked me to £0, 
dear. He does not know me, but he would 
like to see you, because you are his only 
son’s little boy; and there is grandmother 
there too, who used to nurse your father 
when he was a little boy, as I nurse you 
sometimes.’ 

‘Is there?’ asked Charlie, doubtfully. 

‘Yes, dear, and I should like. you to g° 
to see them; they will love you for dear 
father’s sake.’ 

‘Do they love you, mother?’ asked 
Charlie. 

‘They do not know me,’ said his mother: 
‘but it will do you good to go, and you W 
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play in the fields among the flowers, and 
see horses and cows and shecp, and drink 
nice milk, and come home with rosy cheeks 
topoor mother” 

‘T don’t want to go without mother,’ said 
little Charlie, hiding his face in his mother’s 
dress, She did not speak for a little while, 
but sat stroking his hair, then she said,— 

‘But mother wishes her little boy to 


£0. 
‘Mother,’ said Charlie, looking up quickly, 
‘you are crying. What is the matter ?’ 
‘Nothing, dear, nothing,’ she answered. 
‘We will talk about your new clothes, for 
you must have new clothes to go.’ 

‘And you will have new clothes too, 
mother, won’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, when you come home; and 
perhaps mother will have money enough to 
uy a new picture-book.’ 

So they talked about the visit, and 
\ Charlie's clothes till tea-time, and after 

tea Charlie said his lessons, and went to 


When the day came for Charlie to go 
his mother took him to the station, for he 
was to be put in the train, and his grand- 
~~ fatherhad promised to meet him at the other 
_ Station, His clothes were packed in a little 
eather portmanteau, which had belonged 
to his father, and his best straw hat was in 
alittle box. A porter put both the port- 

manteau and little box under the seat, and 
_ his mother gave his ticket to the guard, 

who promised to take him out at the right 
| fhe, and leave him safe with his grand- 
ther, 

‘Isn'the a kind man ?’ whispered Charlie, 
_ Who was half-frightened at the noise. Just 
then, a pleasant-looking old gentleman 
came into the carriage and sat down. Ile 
looked at Charlie once or twice, and then 
— Said to his mother,— 

‘Is this little gentleman going far?’ 

Charlie’s mother named the station, and 

entleman said,— | 

‘lam going the same way, and I will 
take care of him if you like.’ 

Charlie’s mother was very glad, so she 
thanked the kind gentlemaa, and told him 
that the guard had Charlie’s ticket. 

At last the bell rang, and his mother put 
her arms round her little boy, and kissed 


him for the last time, and askcd God to 
blees him, and bring him home safely. 
And she whispered in his ear,— 

‘Always remember your prayers, dar- 
ling, and ask God to comfort mother while 
you are away.’ : 

The kind. gentleman wrapped his rug 
round Charlie’s legs, and smiled at him. 
But Charlic’s eyes were full of tears, and 
as the train moved away he sprang up, 
and stretched out his arms to his mother, 
erying, ‘ Let me come back, I do not want 
to Icave you.’ 

But the gentleman held him tight, and 
let him look out of the carriage window, 
till the train turncd round a corner, and 
mother and child could see each other no 
more. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


NOTHING TO DO. 


(Opa with a very dismal face, 
Sat Lily on the floor, 

Sighed, yawned, looked sideways at Aunt Grace, 
And loudly sighed once more. 


‘Well, Lily, what’s amiss to-day ? 
Your face looks full of care ; 
The boys are all gone out to play, 

And you sit sighing there.’ 


*Oh dear, Aunt Grace, it’s much too hot 
Yor romping with the boys ! 

I've looked at all the books I’ve got, 
And played with all the toys. 


‘I'm almost sure, if you were me, 
You'd feel like sighing too, 

It is so hot ; and then, you see, 
I don’t know what to do.’ 


‘ How very sad! But then, who knows ? 
We may disperse the gloom ; 

Unless you're quite too tired, suppose 
You walk across the room. 


‘Unlock the cupboard with this key, 
Take dut a work-bag blue, 

And hunt inside it, till you see 
Some lilac print, quite new. 


‘ That’s right; now you this print shall take, 
And, as you're tired of play, 

Begin a little frock to make, 
Which you can give away.’ 
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‘Nothing to do.’ 


But Lily pulled a lengthy face, So go and fetch your work-box here, 
Rolled up her pinafore, And watch me cut it out. 

And said, ‘ Me make a frock, Aunt Grace! 
I don’t know how, I’m sure!’ 


‘ Now, sit upon your little chair— 
It's by the window, see! 

‘I’m quite aware of that, my dear, Run up the seams I’ve pinned you there, 
But you can’learn, no doubt; Then bring your work to me,’ 
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The Stone-breaker. 


Tech too hot to make it neat,’ And meantime did her very best 
sht Lily, ‘if I tried !’ The neat clean work to spoil. 
g laying slowly reached her seat, ; ; 
. Areva stitch she sighed She pulled and twisted it about, 
. And rubbed the cotton brown, 
half a seam, then Dave to rest She pricked her needle in and out, 


| ; oh from such hard vail, At last she laid it down. 
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And in her face Aunt Grace could read 
The thoughts she could not sce ; 

A very ill-used child indeed 
She felt herself to be. 


For half an hour there Lily sat, 
Her hand beneath her cheek, 

And Aunt Grace thought it, after that, 
Quite time for her to speak. 


She rose, and put the work away, 
Said, ‘ Lily, come to me, 

I've something that I wish to say :’ 
And took her on her knee. 


And said, ‘ The time that you have spent 
In doing nothing there, 

Was only time which God had lent 
For you to use with care. 


‘And do you think it pleases Him, 
To see it wasted so ?’ 

With drooping head, and eyes grown dim, 
She faintly answered, ‘ No!’ 


‘ Then, darling, we will kneel and pray, 
And God will not refuse 

Forgiveness for the wasted day 
He sent to you to use.’ 


So down they knelt beside the chair, 
And, taking Lily’s hand, 

Aunt Grace just said a little prayer 
Which she could understand. 


Then Lily got her work, to see 
How soon it could be done, 

And when the boys came in to tca 
The seams were neatly run. 


And often, when she felt inclined 
To idle as before, 

Aunt Grace’s words came back to mind, 
And made her try once more. A. E. N. 


THE BLACK LAMB. 
(Concluded from p. 84.) 


RN our picture is sitting the 
poor old man who broke 
up the stones to mend the 
road, resting against the 
stone wall at the bottom 
of the hil. It was his 
dinner-hour, and he had 
aright to enjoy his hard- 
earned rest. He had taken 

\ off his large wire specta- 
cles, and rubbed the dust off his poor 


withered face, and was looking anxiously 
for the great joy of his life, his dear little 
grandchild Dolly. At last he saw the gleam 
of her golden hair and the light of her bright 
blue eyes as she came along singing mer- 
rily, with the little tin can of coffee, and the 
smal] basin which held his dinner, tied up 
in the clean red handkerchief in her hand. 

‘* Here I am, grandfather, at last,” she 
said. “Mother was ailing this morning, so 
I am a bit late.” 

‘“'Only a bit, my pet!” said the old man, 
kissing her fondly, ‘“‘and I'm too old to be 
soon hungry. Hunver comes to the young 
’uns first—don’t it, Dolly ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed it does,” said Dolly laugh- 
ing, for she was always hungry enough for 
her dinner, though it was generally nothing 
more tempting than a few potatoes, ors 
thick slice of bread and treacle. 

‘She sat close beside her grandfather, on 
a heap of stones that were put ready for 
him to break up in the afternoon. They 
rested against the wall, and were as com- 
fortable and happy as any one could be on 
the softest velvet sofa. 

‘“ What a bright day it is, grandfather! 
how the birds do sing! and how comfortable 
the sheep look lying on the hill!” said 
Dolly, as she fed the old man, and held the 
can up to his lips when he wanted to drink— 
just as if he were a little child, and she 
ever 80 many years older. ; 

‘She always fed him, because he said “it 


made the food taste richer like;” besides, it \f 


was Dolly’s greatest pleasure to wait on 
those she loved.’ 

* Dear little Dolly !’ said Minnie; ‘1 like 
her so much! Is she alive? Shall I ever 
see her, Aunt Effie?’ 

‘Yes, darling, she is alive; but mine isa 
sad story to-night, and I know vou will be 
sorry for poor Dolly soon. But I must 
make haste and finigh it, for it is nearly 
dinner-time. 

‘Well, the sheep were dozing on the 
hill, when they were startled by the noise 
of stones rushing down the steep rocky 
side of it. They started to their feet, and 
trotted off to see what was the matter. 
The old sheep’s heart sank within her, for 
she guessed that Sooty had been doing 
some mischief, or having “a bit of fun,” as 
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she called it. And her fears were only 
too true. Sooty had kicked a large stone, 
which rolled quickly down the hill, hitting 
other stones as it rolled on. One of these 
stones bounded off from the rocky side of 
the hill and hit poor Dolly in the face, just 
as she was lifting up the can to her grand- 
father’s lips, and saying, “‘ Now for the last 
drink :” the can fell from her hands, and 
she gave a piercing cry, and dropped to the 
ground.’ 

‘Was she much hurt, Aunt Effie?’ 
asked the children anxiously. 

‘Yes, indeed she was.’ 

‘What did her grandfather do?’ asked 


ar 7 
‘He lifted up his little darling as well 
ashe could, for he was trembling so that 
he could scarcely stand, and he begged 
her to speak to him, for at first he thought 
she was dead. But for once poor Dolly 
could not obey him, she could only moan 
T answer, , 

‘Jut then a gentleman drove by. The 

ll was very steep, so his horse was 
fae slowly. Seeing that an accident 

happened, he stopped and asked what 

was the matter. He was a doctor, and a 
very kind one. He lifted Dolly into his 
is and drove her and her grandfather 
ome. 

‘“Will she get better, sir?” said the poor 
_ heart-broken old man, when Dolly was laid 
on her bed. 

*“She will live, I think,” said the doctor, 

“but I fear she cannot recover the sight of 
er eye; it is injured for life.”’ 

The children were silent, and looked 


a sad. 
unt Effie saw they were trying to find 
out what the story had to do with them- 
selves, 
arry was the first to speak. __ 

“It is very wrong indeed to throw 
stones. I never do.’ 
__J am glad of that, said Aunt Effie. 
But, Harry, there are many things that 
hit as hard as stones, and hurt as badly. 
We all have it in our power to say as well 
as to do things that may injure for life.’ 
_ ‘Dear Aunt Effie,’ said Maud, throw- 
ing her arms round her neck, and kissing 
her; ‘you scold in a kinder way than 
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any one else in the world.’ Then the 
dinner-bell rang, and Aunt Effie had to 
leave them.. : 
Nurse wondered why the children were | 
so quiet that night when she put them to . 
bed, which was generally rather a noisy 
sbeaaeers They were thinking of Dolly’s 
ate, and people cannot think and talk 
much at the same time. They thought so 
much of that story, that Aunt Effie never 
had to tell them so sad a tale agen: . 


THE DUCK. 


THINK it was a stroke of luck 
To come into the world a duck ; 
I fly, IJ swim, I walk, you see: 
What other can compare with me? 


T swim—far better than the swallow, 
I fly—and beat old Dobbin hollow, 
I walk—and thus surpass the trout 
And other fishes, out and out. 


But when did Envy ever lack 

A word of ill behind one’s back ? 

It makes me sick to hear them talk, 
They say I waddle when I walk. 


And when I fly with outspread wings 
The swallows mock—the saucy things’ 
They say I dare not wheel nor skim, 
Lest I should fall and break a limb. 


And yesterday, a pert young chub 

Gave me, he thought, a hardish rub: 

‘ That swimming °®’ said he with a laugh : 
‘T call it only half and half.’ 


Well, let them talk, it won’t hurt me— 
They are not ducks and drakes, you see; 
Our graces put them in a pet, 

All grapes are sour one cannot get. 


There’s only one thing where I fail, 
I try to sing—it’s no avail; 

I got a cold a long time back, 

And never get beyond a * Quack !’ 


T’ll take some lessons of the lark 

Next time I hear him in the Park, 

Then won't folk listen with a ‘ Hush! 

The duck sings better than the thrush !’ 
GEORGE S. QUTRAM. 
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HE squirrel hastens to and fro, 


With acorn, nut, and corn, 
His hall to fill—he’s much to do, 
For winter's coming on. 


‘He does not stop for friends or foes 
Until his work is done; 
He needs no telling—well he knows 
Cold winter’s coming on. 
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His storehouse, filled with all that 
His eye looks proudly on; 
Then chatters forth throughout ia 


‘ Now let cold winter come.’ : bas : 


Come, children, like the squirrel, try 
In life’s bright sunny morn 
To seek a good, a wise supply, 
Before old age comes on. 
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wz DODY'S NEW HOME. 
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ATIENCE, come to the win- 
dow! quick, quick! here is 
something you will like to 


see. 
.  Itwas little Master Arthur 
who spoke, and Patience, the 
nurse at the Bank-house, ran 
to the window, sewing in 
hand, and looked down into 
the street below. 

What was passing in the 
narrow street of the country 
town to make her heart beat 
so, and to cause-her to strain 
her eyes as the sound of 
wheels went harshly by? 

Just a clumsy cart Jaden with basket- 
work, cradles, and chairs, screens and cages, 
reticules, and baskets of all sorts; a poor 
dispirited horse in the shafts driven by a 

y, while two rather ill-favoured women 
| walked alongside, hawking their goods. 

Patience shook her head. 

‘No, Master Arthur, it isn’t her; and I 
don’t see him either. I should know him 
anywhere.’ 

‘But she might be inside,’ said little 
Arthur : ‘it’s a house-cart you know, Pa- 
fence, where people can live; and indeed 
I did see a little girl leaning out of the 
window. Run and ask if they know your 
sister. They might know her; basket-people 
have friends perhaps, like bankers. Father 

nows so many other banker-gentlemen. 

But Patience only sighed. ‘No, Master 
Arthur, I can’t always be running after 
stranre folk in the street; your mother 
wouldn’t like it: but I’m gomg down to 
the Cottage Hospital after tea, and I can 
ask the name of these basket-people then.’ 

‘You are always going to the Hospital 
now, said the little boy, ‘and I wanted you 
to take us a walk; you're so much nicer 
than Jane.’ 

Patience smiled. ‘Your mother lets me, 
e oy 5. fry you ee Ae me 
rom helping the poor sick people ow, 
Master Arthur a ‘i pea 

Master Arthur looked undecided, but 
consoled himself by saying, ‘ Well, there, 
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‘mind you ask all about the basket-cart. I 


do so want you to find your sister.’ 

It was the nursery romance, this sister 
of Patience’s,—a pretty giddy girl, who five 
years ago had run away from home and 
maitied a travelling basket-hawker, a worth- 
lees, good-for-nothing fellow. 

She had written home just twice, and 
then no more news had come of her, to the 
ite of her poor mother, who, long feeble, 

ad sickened and died, without being able 
to recall her lost darling to her bedside. 

Patience, her elder sister, being thus left 
homeless, was taken by Mrs. Callender of 
the Bank-house as nurse, and was much 
prized there. 

‘I shall not keep her long thouch, I can 
see, said her mistress to a friend: ‘the 
girl has such a decided gift for nursing 
sick people that I must get her into our 
Cottage Hospital. She already spends all 
her holidays there, helping the matron for 
the mere love of the thing; she is wasted 
on my healthy little ones, fond as they are 
of her.’ 

Patience was lucky enough to overtake 
the basket-cart lower down the town when 
she went out; she stopped the elder of the 
two women in charge, and asked if they 
knew aught of one Rhoda Wilson, whose 
husband was in the trade. 

The woman was very civil, but she seemed 
to avoid answering directly; there was a 
Wilson in the trade, she knew, but as to 
his wife she couldn’t say rightly : she fancied 
that she’d heard tell that she died a while 
since, and left a little girl. No! would it be 


a boy ? 

' Oh, can’t you be sure?’ said poor Pa- 
tience. ‘ Dead! anda little motherless baby 
left! I’m her sister, and so anxious about 
her. Where could I find Peter Wilson, or 
the child?’ 

The woman didn’t know—couldn’t say— 
and must be moving on. Just then a child's 
mrt sounded from the cart. 

‘ My little grandchild,’ said the woman, 
seeing Patience start and quiver. ‘ Rachel's 
child there. Hold your noise, Dody, or 
granny won't give you no cakey.’ 

The latter words were a mixture of threat 
and whining would-be affection, which gave 
Patience a mistrust of the woman. 
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The Hawker’s Cart. 
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‘Then yor can tell me no more?’ she said, 
sorrowfully. ‘I wish you could, if you sce 
Peter Wilson, tell him Patience Morse, 
nurse at the Bank-house, Martenly, wants 
news of her sister sadly.’ 

And Patience stepper on, making the 
best of her way to the Cottage Hospital, 
lately established at Martenly. 

She was so busy there that she only once 
or twice had time to sigh over poor Rhoda 

ead, perhaps, without one of her own 
kin to soothe her last moments ! 

The woman might be mistaken though, 
she seemed uncertain, and Wilson was a 
common name; she would speak to master 
about it, he was so kind and clear-headed, 
he always knew what was best to be done. 

‘Come again before breakfast to-morrow, 
Patience,’ said the matron; ‘the doctor 
wants you to be with little George during 
. his visit: he is so much quieter with you than 
with me, you know the ways of chudren.’ 

Yes, Patience was a favourite already 
with the little ones in the hospital too, and 
Mrs. Callender would let her run down 
at any time that she was specially wanted. 

There was a new inmate for Patience to 
see next day, a little girl of four years old. 

‘We had her from the basket-people 
who slept in the town last night,’ explaine 
the woman; ‘they called in Dr. Brown. 
The child was in a fit, or convulsions, or 
something, and he ordered her to be brought 
here. The people were against it, but he said 
it would be murder if they kept her with 
them in that state—that she must be care- 
uly looked to for some time. She’s been 
sadly neglectcd,*poor little soul !’ 

‘ What's her name?’ asked Patience. 

‘ Jones, they said; the child calls herself 
Dody, but they gave her name Jane Jones. 
She’s to be left a week or two, and then 
they are to call and hear what Dr. Brown 
says about her.’ | 

‘ Let me see her,’ said Patience. 

The child had been washed and laid in 
bed in a clean night-dress; she had a 
pinched pale face, and her eyes were closed. 
Alas! she was very unlike blooming Rhoda. 

Patience was sorry ; she had fancied the 
little one might have been her sister’s child, 
in spite of the distinct statement of the elder 
woman that she belonged to her daughter. 
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‘Dody,’ as they still called her, grew as 
fond of Patience as all other children did, 
and Patience felt drawn to the weakly 


little thing, who had been leading stich a 
life as her sister’s child might be doing. 

‘ Mother will be coming soon for Dody,’ 
said Patience, one day to the little girl. 

‘ Dody won’t go with her,’ said the child, 
decidedly ; ‘ stay with Patience.’ 

‘Dody loves mother though?’ said Pa- 
tience, re rovingly. 

‘ No, she den't, said the child. 

‘Children are so perverse,’ said the ma- 
tron, half laughing at the decision of the 
tiny thing: ‘but I don’t wonder, too, Patience, 
at most of them fancying you over their 
own mothers, you do make so much of them.’ 

Dody was so much better, that when Bill, 
the et belonging to the cart, walked over 
from the next town to say he had come to 
fetch her, there was no opposition raised. 

Patience dressed her in some tidy old 
clothes of the little Callenders, and took 
her to Bill. 

‘Tell her mother to look to her and be 
poe to her,’ said she; ‘I can’t half abear 

etting her go;’ and, a strange thing for 
Patience, she burst into tears. 

‘You'd best keep her if you’re that fond 
of her,’ he said at last; ‘they’re not too 
good to her.’ 

‘ What, her own mother?’ said Patience, 
indi tly. 

‘Her own mother’s underground,’ said 
Bill, shortly : ‘she’s none of ours. Were 
but folk as take the cart round for Peter 
where he don’t care to go.’ 

‘Oh, come in! come in! I'll give you a 
shilling—half-a-crown—all my savings,’ sai 
Patience, eagerly, ‘if I can only hear the 
truth ; I felt all along as if it was my— 

But here the matron interposed, seeing 
Hon en excited egen yore saute’ 

0 you away, my girl, for a minu 
she said, ‘and aie Dody with you; I'll talk 
to the boy.’ And unwillin Bly Patience went, 
clasping the child to her breast. 


8 
Bill grew alarmed when the matron cross 
questioned him, and would have denied 
his former statements, but when assur 

that no harm would come to his mother 
or sister by his confession, he declared in 
truth that Dody was not his sister’s child, 
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but belonged to one Peter Wilson, who 
owned the cart, but was ‘ on tlic spree’ now. 

‘Her real name’s Rhoda Wilson,’ said 
Bill. ‘I know’d her mother a little, as had 
the same name. My mother don’t like to 
say much about her or the child, because 
she’s made away with the clothes, you sec 
—a silk dress and ribbins like.’ 

Poor Rhoda! yes, she had been fond of 
fne clothes. 

‘I don't care about anything but the 
child,’ said Patience, returning to the scene. 

‘But if you had a bit of anything by 
which one might know she belonged to 
Rhoda Wilson,’ said the cautious matron. 

‘Maybe you’d know this,’ said Bill; ‘I 
took it from ‘mother one day as she slept.’ 
And he drew out of his pocket a badly exc- 
cuted photograph of Rhoda; and yes! it 
was the little sickly, dark-haired Dody. 

‘Oh dear, I must keep her, I can’t let 
her go,' said poor Patience, rocking Dod 
in her arms. ‘Mrs. Smith, I'll pay—I 
do anything if I may only have her.’ 

The child was certainly Patience’s little 
niece, and the matter ended in her being 
left at the hospital for the present; the 
women of the basket-cart being too 
to get rid of her when they found no trouble- 
some inquiries would be made about her 
poor mother’s clothes and little possessions. 

‘And I shall be very much surprised if 
ever her good-for-nothing father takes her 
from you, Patience,’ said Mrs. Callender ; 
‘so you must reckon on having her alto- 
gether on your hands.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, I hope so,’ said Patience. 
‘I think I can manage, as you are good 
enough to say she may have Miss Alice's 
cast-off clothes.’ 

‘Patience, said her mistress, ‘I think 
this is a good time to ropes a change to 
you. Mrs. Smith leaves the hospital in six 
months, you know, for a larger one; now 
if you would go for that time into regular 
training, I would get you appointed matron 

her place, which would secure you a 
good a - and I doubt not little Dody, 
or Rhoda as we must call her, would be 
allowed to live with you.’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, you are too good!’ was all 
Patience could say; ‘it is the thing of all 
others I should like, if I could manage it.’ 
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‘I quite think you could, after six months’ 
steady training, Patience,’ said Mrs. Cal- 
lender. ‘And what is more, I know the 
Committee think well of you, too: you have 
worked in the hospital for love all this past 
year, and that has not been lost upon them.’ 

Life looked very smiling to good Patience 
in those days; she left Martenly for a 
London hospital with a heart brimfull of 
gratitude and hope. Little Dody was to 
ey at the Cottage Hospital in her absence, 
and to attend the National School. Mrs. 
Callender promised to look after her. 

But even more joy came to her on her re- 
turn, when Dody and the Callender children 
stood at the Hospital door together, clapping 
their hands because the new matron was 
come. Dody, ina new scarlet frock, looked 
as pretty as her mistress’s children. 

‘I’m your little girl, and this is our new 
home,’ said Dody, as she took her aunt’s 
hand and dragged her into the matron’s 

arlour, looking out on the gay garden 
yehind the house. 

And there we will leave them, leading 
useful, happy lives in Dody’s new home. 
As Mrs. Callender had said Peter Wilson 
never claimed his child, and Patience was 
father and mother to her, amply rewarded 
by the love of the little girl, and the feeling 
that by-and-bye Dody would prove as fond 
of nursing sick people as her oe 


THE BOY AND HIS DOG. 
BOY. 
(Ogee here, little Puppy, and cease those 
cries, 
’Tis time to begin your exercise.’ 
PUPTY. 
‘Oh, master, I am but a little pup; — 
I can learn much better when I am grown up. 
BOY. 
‘No, puppy, ‘tis best to begin, don’t you see ; 
For the longer you wait the harder ‘twill be.’ 


The puppy soon learned ; ’twas a pleasant sight 

‘To see him both sit and stand upright ; 

Then into the water he learned to spring, 

And back to his master a stick to bring. 

The little boy saw what the puppy could do, 

And so he worked hard, and was clever too. 
Children’s Paper. 
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HOW PUSSY DIED. 


“) ~ o_o 


. NE day in the early spring 
, @ fittle girl went ith 
» her mother to a bazaar. 
» She had three shillings 
to spend, and wondered 
very much what she 
could find to buy. And 
Zz, %: “ she bought a tiny, wee 
..® kitten, with a blue rib- 
bon round its neck. She 
carried it home herself, and puss grew fat 
and merry, and her little mistress loved her 
dearly. : 

One morning, two or three months later, 
when the spring had almost turned into 
summer, and when Pussy’s life was chiefly 
spent in playing about the garden, or sleep- 
ing in the warm sunshine, two little girls 
were standing near an open window. It 
was eight o'clock, and breakfast was not 


ready, so they were watching the happy 


birds as they flew past, singing, and think- 
ing about their nests. It was the little 
girl who had bought the kitten, and a sister, 
only three years older than herself. — 

All of a sudden a terribly loud noise was 
heard quite close to the window, which 
frightened her so much that the younger 
began to cry; and the elder child would 
have cried, too, if she had not been too busy 
trying to comfort her little sister. 

‘Don't cry, darling,’ she whispered ; ‘it is 
only Tom in the next garden shooting 
something: he won’t hurt us.’ Still com- 
forting her little sister with gentle words, 
she looked once more out of the window, 
and her eye caught sight of something 
moving on the press in the next garden. 
It was Pussy. But what made her walk in 
that odd way, dragging her leg, and twist- 
ing herself about? She had been shot! 
No one was there to tell the child, but as 
she looked she knew in a moment that the 
gun that had just gone off, and frightened 
them so much, had shot little Pussy ! 

- What should you have done, little boy or 
girl, who reads my story? I will tell you 
what this little girl did. She held her lips 
quite tight together, that she might not 


cry, and said softly to her sister, ‘I must 

o away for a few minutes, darling,’ and 
then she ran down into the garden. And 
the thought that filled her mind as she 
went was ‘Oh, I am glad little sister did 
not see Pussy !’ 

Into the gardcn she ran, and all about 
she looked, and at last, under the green 
bush where she had so often Jain basking 
in the pleasant sunshine, the child saw 
Pussy lying stiff and still. She had crawled 
to her own little sunny bed to die! She 
did not mew, or make any sound, only one 
leg moved a very little. Not far off was 
the gardener, busy mowing the grass. He 
was a kind man, and came to see what was 
the matter. He took up Pussy in his hands. 

‘She is dead,’ caid the gardener; ‘ what 
shall I do with her?’ 

Then a thought came into the child’s 
mind, ‘If we do not hide her quite away, 
sister will wish to see Pussy, and that will 
cause her such grief.’ At the bottom of 
the garden flowed the river, wide and still. 
‘Put her in there,’ she said, looking up at 
the gardener. 

And down the path where Pussy had 
often played so merrily, and the children 
had laughed to watch her jumping and 
skipping in the sunshine, she was carried 
now, for the last time! The kind gar- 
dener tied a stone round her neck, and put 
her very gently into the river, and the 
water closed over her. ‘Good-bye, Pussy.’ 
Then the child turned and went slowly 
and sadly into the house. Her little sister 
had come down to breakfast ; she had for- 

otten all about the gun, and was full of 
an and merriment. The heart of the 
other child was sad; but there was joy in it 
too, for she said to herself, ‘I have saved 
little sister from a great grief; she must 
know about Pussy soon, mother will tell 
her: but she will not feel the pain that I 
felt when I saw her die.’ 

Little children, this is a true story. , Let 
us all try to be like that little girl, and save 
each other from pain. It will help us to 
bear trouble, and will lighten our own s0r~ 
row. And God will bless us if we try, for 
in the Bible it is said,— 

‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 60 
fulfil the law of Christ” | M. H. F.D. 
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LEASE, mun, they think 
Witch Marty is dying,’ said 
a smock-frocked lad, pales 
his forelock to me as I came 
out of the Parsonage-gate 
one chilly evening in early 
spring. 

‘Dying!’ I said, quite 
shocked. ‘Why only last 
Saturday she ran into her 
house and banged the door 
as I came up!’ 

‘Ay, mum,’ said the lad; 
‘but she’s never opened her 

a 2 door these three days, nor 
‘ been outside at all, and folk 
say she lies on her bed altogether. 

Witch Marty was an old woman, who 
had not very long lived in the parish to 
which my husband had just been appointed 
Vicar, and till now she had resisted all our 
attempts to make acquaintance with her. 
She led a very solitary life, appeared as 
seldom as possible in the village; and then 
was generally followed by a lean black cat, 
tom which cause she probably gained the 
name of ‘ Witch.’ All she seemed to desire 
was to be let alone. Some people thought 

er mad, but my husband believed from the 
first that she was perfectly sane, but that 
she bore about with her some secret which 
made her unwilling to mix with the world 
in general, and led her to encourage the 
ignorant fancy that she was a witch. 

That he was right my story will show. 

With young Hodge in attendance my 
husband and I hastily made our way to old 
Martha’s dwelling : the lock had to be re- 
moved before we could get in, and then a 
sad sight presented itself,—the poor creature 
stretched seemingly lifeless on the bed, a 
starving cat mewing pitifully on the pillow. 

There was still a shght movement of the 
heart, so we applied all our remedies and 
were rewarded by seeing the poor thing 
won gradually back into life. 

For weeks I visited her daily, my husband 
accompanying me as often as he was able, 
old Martha still showing no signs of confi- 
dence in us and slowly sinking into the grave. 
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At last some word read or spoken by her 
clergyman touched her heart, and, terrified 
at the a proach of death, she made confes- 
sion of her secret. 

My husband took it down as she spoke. 

‘I must tell,’ she said; ‘it has lain heavy 
on me these three years, and I’d better make 
a clean breast of it now: it mayhap may 
go easier with me at the queeneare sy of 
which you tell. I lived in London before I 
came here,—lived by begging and stealing, 
and what not. One day T took somethin 
out of a lace-shop, and they missed it. 
had been talking to a decent young person 
from the country a minute before ; so when 
I heard the hue and cry I slipped the bundle 
into her muff and made off. I heard soon 
after that she was taken up and sent to 
Botany Bay, or somewhere, for the theft. 
She was a young thing, with soft eyes and 
pink cheeks, and I’ve often been ready to 


tear my heart out to think how her friends 


must have fretted. I came here to try and 
forget all about it, but I can’t,—that’s all.’ 

Witch Marty died soon after, but not till 
my husband had taken vigorous measures to 
find out the poor girl she had so cruelly 
wronged. It was not so difficult as it seemed 
to identify the case, since the date of the 
transaction was given. In one of the penal 
settlements among the female convicts a 


modest girl, called Mary Green, was found, 


who since her conviction had behaved so 
well that she had been taken as personal 
attendant into the family of one of the 
officials of the prison. Mary, when ques- 
tioned, had often owned that her station in 
her native land was that of a gentlewoman, 
but, fearful of disgracing her family by asso- 
ciating their name with that of a convict, 
she would say no more. Of course her 
name of Mary Green was assumed. When 
applied to by the chaplain, however, on the 
confession of old Marty, and assured that 
the proof of her innocence had come to 
light, she burst into tears, and told all she 
knew ; how, having come up from the north 
of Scotland on a visit to an uncle in Lon- 
don, she had gene out shopping; the cry of 
‘Stop thief !’ had alarmed her, and she was 
still more terrified when the shopman pulled 
out the piece of lace from her muff. She 
never thought of the old woman who had 
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stone. 
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fession before she died, and showed real BABY HEDGEHOGS. 

sorrow for a deed that clouded the early waar is that curious creature that 

years of an innocent young girl. rolls itself up into a ball as soon 
How strange an inmate of the breast is | as any one touches it? 

our conscience! it neither lets alone the It is a hedgehog. And see how the 


King on his throne nor the beggar in his | sharp spikes stand out from its body, to 
hovel. YP prevent our hurting it. The hedgehog lives 
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in nooks and corners, among thickets and 
bushes, but it is easily tamed. It feeds 
upon small reptiles and birds, as well as 
on insects. 

The hedgehog is found in most warm 
climates. It dislikes the cold so much, 
that in England it sleeps all through the 
winter in some hidden place. 

Here are three baby Vedechow watched 
by their mother, who has made them a 
warm nest of grass and moss and leaves. 
Their eyes look bright enough now, but 
for some time after their birth the eyes and 
ears of the little ones are closed. EK. L. 


SEVEN AND TEN. 


F I were seven and ten, mother, 
Instead of seven and one, 
Should I not be quite old to-day ? 

Oh, would it not be fun? 


I should have done with lessons then, 
With sum and grammar rule; 

*T would only be ‘ my little friends’ 
Who then would go to school ! 


Then we could play from morn till night, 
Brother and I alone: 

Because if I were seven and ten 
He'd be eighteen and one! 


But stay—if I were quite so old 
I should not care to play, 

Or run a race, or castles build, 
As I have built to-day. 


And brother would be grand and grave, 
And would not feel at all 

Inclined to climb a tree with me, 
Or play at bat and ball! | 


Perhaps JZ should not care the Jeast 
For things which please me now— 
Oh, dear! it seems a pity, too, 
That I should older grow. 


How shall I bear to sit straight up, 
And stay indoors all day, 
And read dry books with long hard words 
. And not one picture gay ? 


How could I really shake my head 
When children made a noise ? 
When noisy games are just the fun 

Of fun to girls and boys? 


Perhaps I must make up my mind 
To be demure some day, 

And lay aside my childish ways 
And all the merry play! 


There may be some few pleasant things 
For grown-up folks to do, 

But still I'm glad I'm seven and one 
And not fifteen and two! c. S.C. 


LITTLE CHARLIES JOURNEY. 
(Concluded from page 99.) 


pook Charlie cried sadly for some time, 

but the kind gentleman soothed him, 
and showed him a picture-book ; then he 
gave him cakes, and told him funny tales, 
till he grew quite cheerful. 

Then the gentleman asked him his name, 
and many questions about his mother. 
Charlie told how hard she worked, and 
that sometimes he woke at night and saw 
her still sewing; and he told, too, that in 
the winter they had very little fires and not 
much meat; and how his mother taught 
him every evening, even if she worked late 
to make up the time. 

Then he dipee of his dear father, who 
was an angel now. 

‘I know he is, said Charlie, ‘for he 
comes to look at me when I am asleep. 
When the gentleman heard all this, Charlie 
saw tears in his eyes. 

‘Mother said I should have a new pic 
ture-book when I go home, so I suppose we 
shall not be poor then.’ 

The gentleman smiled, and asked Charlie 
where he was going; and Charlie told all 
he knew. 

‘Was your mother sorry to part with 
you?’ asked the gentleman. 

‘Yes,’ said Charlie. ‘I heard her cry 
last night when she was saying her prayers, 
but she did not know I was awake, and to- 
day she told me to ask God to comfort her 
while I am away.’ 

‘Poor thing!’ said the gentleman: ‘ Why 
did she let you go?’ 

‘Because she said that I ought to try 
and be a comfort to grandfather and 

randmother, and they had never seen me; 
esides, they were so fond of dear father.’ 

As Charlie said this, the train stopped at 
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the station where his grandfather was to 
meet him. The gentleman got out, and 
lifted Charlie and his luggage out; the 
guard gave up Charlie’s ticket, and the 
tram moved away. Charlie looked round 


for his ifr paeigua there was only the. 


kind gentleman, who stroked his hair and 
im, saying— 

‘Charlie, look at me; I am your grand- 
father.’ 

‘I am so glad!’ said Charlie. ‘I love 
you!’ 

His grandfather kissed him again, and 
put him in a oma which was waiting to 
take them home. hen they reached the 
house grandmother came out to mect them, 
and she kissed Charlie a great many times. 

‘hen they were in the parlour, she unfas- 
tened his hat and coat almost as tenderly 
a8 his mother could have done. They had 
a nice tea, and Charlie thought he had 
never seen such beautiful things as were 
placed on the table by a young woman who 
Wore a white apron and cap. Charlie won- 
dered if she was the servant, but thought 
not, as she was 80 different from the dirty 
girl who was servant at his mother’s lodg- 
ings, 

At last it grew dark, he was tired and 
sleepy, and his grandmother took him to a 
little room inside her own, where there was 
a pretty white bed, and a soft carpet. In 
the faint light Charlie could see a beautiful 
ower creeping over the window. He did 
not know that it was called the honey- 
suckle, but his grandmother told him so 
the next day. 

He said his prayers at her knee, and 
before he rose he repeated his mother’s 
last words, ‘Pray God comfort mother 
While I am away.’ Then his grandmother 
kissed him, and tucked him up, and went 
downstairs. 

_In the night Charlie, half-waking, saw 
his grandparents standing by the bed, and 
one of them said, ‘He is very like poor 
George. And Charlie knew they meant 
he was like his father. When they were 
gone he lay still, wondering if he should 
some day be a white angel like his father. 

nd when he fell asleep he saw that 
angel-face, fairer than it had ever seemed 
before, and felt the strong arms clasping 
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him round, bearing him ila and in 
his happy dream little Charlie murmured, 
‘God comfort dear mother while I am 
away.’ 

T have not time to tell you what Charlie 
did during the first few days of his visit, 
but he enjoyed himself very much, and be- 
came a great pet with every one. At last 
ha marine began, and Charlie was half 
wild with helping to rake and turn the hay, 
and at the thought of riding in the waggon 
to and from the field. He was already 
growing so rosy and tanned with the sun 
in the hayfield, that his mother would 
scarcely have known her little boy. 

At last came Joading-day, when the hay 
is piled up on the huge waggon and carried 
to the rick. Charlie was foremost among 
the haymakera, and he was allowed to ride 
with the men on the load of hay. Slowly 
the waggon rolled through the field; 
but at the gateway, one of the wheels 
slipped into a deep rut, and poor Charlie, 
leaning too near the edge, was thrown 
down. Bruised and bleeding he was car- 
ried to the house, and put into his grand- 
mother’s bed. 

When the doctor came and looked at 
him he said,— 

‘Send for his mother.’ 

They did so, and in the middle of the 
night she came. 

ittle Charlie lay pale and still, scarcely 
breathing. 

Through the night and far into the 
next day his mother sat on one side of 
the bed, and his grandparents on the other. 
At last he opened his eyes, and saw his 
mother. He smiled and whispered, 

‘Mother, am I at home?’ 

‘You are going home, darling,’ said his 
mother. 

He lay quiet a little while, and then 
he said,— 

‘I am going home, mother, to dcar 
father, and to God.’ 

Sweet little Charlie! He is gone a long 
journey, from which he will never return. 

e is gone to see the face of the dear 
father, whom he only saw in dreams in 
this world; and to see the Almighty 
Father, Who saw fit so early to call His 
chilé to His Happy Home. aii 
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Dog Bran. 


WHAT BOBBIE THOUECHT OF Bis 
DOG BRAN. 


Composed expressly for ‘ The Children’s Prize.’ 
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when I am af-ter you, you will not wait; You wea-ry meout, it 
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1 UTTERELY, butterfly, whither away?’ Said the Bee to the child, ‘Will you W 
‘I am bound to the greenwood, will you with me ? 
come and play ?’ I’m going to get honey, you're welec 
No, thanks,’ said the child; ‘you never fly | ‘Honey, no doubt, is a capital sige ‘e 
straight, Said the child, é but I commons Fe 
And when I am after you, you will not wait. sting: ‘ ra 
You weary me out; that cannot be right— Suppose you get honey while I am at play 
At least you can’t say it is quite polite.’ And then I will eat it, that’s more int iy 
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‘Child, child,’ said the Kitten, ‘you're spark- 
ling with glee, 

Iam tired of my tail, do frolic with me.’ 

‘Thanks, Puss,’ said the child, ‘ but I don’t 
think I will; 

You are excellent fun, but you never sit still; 

You've a dear little face and velvety paws, 

ae sharp nails, I can’t stand your 
claws.’ 


‘Child, child,’ said old Bran, ‘I am waiting 
for you, 
Shall we roll in the hayfield, or what shall 
we do? 
Shall we run on the lawn? will you get on my 
9 


back : 

Shall'I be your porter, your soldier, your 
hack ?’ 

‘Ah, Bran,’ said the child, ‘there is no one 


e you, 
No friend in the world half so clever and true. 
You jolly old dog, you perfect old Bran! 
l vill play with you always till I’m grown a 
man.’ : A*, 


HARRY MAITLAND’S 
IMPORTANCE. 


€ HERE had been a general 
rush to thecricket-cround, 
and Harry Maitland was 
the first to goto the wicket. 
Tom Carter raised his arm 
to bowl—down went the 
wicket and Harry was out. 
Cheers rose from the 
lads on the other side, 
whilst Harry threw down 
his bat declaring it was 
not fair;’ and his voice was loud and angry. 
Up came their schoolmaster, Mr. Keane. 
Why, Harry Maitland, what is amiss? 
at are you in such a rage for?’ 
‘He always tries to put me out first ball, 
and I'll not play any more !’ 
‘Of course I do,’ retorted Tom Carter. 
gave you a fair ball, and what more do 
you want?’ 
_ But Harry had not waited to answer: 
In spite of all the cries to him to come back 
and have another turn, he went sulkily 
away to the further end of the play-ground, 
and then crossing the railings into the 
paddock below, he lay down there on the 


grass, feeling out of temper with himself 
and everv one else. _ 

Poor Harry ! it wasn’t quite his fault that 
he made himself so absurd ; he had been a 
spoilt boy at home, kept there till he was 
a big lad, and now it was very hard to be 
launched into a large school with all the 
fellows in it making fun of him and trying 
to take down his self-conceit. Harry had 
come amongst them thinking that he knew 
@ great deal, and was a very important 
person. Now he found that in lessons he 
was behind little boys about half his size, 
and in cricket and such-like games he was 
just nowhere—much in the same place as 
his sisters, Mary and Emmeline, might 
have been. 

So it 1s not surprising that he did not 
find schoo] a happy place, and formed all 
sorts of plans for getting free of it. As he 
lay there on the grass he wished a storm of 
rain might come and drench him through— 
that would surely make him ill, aud he 
should be taken home as an invalid to melt 
his mother’s heart: but when Harry glanced 
up at the clear bright sky he sighed, for 
he saw that there was not the least prospect 
of such a thing as rain. 

Next he thought of running away. He 
had a little pocket-money still left, and with 
that he might cet a lift in some cart towards 
the next town and so reach home. But 
how was he to get off from school? and the 
dread of being caught, brought back again 
and thrashed, made him give up thinking 
of this. Then Harry sat up and listened to 
the merry voices of his schoolfellows at 
their game. The Bo on just as well 
without him=indes better; and that 
thought was not a pleasant one to a lad 
who had been used to think himself needful 
to everybody. 

Still he wished he could be happy at 
school; he had to be there—that was 
certain, for his father was firm and his 
mother seemed quite hard-hearted ; if only 
‘ the fellows’ wouldn’t teaze and laugh at 
him he could stand anything. So he was 
saying to himself when Mr. Keane came 
along the field-path, and beckoned Harry 


to join ; 
Sear Maitland, do you wish to be happy 
amongst your schoolfellows?’ he asked. 
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Most sincerely Harry could reply that he 
did; then his master talked to him of his 
faults, his ignorance and conceit, and quar- 
relsome temper, which would keep all the 
boys from getting on well with him. 

‘You are fresh from home and your 
sisters, and you know nothing of boys’ 
games, Harry. Now at cricket you are, as 
they say, “a muff.” You can’t help it, I 
dare say; butthen if you get cross and throw 
down your bat and walk off, you only make 
yourself look silly. Ours are good-natured 

ads—take my advice, own to your ig- 
norance, bear a little “chaffing,” and they'll 
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not like you any the less because yo! 
not up to things as they are.’ — i) ‘ 

Harry looked rather sulky as Mr. Ki 
left him, but he thought that after @ 
plan was worth trying ; so he went ba 
the cricket-ground, watched the game, a! 
by-and-bye joined in again, trying hard t 
keep his temper. In six months’ time thet 
wasn't a lad in Mr, Keane’s school mo! 
popular than Harry, none who studied 0% 
ter, none who played better in the spor; 
and the boys all agreed that Maitland ha 
become a capital fellow since he lost # 
self-importance for good and all. 
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Anna and Mr, Glendale. 


THE TEMPTING ORCHARD. hayricks, and all manner of delightful 
[{TTLE Anna Selwyn was about four play nite close by. Best of all, per- 
years old when her parents removed | haps, a wonderful orchard of wide extent, 
into a new house in the country. It be- | wherein grew many fine old fruit-trees, 
longed to a gentleman—a Mr. Glendale | and through which ran a pathway from 
—who had fields, and farmyards, and | the road skirting Mr. Selwyn’s garden, 
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into the lovely dingles and shrubberics 
which surrounded his landlord’s much 
larger and grander house. Indeed, Mr. 
Selwyn’s pretty cottage was really intended 
as a bailiff’s residence, and that was how 
the farm-buildings came to lie so near. 
Little Anna thought it the most charming 
arrangement in the world, as she ha 

permission from Mr. Glendale to run about 
wherever she chose. | 

‘Only remember,’ said her mother, ‘you 
must take care and do no mischief, such as 
running after and frightening the poultry ; 
and, of course, you quite understand that 
you are not to touch the fruit in the 
orchard.’ 

Anna hardly needed this latter warning. 
She had been taught as soon as she could 
understand anything at all, that to take 
what is not one’s own is simply stealing. So, 
though day after day nearly all her play- 
hours were passed in that orchard, she never 
once thought of touching the fruit so tempt- 
ingly within her reach. 

Once the idea was suggested by a little 
friend who was with her :— 

‘Surely we may have some of these 
damsons’? there are so many, and no one 
ever seems sent to pick them up.’ 

‘But you know the orchard belongs to 
Mr. Glendale,’ Anna said. 

‘Yes: so, of course, you would not take 
them from the trees; but I’m sure no one 
would be angry with you for eating what 
drops to the ground. I dare say Mr. Glen- 
dale means you to have them.’ 

‘He can’t do that, because he never said 
I might,’ was the decided answer. 

‘Very likely he thinks you do for all that.’ 

‘What! do you think they take me fora 
thief?’ cried Anna, indignantly. 

Her friend laughed and said no more; 
but eccretly she felt rebuked by the other’s 
stricter sense of right. 

It seemed a fortunate event to Anna 
when, in the pulling down some building, 
Mr. Glendale had a cart-load or two of 
boards, and tiles, and stone flags shot down 
in a rough heap in the orchard, near the 
point where it joined the cattle-sheds and 
poultry-yard. Here were just the materials 
for making ‘ladies’ houses. <A _ slight 
adjustment of a few of the lighter pieces 
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of wood, and a clever piling-up of bricks 
and water-pipes, produced an elegant suite 
of rooms for the architect's own particular 
use, besides several neighbours’ houses on 
a smaller scale, for visiting at. ‘These were 
quickly peopled by beings of little Anna's 
fancy. First of all there was Louisa 
Burton, whom she always specially person- 
ated herself; that is to say, it was the 
name she chose upon all occasions for her 
own part in the play. Louisa was a young 


lady of seventeen (that particular age 


seeming to Anna the most perfect point of 
grown-up ‘dife)—a young lady of some 

rsonal attractions, including bright red 

air, but chiefly remarkable for domestic 
talents and virtues, daily displayed in the 
successful management of a large family 
of younger brothers and sisters. Her 
punerne friend — quite a fairy friend, you 

now, made out of nothing but Annas 
imagination — was a dashing young beauty 
of nineteen, the happy possessor of 4 
shower of jet-black ringlets and of many 


- accomplishments, and of the romantic name 


of Angelina Fitzsimmons. To be sure, 
Anna had all the talking and acting to do 
for Angelina, as well as for Louisa’s self, 


and for Lowsa’s brothers and sisters; but 


she was quite equal to the task, and as 
happy and merry as thouch she had had 8 
dozen real playfellows. 

It was the evening of an entertainment 
given by Louisa to her friend, and the 
table was set with dolls’ cups and plates, all 
in the neatest order; Spanish liquorice 
mixed with water did for the tea, and 
pretty little pebbles and hawthorn leaves 
stood for cake and bread-and-butter. 

‘Do try one of these macaroons,’ said the 
hostess, handing a dish to her imaginary 
visitor; ‘ they are very nice.’ 

‘And why not some fruit, too?’ said 8 
voice close behind, which made Anna start 
and turn round, blushing, to find her play 
had an amused witness in Mr. Glendale. 

‘See, child, what do you use sticks a0 
stones for when there are all these cherres 
lying about useless ?’ 4 

‘They are real cherries, not playthings, 
Anna answered, confused. ; 

‘ And won’t that do as well? Much nicet 
than pebbles, I should think.’ 
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‘But if I played with them I might 
sometimes forget and eat one,’ Anna con- 
feased, shyly. 

‘And you never do? Well, you're a 
- little woman! Not like cherries, 


‘Yes, very much, only——’ and Anna 
hestated, not caring to explain further, lest 
tmght seem like begging for leave to take 
what had never been offered to her. 

The gentleman looked at her for a 
moment, and then he said,— 

‘ these are mine, and not your 
father's —is that it? Well, then, look 

| here, little one. From this day forth you 

. way take whatever you like; only mind 
and don’t make yourself ill. Give a good 
share to Angelina and the dolls.’ 

Anna blushed asain, and stammered out 

her thanks, 


‘It was too bad of me,’ continued Mr. 
‘kndale, ‘to turn you out here among all 
nese sweet things without leave to take so 
much as a fallen apple or pear. But I never 
‘nce thought of it, and it seems temptation 
Snot fatal to every one.’ 

Anna piled up her dishes with cherries, 
and went on with her play, even happier 

than before, while Mr. Glendale walked 
towards his home, musing :— 
__ Ah! if each of us acted like little Anna— 
if we would not even touch or play with the 
forbidden thing —we should not so readily 
' fall victims to the power of evil. Ah, if we 
| could but live in this world of temptation as 
| that child has played for weeks in this 
chard of fruit !’ Euaua Raoves. 


THE ROOKS. 


| THINK you all know what a rook is 

like. I will tell you of some rooks 
that built in a tree in my garden. Very 
early in March there were a few warm 
and bright days, and two rooks were to be 
seen perched on one of the topmost branches 
of that high elm-tree. For two or three 
days they came, and seemed to do nothing, 
but think they must have been Jooking 
to see if the tree was a good one to build 
in, At last, I suppose, they settled that 
It was, for they began to bring twigs and 
to make a nest. First one brought a twig, 


and bezan to busy itself in laying it in 
it’s right place in the nest. Then the other 
rook came flying up with a twig, and gave 
the first a push, as much as to say, ‘ Now 
it is my turn: go and get a twig, and let 
me build a bit.’ And so they went on day 
after dav, taking it in turns to fetch twigs 
and build the nest. But sometimes, the 
one who was going for a fresh twig would 
sit for a few minutes on a branch near to 
rest before setting out; and sometimes, 
too, they would both work at the nest, and 
both fly off at the same time in search of 
twigs. 

While the nest was going on, two other 
pairs of rooks began to build in the same 
tree. Two of these were very idle birds, 
and instead of working hard to fetch twigs 
for themselves, they would wait till the 
first pair were out of the way, gone for 
twigs or food, and then they would fly up 
to their nest, and pull bits out of it, and so 
by degrees they made their own nest, 
5 ee all of twigs taken from the other. 

The bright, warm days soon passed away, 
and snow and hail came again, but still 
the rooks went on building, until the nests 
were all but done. 

One very cold, windy day, towards the 
end of March, when I looked up at the 
tree to see how they were getting on, I 
saw that one of the nests was gone. The 
wind had blown it into the river that flowed 
close by. I felt sorry for the poor birds, 
but I could not help being an to find it 
was the nest built by the two idle rooks, 
and which had been made of twigs taken 
from the others. 

Well, very soon after this, one pair of 
rooks began to take their nest to pieces. 
They saw that the other nest had been 
blown into the river, and they made up 
their minds that the tree was not safe. 
Bit by bit they pulled their nest to pieces, 
and flew off with the twigs, which they no 
doubt used to build it up again in some less 
windy spot. 

By-and-bye the first pair of rooks did the 
same, and so all the nests were soon 
gone. I felt glad to think that the poor 
birds had found a safer home, but I was 
sorry to lose sight of friends whom I had 
watched so long. M. H. F. D. 
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STORY 
0 QC, OF A JACKDAW. 
io 3" 


o? gee) AM going to tell you a true 

" story of a aw. He 
}}2 belongs toa little girl called 
Ellen, who lives in a plea- 
sant country-house near 
here. When quite young, 
‘(eA §6Jack was sold in the mar- 
» ket to a lady, who made 
X @ great pet of him. But 
© one sad day he killed the 
canary, and it was decided that he should 
be sent away. 

A friend of Ellen’s, who had heard of 
this, berged for the bird to give to her; 
and putting him in a basket, she took him 
to the Mount, where Ellen lived, and Jack 
was put to live in the garden. 

At first he moped a good deal; then he 
began to makc odd noises, almost like the 
mewine ofa cat; and after a little while he 
whistled, which he can do very sweetly. 
And so Jack became quite at home. But 
I am sorry to say he is very ill-tempered, 
and whenever any one vexes him he always 
tells them to ‘Go away !’ and sometimes 
screams ‘Go!’ at them. 

One day a gentleman was spending the 
evening at the Mount; he was taken into 
the garden to see the daw. Jack saw at 
once that he-was a stranger, and came 
to give him battle, and in very clear Eng- 
lish bid him ‘Go away!’ It was the first 
time they had heard him speak. He 

enerally goes to meet visitors, and to tell 
them to ‘Go away!’ 

Jack sleeps in the fowl-housc, and comes 
every night to be put to bed, and every 
morning he.comes up to Ellen’s window 
for his breakfast ; he is very fond of bread 
and butter, and jam, aha tie knows quite 
well the drawer where biscuits are kept. 

Sometimes he will peck savagely. He is 
not a thief; but if he can get hold of books 
he will tear them, which he much enjoys. 

Heused to hop intotheroom where Ellen's 
eldest sister sat, and see her writing at the 
desk. One day when she was from home 
Ellen was sitting there, when in popped 
Master Jack, nipped the pen out of her 
fingers, and bid er ‘Go away !’ 
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He had often been in that room and geen 
Ellen’s sister busy writing, and her papers 
lying about; andthey couldnot helpthinking 
that in his own way he knew it was her 
room and her writing-table, and thought 
no one else had a right so to use it. 

After Jack changed his feathers Ellen 
did not like his wings to be cut, so he 
soared about everywhere, like a true bird 
of the air. He would fly after Ellen and 
her sisters to church, and one Sunday they 
heard, on the threshold of the open door, 
‘ Jack!’ said in a deep voice. The school- 
mistress shut the door, and then Jack 
flew up to the window near their pev, 
where he stayed till the service was over. 

One evening he was missing at bed-time: 
there were great scarches made, and the 
policeman was told; but they could hear 
nothing of him, and Ellen was in sad 
trouble. 

However, after a few days they heard 
he was in the Moss, a place about a mile 
off. So Frances, Ellen’s elder sister, took 
basket in hand and set off, accompanied 
by Ellen, determined to find him. They 
questioned all the girls and boys they met, 
and at last they were told by a little boy 
that another boy had taken him, and that 
he would show them where he was. 

So on they went, followed by a crowd 
of little boys, till they came to an empty 
cottage. ‘He's in there,’ said the bor. 
who had been their guide; and in they 
went, and there they found poor Jack, 
who seemed to know them at once, and 
came to their feet. 

So home he was brought in _ great 
triumph, but so much thinner than when 
he went away that Ellen almost doubted 
if it were her own dear Jack, till one of 
the maids poked at him with her finger, 
when he at once bid her ‘Go away!’ The 
first thing he did was to wash himself, for 
he is a very clean bird. 

The boy who had taken him had cut 
his wing: so now he cannot fly far, and 
stays at home, Ellen thinks he is a much 
sas a bird than he used to be. 

have not yet seen Jack, but I hope 
some day to pay him a visit, when he wi 
probably tell me, as he does all other 
visitors, to ‘Go away!’ M.H.F.D. 
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THE CHORISTERS 
LAST HYMN. 
S my boy beginning to feel 
tired ?’ 


‘Tired, oh,no! not tired!’ 
The child spread his weak 
fingers out upon the cover- 
lid, and turned his dark, 
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* No, dear.’ 

What a fragile litt'e thing he looked, 
lying there in the evening twilight, so pale 
and thin, with his golden curls all pushed 
away from his temples, and his large eyes 
gazing earnestly out of the window! 

Everybody knew Claude Davenel was 
dying; he knew it himself, and his mother 
knew it as she sat there watching him. All 
the villagers knew it, and many an eye 
was wet as the name of little Claude was 
whispered among them. 

He was everybod ’s favourite. He was 
the pet of the schoolmaster, and of the boys 
too; he was the clergyman’s favourite, and 
not one boy in the choir envicd him his 
sweet voice. 

Claude had taken his illness on a chilly 
autumn evening, when the choir were prac- 
tising in church. One of his companions, 
Willie Dalton, complained of a sore throat, 
so that he could not sing, and he sat down 
cod and sick in his own place. Claude 
took off his comforter and wrapped it round 
his friend’s neck, and when the practising 
was over he ran home with him, and then 
put on his comforter again as he went back 
to his own home. 

Willie was sickening for the scarlet fever, 
and poor Claude caught it too. Willie 
recovered ; but Claude had taken the dis- 
ease in its worst form, and though the fever 
had left him, he had never been able to 
recover his strength, and he had grown 
weaker and weaker, and wasted away. 

And so it was that on this calm Sunday 
evening he had been drawn up close to the 
window, to listen to the church bells slowly 
ringing out and calling people in. 


Claude could from his window plainly 
see the church he loved so well standing 
there in the centre of the village, and tower- 
ing over the cottages as if it would protect 
them from every evil. He could see the 
steeple rising up to the deep blue sky; 
topped by the lazy weathercock. He could 
see the ivy-covered belfry, with its tiny 
window pecping out of the green. 

The bell stopped ; and Claude’s eyes grew 
more wistful as the sound of the organ fell 
upon his ear. That stopped too, and then 
all was still. He closed his eyes until he 
heard it again; and then he opened them, 
listening intently. 

‘ You are sure you are not tired, Claude ?’ 

‘Oh, quite sure, mother.’ 

‘They will be coming out of church in a 
few minutes, and then you must go to bed. 
I think the doctor would scold me if he saw 
you here.’ 

He put out his wasted little hand to take 
hers, and gently stroked it. 

‘They are coming out, now, mother,’ he 
said, after a minute's pause. ‘ Lift me up 
a little, mother dear; I want to sce them. 


- Ican hear the boys’ footsteps on the gravel 


—lift me a little higher, mother—they are 
coming this way. I can’t see them, but I 
ean hear them—they are coming down our 
street. Mother, put your hand out and 
wave my handkerchief to them.’ 

She did as he desired her, and waved the 
handkerchief once or twice, and then drew 
her hand in. 

The trampling of feet had stopped under 
his window, and there was a low murmur 
of voices. 

Another moment and there was a gentle 
tap at the door, and Willie Dalton slipped 


n. 
‘Mrs. Davenel, we want to sing to 
Claude?’ | 
The question had been whispered, but 
Claude heard and caught at it eagerly. 
‘Oh, do! do! Mother, let me hear them 
—Just once more.’ 
The poor mother nodded her head sadly. 
‘It can’t hurt him, Willie, and he likes it.’ 
The boy cast a loving glance upon his 
friend, and then went quietly out of the 
room. 
There were a few minutes of silence be- 
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low, and then the choir-boys sang Claude’s | began to join in. When the hymn was 


favourite hymn :— ended his mother bent down over her son. 
‘My God, my Father, while I stray His head had fallen back upon the pillow, 
Far from my home in life’s rough way, and the colour had fled from his cheeks. 
Oh teach me from my heart to say, ‘Mother, he said, ‘write “ Thy will be 
“Thy will be done !”’ done!” over my grave when I am gone.’ 
He listened intently when it came to the So the little chorister died. He is buried 
fourth verse, in a spot near the path to the choir-vestry; 
‘If Thou should’st call me to resign and till those choir-boys had given place to 
What most I prize, it ne'er was mine, others, they used to sing each year the 
T only yield thee what is Thine ; same hymn, at Claude Davenel’s grave, 02 
“ Thy will be done!” the evening of the day on which he died. 
He clasped his hands together and gently QUILL. 
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TIE PHEASANT. 


ROM Phasis and its banks we came, 
A river, O how pleasant! 
And that is why we have the name, 
The pretty name of Pheasant. 


Some heroes sought a golden prize 
Besile our river Phasis, 

And as we stalked before their eves 
They much admired our graces. 


They thought we looked so sweet and gay, 
Those rowers of the Argo, 

That some of us were borne away 
Among the other cargo. 


And now, it’s eaid, we show our crest 
In every king’s dominions ; 

In every forest, east and west, 
Are heard our whirring pinions. 


For many months we're nursed and fed, 
And watched by jealous keepers, 
Until the leaves are turning red 
And fields are clear of reapers. 


Then come our sorrows, when; alas! 
Before the guns we tumble, 

And lie in heaps upon the grass, 
Too still in death to grumble. 


Stripped of our plumes when we are dead, 
We grace the rich man’s table; 

Toasted and served with sauce of bread 
Before my Lady Mabel. 


Or, at your door a knock is heard,— 
‘The Squire has sent a pheasant!’ 

You eye with joy the lovely bird, 
And thank him for his present. 


Perhaps you've thought him over-nice 
About his birth and station; 

The pheasant changes in a trice 
Dislike to admiration. 


We serve mankind in many ways— 
In meat, in sport, in feather ; 
But this I think our highest praise 
To bring cool hearts together. 
G. 8. Outram. 
Post rate 
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A LITTLE GIRL’S ANSWER. 


HE King of Prussia, while visiting a 

village in his land, was welcomed. by 
the school-children of the place. After 
their speaker had made a speech for them 
he thanked them. Then, taking an orange 
from a plate, he asked: — 

‘To what kingdom does this belong ?’ 

‘The vegctable kingdom, sire,’ replied a 
little girl. . 

The king took a gold coin from his 
pocket, and holding it up asked, ‘ And to 
what kingdom docs this belong ?’ 

ha the mineral kingdom,’ said the litéle 
girl. 

‘And to what kinedom do I belong, 
then?’ asked the king. 

The little girl coloured deeply ; for she 
did not like to say, ‘the animal kingdom’ 
as he thought she would, lest his majesty 
should be uffended. Just then it flashed 
into her mind that ‘God made man in his 
own image,’ and looking up with a bright- 
ening eye she said,— 

* To God's kingdom, sire.’ 

The king was moved. He placed his hand 
on the child’s head, and said, devoutly,— 

‘God grant that I may be counted worthy 
of that kingdom!’ 

Thus did the words of a child move the 
heart of aking. Little children, learn from 
this that even your words may do both good 
and harm. <A pert word from a child may 
wound the heart of another; a_ loving 
one may make it glad. Little children, let 
your words be kind, true, and right.— 


Western Advocate. 
6 ; ’ 
| SAIN OUR HERO. 
ONG, long ago. we were 8 


\ 
Us” merry party of boys and 
irls, enjoying our summer 
olidays by the sea-shore- 
ip Father, mother, and all us 
—\~ seven, from Lilla who was 
fifteen and felt ae grown 
up, to Harold the pet and 
baby, of two-and-a-half-years 
old. How we did enjoy those 
po sands, to be sure! building 
castles just out of the reach of the se, 
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digging a moat all round them for the 
water to come in, and then dancing down 
to meet the waves, which came running 
alter us, often getting over our shoes and 
up to our ankles before we knew it. 

Then sometimes we got leave to take off 
ow shoes and stockings and ‘ paddle,’ as 
-we called it, and look for shells and sca- 
weed; and the sea-air blew such roses into 
our cheeks and such brightness into our 
eyes, that mother said it would set us up for 
the whole year which had to pass before 
ve got our long holiday again. 

All the morning we spent on the beach 
and the sands. Mother working, Lilla 
reading, father and our two big brothers 
waking, or riding, or boating, and the 
rest of us with our spades and baskets, 
Hig down to baby Harold, who had his 

0. 
Sometimes the little ones, when they got 
tred of play, would creep into the boats 
which were drawn up on the shingles and 
go asleep there, and we were very near 
having a terrible end to all our happiness 
in this way. How it was no one could 
ever tell, but Jessie and Harold, our two 
youngest, had wandered away from the 
test of us, and for a long while we didn’t 
mss them; but at last Lilla looked up 
from her book to say to me, ‘ Alice, just 
watch that little boat floating out on the 
waves; there are only two tiny children in 
it; how strange!’ But her wonder turned 
to a cry of terror as she saw that they 
were our own little brother and _ sister, 
and shaking their curly heads, all knowiug 
nothing of their danger. In less than 
three minutes mother and all of us were 
standing on the edge of the shore, pale, 
trembling, some crying, all exclaiming 
with terror, while father was ordering a 
boat to take him out on the sea to recover 
the little ones. Jessie was jumping about— 
we could see her quite piainly—while baby 
Harold shouted with delight as the little 
boat rose and sank on the waves; next 
minute we saw him topple over into the sea, 
and Jessie was alone. 

What a shriek of agony mother gave, 
as she waded into the sea with her arms 
outstretched, as if she thought she could 
get tohim! Oh! he was too far from us, 


and we could only hear Jessie’s frizhtened 
cry borne back upon the wind, and sce our 
little darling’s hat float by. It seemed as 
if the boat with father in it would never 
get off—yet all had happened in a few 
seconds; but as we stood wrinving our 
hands, despairing, crying and praving, a 
huge dog dashed through the crowd which 
had gathered, and rushed into the sea, 
straight to the place where Harold was; 
in a few seconds he was back, panting, 
dripping, but bearing his burden, with 
triumph shining in his eyes, as he laid 
down at our mother’s feet our baby, pale 
and senseless. Didn't we pat him, and 
stroke him, and call him faithful, and 
noble, and good? while father brought 
back Jessie, and Harold was carried home 


to a warm bed. 


No harm came of the accident, except 
that it made us more watchful, for the 
children were as well as usual by the 
next day, and our fright was soon for- 

otten. But we didn't forget the big 

rave dog; day after day we met him on 
the sands, and gave him cakes and buna, 
and even kisses on his glossy coat, and he 
seemed to understand what we meant, and 
wage¢cd his tail as if he knew all about it. 
So for the rest of the time we stayed at the 
sea-side the big retriever was our favourite 
friend, and we called him ‘ Hero,’ and he 
would leave his master and follow us all 
about. 

It was quite a sorrowful parting when 
our time came to go home, and after- 
wards, during the autumn and winter days, 
when we talked of all our summer plca- 
sures, we always ended by speaking of the 
day our little ones were in such danger 
and how Hero saved them. We had found 
out that his name was ‘Nep’ before we left 
the sea; still in all our talks and all our 
thoughts he was always ‘ Hero,’ for in- 
deed he had won the character well, and 
would keep it in our memories all our lives 
long. <A year after we went back to the 
same place, and saw everything looking 
just as it had always done, but we never 
came across our good dog-friend; so we 
could only talk of him over again, and 
show Jessie and Harold the place where 
they had been saved by ‘ our Hero.’ 
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A LITTLE LIFE-SKETCH 
: AT HOME. 


URSE is ironing; the sis- 
ters are walking; the boys 
are at school; father is in 
his study: mother, who 
is an invalid, sits in the 
drawing-room upstairs and 
writes this. 

It is a bitterly cold day 
in December; a north-east 
wind, though not a high 
one, is enough in the east 
of England to put a perishing chill into 
the air. Invalids, of course, do not go out; 
infants certainly do not, the chill is too 
trying for their little lungs. But we have 
no infants now; the two children of five 
to seven at the house we write about do 
not go out, as they have the remains of 
a little cough. They have done morning 
lessons with mother, they have had a play 
in the nursery before dinner, and now they 
are having another in the large dining-room. 
For two hours mother has heard the ripples 
of their two voices, with now and then a 
gum of merry laughter, and the thump, 

ump, stump of their running, jumping, or 
playing about; but not one jarring break 
of quarrelling. 

Once there came a tumble, but mother 
did not disturb herself; if a trouble hap- 
pened to either, she knew that there was 
a little comforter in the other. She knew 
just how a kissing of the poor place was 
going on during the little pause in the 
sounds below, and then, just at the time she 
expected, the unfinished laugh was taken 
up again, and off they both were in the full 
tide of play. The dolls are probably all 
taking a drive in a footstool. ‘he sofa is 
perhaps arranged as a cabbage-stall, with 
newspaper lettuces and slips of the same 
for sea-kale and asparagus. Behind the 
curtains is most likely Willie’s house, and 
under the table is Bessie’s. When the 
fire requires coals, Willie ‘stokes the en- 
gine ;’ and when the front-door bell rings 
all the company, dolls included, hurry to get 
into the train before it starts, for of course 
it was the train bell. When the hens 
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stray into the garden and peck at the low 
windows, all rites are levelled, and many 
wild beasts are supposed to fall victims. _ 
Ah! mother knows itall. She sits quietly 
in her easy-chair, and is happy to feel th 
her darlings are safe, good, and happy. — 
Reader. ‘ But what an untidy statet 
dining-room must be in!’ | | 
Mother. Well, I suppose it is. Sa 
cushions taking dinner, with hearthbri 
for butler, and soup @ la Times with pot 
toes of solidaire balls, do not tend 
make it ready for visitors. But we sh 
see whether it will ever get over it; W 
state it will be in three minutes after t 
children’s tea-bell has rung. I think 
you opened the door then, you would i 
the two coming out with laps full of do 
and bricks, and would look in yain for 
signs of the fun that went on among 
footstools and sofa-cushions. We als 
ad Putting away 
Part of the play, 
And every day 
The children say, 
‘ Hear our merry roundelay :-— : 
Putting away 1s part of the play; 
We leave all neat, and then we may ’ 
Do just the same another day. 
If putting away is part of the play, 
Oh sing hurrah! and hey! hey! hey!” 


J. E.C.1 


SULKY ‘TOM. 
OM wOOD was a little 

» about seven years old 
ss a ect father 


mother, and such 4 br 
little sister and bro 
He lived in a comfo 
house, had plenty o | 
and books; his nr 
kind to him: im fae 
had everything to 
him happy. Any 
would have thought that Tom’s life n 
have been a very happy one to him, 
far more so than falls to the lot of m 
little boys; but I am sorry to say ? 
instead of this beat the case, he was of 
miserable. You will wonder how this eo 
be, but if you listen to my tale you wi 


~- 
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soon find out. Tom had a very bad, sulky 
temper, which made both himself and every 
one around him unhappy. If he had done 
wrong in any way, and his mother had to 
punish him, or even speak ced a to him 
(and he very often was naughty), he would 
kick and roll about on the floor in a rage, 
and then sulk for hours. 

If nurse wished him to be quict because 
baby was asleep, he always made more 
noise than ever; and when she compelled 
him to keep quiet he would go and sit in 
a corner, with his finger in his mouth, and 
with a very ugly look on his face. How 
much better and happier he would have 
been if he had begun to play at some quiet 
game! He had puzzles, and books to read, 
and bricks to build with; but instead of 
these pleasant pastimes he chose to make 
himself miserable, and to vex and crieve 
his nurse. If his little sister ventured to 
touch one of his toys he would snatch it 
from her, and sometimes strike her and 
make her cry. It is useless, however, tell- 
ing you of all the naughty things he did 
and said, for it would tire you to read of 
them, and I am sure I should be tired of 
writing them ; so I will now tell you how 
he became a better boy, and what cured 
him of his bad temper. One day little 
Amy, Tom’s sister, was playing with the 
baby on the hearth-rug, and baby was rather 
difficult to please, for she was in pain with 
her teeth which were coming ; so Amy took 
one of Tom’s nine-pins to please her with. 
Tom jumped up and hit poor Amy such a 
blow with another nine-pin that it knocked 
her down, and she fell with her lieud on a 
sharp corner of the fender. Poor Amy! 
for a while she lay there quite still, for the 
blow had stunned her; nurse hearing the 
fall and the cries of baby, ran to see what 
was the matter. Amy was just opening 
her eyes, and the blood was flowing from a 
cut above her right eye. Nurse rang the 
bell, and Mrs. Wood came quickly, fearing 
something was amiss. When she saw what 
had happened, and heard Amy’s account of 
the affair, she looked sternly at Tom, who 
was sulking in a corner, feeling rather 
irightened, and lifting Amy in her arms 
she carried her downstairs. 

Amy’s head was bathed, and something 
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put on it to make it better; and then her 
mother laid her on the sofa, telling her to 
keep quict and try to go to nee, and she 
would soon be better. Amy did as her 
mother told her, for she was a good little 

irl, and soon Mrs. Wood saw her quietly 
ton asleep. She then left her little girl and 
went upstairs to Tom.’ She did not say a 
word to him, but she took him by the hand, 
led him upstairs, and locked him into his 
little bed-room. There she left him all 
alone with his own thoughts, which, as you 
may think, were not very pleasant oncs. 
He sat down on the edve of his bed and 
cricd, partly because he was a little sorry 
that Amy was hurt, but far more because 
he was frightened at his mother’s stern 
looks. At last he began to tire of crying, 
and instead of that he called out for some 
one to let him out of his room; no one 
came near, and then he betook himself to 
his usual plan of kicking and screaming: 
still no one came near. He heard the 
servant take dinner up into the dining- 
room; he heard his father’s return from 
the office, and the smell of dinner made 
him feel very hungry; he was still more 
hungry and angry too, when he remem- 
bered hearing cook say that there was to 
be a beef-stcak pie and a plum-pudding 
that day. He heard the aiine things 
being removed; still he was alone, and, oh! 
sohungry! At last, wearied with his anger 
and trouble, he lay down on the bed and 
fell into a sleep. He had not been long 
asleep when he had a dream,—a dream 
which seemed so real] that Tom hardly 
could believe it was one. He thought he 
must have been in bed about ten minutes, 
when the door opened and a bright angel 
entered, and, taking him by the hand, said, 
‘Come with me and I will show you your- 
self.’ 'Tom rose up and went with the angel, 
who took him into a field where there were 
haymakers at work ; where was also a little 
boy about five years old,and a girl with a 
baby. On one side of the little boy was a 
beautiful angel, and on the other a dread- 
ful being who looked so wicked and cruel. 
The little boy began to play with the baby 
and cover it with hay. Baby did not like 
this, and began to cry, so nurse told the 
boy to give over and play some other way. 
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Sulky Tom. | 


As soon as the nurse said this the angel 
whispered in the ee ear, ‘ Don’t tease 
baby, play by yourself; baby does not like 


such rough games.’ And at the same time 
almost, the wicked spirit said, ‘If I were 
you I would do as 1 like, and not be ordered 


about by a servant; and if you can’t do /; 
that, you can get into a rage and kick and | 
yell, and then, perhaps, you'll get your |, 
own way.’ 

The good angel again tried to get the 
boy to listen to him, but it was of no use; 
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he took the advice of the bad spirit, and 
/ Megan to roar and kick, and go on in such 
iq bps nurse got one of the haymakers 
y take him up and carry him home. Oh! 
how sorry the beautiful angel looked, and 
| iow pleased the evil spirit was to see the 
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Tom and his Mother. 


little boy so willing to do evil. When 'T'om 
had seen all this, the angel, whose hand 
still held his, said, ‘Do you ever remember 
seeing all this before ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tom, ‘I was naughty like 
that once to baby and nurse in the hay-field, 
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but I never saw that angel before, nor that 
dreadful man.’ 

‘No,’ said his guide, ‘you never saw 
them, but you were the little boy, and they 
really were there, though you could not sce 
them. Such spirits are always near you, 
and though you cannot see them you can 
hear them. When you are naughty don’t 
you often hear some one say in your heart, 
“Don’t be such a bad boy; do try to be 
good and please God and your parents?” 
and at the same time you hear other words 
being whispered in your ear, such as, “ What 
use is it being good? Every one is unkind 


‘Yes,’ said Tom, ‘I know all about it; 
but it 1s much easier to do wrong than 
to do right: it is so tiresome to be good.’ 

‘Just you try, Tom,’ said the angel; ‘I 
think you will find that it will make you 
much happier if you try to do right. You 
will be much more loved, too, by all around 
you; and remember, that God’s angels are 
always near to help you to fight against 
those evil ones. 

The angel then took Tom into his own 
nursery at home, and he saw himeelf sitting 
on a chair sulking, because Amy had a 
pretty book given her; the good angel was 
there, but looking so sorrowful, and trying 
to get Tom to listen toa few words of good 
advice; the bad spirit was there too, whisper- 
ing all sorts of evil thoughts, and ‘Tom 
listened to him, and looked more and more 
ill-tempered the longer he listencd. The 
angel showed Tom many more scenes of 
the same kind; and at thst Tom saw the 
very scene which had taken place that 
morning. There was poor little Amy with 
her bleeding head, and baby crying, and 
naughty Tom himself sitting, half sulky, 
half frightened, in the corner. There were 
several bad spirits there, saying one to 
another that ‘Tom was going on Just as 
they wished. There were also some angels 
weeping, who said that it was almost use- 
less for them to try any more to make Tom 
good, for he never would listen to what 


they said. 

When Tom had seen and heard all these 
things he said to his guide, ‘Oh! don’t let 
the angels say that it is no use trying any 
more, for indeed I won't listen to the bad 
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spirits any more—indeed I won’t;’ and he 
began to cry pase 

The angel told him that if he really 
would try to be good, and pray to God to 
keep him from being tempted by the evil 
spirits, that he would be sure to succeed: 
and that in time the good angels would 
have power to drive evil spirits away. 
He also told him that every one had good 
and bad spirits about them; that good 
little sister Amy had, and even little baby : 
but that some pcople fight with the good 
against the evil, and then in time the evil 
ones flee away. 

Tom then asked his guide if he was one 
of the good ones, and if he would help him 
to try to be good. 

‘Yes, Tom, I am always with you; | 
was made your guardian angel when you 
were born. I try hard to make you good 
and loving to all around you. I think, if 
yeu really knew how troubled and grieved 

am when you go wrong, you would try 
not to put me to so much pain.’ 

Just then the bed-room door opened, and 
Tom awoke. It was his mother, who had 
come in with a cup of tea and some bread 
for him. Tom jumped up and threw his 
arms round her neck, saying, ‘ Oh, mother. 
I am so sorry; Ill never be so wicked 
again, I’m sure I won't.’ His mother had 
never known him say he was sorry before. 
You may be sure she was th ul, and 
heartily forgave him; and she told Tom 
that Amy was crying because he was get- 
ting punished. ‘Tom told his mother his 
dream, and then he asked her if it was a 
true one. 

‘Yes, my dear, it is quite true; so true 
that I should say it can hardly have been 
a common dream. I think it has been 
sent by our loving Father in Heaven 
to lead you into the way of goodness and 
happiness. I do hope that my dear boy 
from this time will do his utmost to pa 
these good angels to fight against the ev! 
spirits which beset our path through this 
hfe. Shall I tell you the names of some 
of these evil spirits?’ 

‘ Yes, mother, do,’ said Tom. ; 

‘ Pride is one, said Mrs. Wood. ‘ Pride 
won't let you confess that you have done 
wrong, but keeps telling you not to give 
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in, and notlet any one conquer you. JJl- 
temper is another, and he tries to make 
you unkind to all around you. Nothing 
pleases him more than to get you to strike 
your little sister, or kick nurse, or scream 
and fight. Another is Selfishness, and he 
is almost the worst of all, for he is the 
leader of all the wicked spirits. He it is 
who is the chief cause of every sin which 
we can be guilty of; for all sin comes from 
love of self. Now, God sends Love, and 
Good Temper, and Humility, to fight 
against these evil ones, and to help you 
in the battle.’ 

‘T’ll fight, mother ; indeed I will.’ 

‘And may you so fight, my boy, that 
you may in the end be counted worthy to 
wear the victor’s crown; but remember, 
ee ean do nothing without asking God's 


Q 
When Tom went to bed that night he 
prayed as he had never before prayed, that 
emight be a good boy, and be able to 
fight manfully against the sins which 
hitherto had ‘conquered him. From this 
hme Tom became.almost gentle and kind: 
sometimes, of course, he was naughty, but 
not nearly so often as he used to be; and 
the battles between the good and bad 
within him were frequent and severe, but 
Tom’s good angele generally won the 
victory. He never forgot that afternoon’s 
dream; and when he was a man and had 
harder battles to fight with evil than he 
could have as a child, the thought of it 
helped him in the warfare. S. M. 


_ BRUIN THE BEAR. 
HOUGH the bear is a strong 


animal, and can Aug a man 


le unless they first attack 
aad A bear Sobbed of her 
whelps’ (Prov. xvii. 12) is 
always very savage, and no 
wonder. | 
But the bear is good-na- 
tured, and can be tamed. 
Our readers have seen poor 
Bruin in his cage at the, 


Zoological Gardens, or being led about the 


todeath, vet it does not attack . 


streets hy a keeper and dancing on its 
hind-legs, in an awkward way, to the sound 
of his drum. A curious story is told of a 
dancing bear in a town of Germany. The 
master was sitting eating his del ed in the 
inn, while the bear, poor harmless beast! 
was tied up in the yard. Upstairs three 
little children were playing about. Sud- 
denly they heard ‘tramp, tramp,’ on the 
stairs. The door flew open, and the shaggy 
bear with his clanking chain entered ; ie 
had got tired of being left so long alone, 
and had managed to get free,and found 
his way up the staircase. 

At first the children were in a terrible 
fright, and each ran into a corner to hide 
himself: but the bear found them out, and 
put his muzzle snuffing up to them, but 
did not hurt them in the least. 

The children thought he must be a big 
dog, and began to stroke him. The bear 
stretched himself at ful] length on the floor, 
and the youngest boy rolled over him and 
nestled his head in the black fur of the 
bear. Then the elder boy went and fetched 
his drum and thumped on it; whereupon 
the bear stood erect on his hind legs and 
began to dance. The boys each shouldered 
a stick for a musket, and gave the bear one 
too, and he held it tight and firm as he had 
been taught. 

While the fun was at. its height the 
children’s mother entered. When she saw 
the bear she was speechless with terror, 
and her eyes were fixed with horror. But 
the youngest boy cried out—‘ Mother, we 
are only playing at soldiers.” Just then 
the master of the bear appeared, and poor 
Bruin was taken away from his young 
comrades to march about the streets and 
perform for the amusement of those who 
gathered round. And we hope that his 
keeper was as kind to him as every one 
aoght to be who thus uses a poor beast as 
a way of getting a living for himself. 
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WHAT AILED 
OLIVER. 


\2) G2eJA ET up, little boy! You 
1 | @ are lying in bed too long ; 
58 breakfast will soon be 
ag") ready. The canary-bird 
j*\ has taken his Wath, and 
/ is now singing a sweet 
song. Get up! get up! 
or I shall throw this 
pillow at you!’ 

That i3 what sister 
Charlotte said to Oliver Reed, one frosty 
morning in November. He was a good 
little fellow, but he had one fault—he was 
too fond of lying in bed in the morning. 

‘Don’t throw the pillow at me!’ cried 
Oliver; ‘I'll promise to get up in five 
minutes.’ 

‘If you would be “ oenag t wealthy, and 
wige,” you must rise early, little boy,’ said 
Charlotte. 

Whicn Oliver came down to the break- 
fast-table his father said, ‘How is this, 
Oliver? You are late again.’ 

Oliver hung his head; and Charlotte 
said, ‘I woke him in good time, father, but 
he went off to sleep again the minute I left 
the room, though he promised to be up in 
five minutes” = 

‘I went to sleep and forgot all about it,’ 
said Oliver. 

‘Come here, my boy, and Ict me feel 
your pulse,’ said his father. ‘I should not 
wonder if Oliver were suffering from a 
Gisease which is very common at this 
time.’ 

Oliver gave his hand to his father, who, 
after feeling his pulse, said, ‘ Yes, it is as 
I thought. Poor Oliver has Slack’s dis- 
ease. Take him up to bed again. Put 
his breakfast by the side of the bed, and 
when he feels strong enough he may eat it. 
He may stay at home from school to-day. 

The little boy wondered what Slack’s 
disease could be; but he went upstairs 
with his sister and was put to bed. He 
could not sleep, however. He heard chil- 
dren playing out of doors, he heard Ponty 
‘)arking, and Tommy, the canary-bird, 
singing a sweet song. 
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Then Oliver called his sister, and said: 
‘Charlotte. what is Slack’s disease? Is it 
dangerous?’ 

‘I rather think not,’ said Charlotte. 
‘You dear little simpleton! don’t you 
know what father meant? He meant 
yeu were troubled with laziness; that’s 
A 3 


Oliver saw that a trick had been played 
on him. He jumped out of bed, dr 
and ate his breakfast, and ran off to school, 
where he arrived just in time. 

Since that day Oliver has been the first 
up in the house. He is no longer troubled 
with Slack’s disease. 


THE FIRST LIE. 
—)9—— 


HO would like to come 
out with mother?’ said 
Mrs. Dunstable, as she 
opened the door of her 
nursery one bright Sep- 
tember afternoon. 

‘Me! oh, me!’ said 
two little voices, regard- 
less of grammar. ‘Ob, 

Che doletmecome!’ | 
» ‘My darling,’ said 
Mrs. Dunstable, taking one of the little 
irls on her knee; ‘ you have such a cold, 
i don’t think you can go to-day ; so what 
shall Eva and I bring you home ?’ 

‘Oh, mother,’ said the child, ‘ I should 
so like to go! I have not been out for 
ie whole days, all because of: this nasty 
cold.’ 

‘No, Blanche dear; I can’t take you to 
day. But what shall we bring you—some 
buns?’ 

‘No,’ replied Blanche; ‘I should like 
some sponge-cakes; they don’t hurt my 
throat.’ 

‘Very well, darling; we will bring you 
some. And now, nurse, please to dress 
Miss Eva.’ ; 

* Yes, ma’am,’ said the nurse. 

Aid soon Eva was skipping along by her 
mother’s side. 

Presently they came to a pastry-cook’s. 


P . 
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‘Here, mother,’ said Eva; ‘can't we ect 
the sponge-cakes here ?’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Mrs. Dunstable. And, 
ering in, she had some sponge-cakes put in 
a bas. 

‘Let me carry them,’ said Eva. 

‘Then take care and not drop them. 
area what would you like fur your- 
self” 

‘Oh, some sweeties, please mother.’ 

‘Well, here’s the money—you can pay 
for them.’ 

“| Eva, with a great sense of her own im- 
“-} portance, laid the money down. 

|} ‘Here are the sweets,’ said Mrs. Dun- 
stable: ‘shall I carry them ?’ 

‘Oh, no; me,’ replied Eva. 

‘Then put them in your pocket, and 
don't eat any till you get home.’ 

‘No, mother,’ replied Inva. 

And then they went on their way. 

‘lam going to the dressmaker’s, Eva,’ 
sad Mis. Dunstable. ‘Mind you sit still.’ 

4s Mrs. Dunstable was some time en- 
gaged, she did not notice Eva, till sud- 
‘| deuly looking down, she saw her hastily 
swallow sontething. 

-’ ‘What, Eva, are you eating those 
~ Sweets?’ asked Mra. Dunstable. 

Eva blushed, and uttered a low ‘ No.’ 
Mrs. Dunstable looked much grieved, 
- but said nothing. And ‘the walk home 
was a silent one—very different from the 
ustal merry prattle. When they arrived 
~ at the house Mrs. Dunstable said :— 

‘The sweets and cakes, please, Eva.’ 

iva gave them to her without a word. 
‘Here, Blanche, here are your cakes,’ 
_ taid Mrs. Dunstable, ‘ going into the nur- 
sery about ten minutes later. 

_ *Oh, thank you,’ said the child. ‘ But 
has Eva got something ?’ 

‘I have some sweets for Eva,’ said 
ts. Danstable, ‘if she thinks she deserves 

em. 

And she held out her hand toEva. But 
the child only came forward, and held out 
her hand. And Mrs. Dunstable gave her 
the sweets, and left the nursery. 

Oh, children, if you only knew how it 
grieves your parents when you are naughty, 
| think you would try—if only for ther 
sakes—to be good. . 
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Tca was over, and the children’s bed- 
time had come. 1t was alwavs Mis. Dun- 
stable’s custom to have the children in her 
room, and to let them say their prayers to 
her before going to bed. 

Blanche said her prayers, and went into 
the nursery after the usual good-night 
kisses. But Eva stood hesitating. Mrs. 
pneue looked at her lovingly, and then 
said :— 

‘Eva, my darling, is there not something 
you wish to tell me?’ And she held out 
ler arms. 

Kva rushed into them, and buricd her 
head in her mother’s breast. 

Oh, the comfort of finding oneself for- 
given! ‘To know that, whatever your fault, 
vou can tell it without fear. Oh, children, 
if you have a mother, never bide anything 
from her. And if you have not, remember 
thereds One higher than a mother, Who 
loves you more tenderly; and, in faith, you 
can pour out your griefs to Elim, and feel 
yourself forgiven. 

Atter a few minutes’ silence, Mrs. Dun- 
stable said :— : 

‘Well, my darling, what is it?’ 

‘Oh, mother,’ sobb. d the child, ‘I did eat 
those sweets when you told me not to. And 
oh, mother, I’ve told you a lie, and you will 
never be able to trust me again.’ | 

Mrs. Dunstable pressed her child closer 
to her, as she answered:— 

‘Mv darling, there is One greater than I 
am, Whom you have offended. Have you 
asked H7s forgiveness ?’ 

‘ Mother, I did not dare,’ whispered the 
child. ‘Oh, help me!’ 

Mrs. Dunstable knelt down, with Eva 
eae her, and begged God to forgive her 
child. 

When she had finished the child drew 
zn her pocket a small packet, and 
said :— 

‘ALother, here are those swects. I have 
had none beside 

And she blushed, and looked down. 

‘My darling,’ said Mrs. Dunstable, ‘I 
will take these sweets as a token of your 
real sorrow.. But how was it you did no 
tell me in the nursery ?’ 

‘Oh, mother, [ know I was very naughty, 
but I could not take Blanche’s cakes wi:h- 
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You must pray against it." 


out giving her something back; and, be- | you will be unable to conquer it. rye ea 


sides, nurse was there.’ darling, mind, whatever your fault, Kh | 
cB iva, my darling, that was pride—| tell me. I am not so very terrible, wan? | 

naughty pride: you ‘aust pray against it,| A tight embrace was all the answer, 

for it is very wrong. Andif you do not con- then, with a happy heart, little Eva went to 


quer it now, it w ill grow so upon you that! bed. 
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‘A strange gentleman wants you.’ 


THE HUNCHBACK. 
| From the French. 
[% a little village in the south of Flanders 
/~ there lived, a long time ago, a poor 
/Mailornamed Urban. His sister Veronica 
//dwelt with him in the little house where 
\ they were born, and both worked with their 


needle to earn their bread. As long as the 
daylight lasted Urban might be seen sitting 
cross-legged in his shop, with his spectacles 
on his nose, never raising his eyes from his 
work, unless it was to return the friendly 
‘Good-morning’ of some passer-by, while 
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Veronica was always busy with the work of 
the house. 

The neighbours often saw her, somctimes 
spinning at one of the two windows, some- 
times cleaning their already shining panes, 
or spreading her old, well-mended clothes 
to dry. When she was not to be seen they 
knew that she was knitting behind the 
counter, or boiling the thin soup that formed 
their dinner every day. 

One Christmas Day the tailor and Vero- 
nica went to the church early in the morn- 
ing; It was cold and dismal, and few people 
_ had braved the north wind and frost in order 
to go to so early a service. Urban and 
his sister kneit almost alone at the end of 
the church, and prayed devoutly. All at 
once, when the music of the organ ceased 
for a moment, they heard a low wailing 
sound: they listened—they looked about 
them—the cries became more distinct— 
but they could see nothing. At last, Urban 
rose to search the dark places of the 
church, and in a little doorway he found an 
infant, which had hardly strength enough to 
cry with cold and hunger. 

‘Poor little innocent!’ he sighed, full of 
pity, as he took it to Veronica, who wrapped 
the child in her cloak, and they both quietly 
left the church. Her first care on rcaching 
home was to warm some milk, wrap the babe 
in dry clothes, and Jay him in her own bed. 

What delight it gave them to see it eat, 
then go to sleep, and wake smiling on 
them. Veronica forgot to put her sauce- 
pan on the fire, to fold up her cloak or 
take off her Sunday dress. Every one 
was astonished that the pious tailor and his 
sister were not at the services. At dusk, 
two neighbours knocked at the s":op-door. 

‘Are you ill, Veronica? Whiuc has hap- 
pened to you that we have not seen you at 
church on such a day as this?’ 

Veronica emiled, and without saving any- 
thing led them to the hearth, where the 
little foundling lay on a cushion. 

‘Here,’ she said with a beaming face, 

Jook at this poor little baby!’ 

Urban lowered the lamp towards the child, 
and gently clacked his tongue to call the 
attention of the little new-comer. 

‘Surely,’ said one of the neighbours, ‘you 
do not intend to keep it?’ 


‘What would you have us do with it? 
Shall we carry it back to the church to see 
if the ravens will feed it ?’ 

‘What an ugly child!’ said the two 
women on their way home. ‘Its great 
head is sunk between its shoulders, its limbs 
are like sticks; and such a mouth! It 
will never know how to do anything but eat 
their bread—at least if it lives long enough, 
which is not very likely.’ 

In truth the poor child was very ugly, 
but, thanks to Veronica’s care and the thin 
soup, his life was saved. As he grew older 
he did not become better-looling, and soon 
the name for him all ower the village was 
* Hunchback John.’ 

When he tried to join in the games ¢ 
others, the rude children amused them 
selves with playing pranks on him, or callin | 
unkind things after him: then John would |! 
leave them, and seating himself on the shop |. 
step, watch with envy, but without bitter- 
ness, healthy children play and run 43]; 
he would never be able to do. Sometimes, 
seeing himself deserted by those of his 
own age, he cried silently; but if at that 


“moment Urban called him to thread his 


needle, or Veronica asked him to blow the 
bellows or shell beans, he dried his tea 
and ran with a smile, happy at being able 
to do anything for others. 

It was not only his adopted parents whom 
he liked to oblige, but any one who would | 
accept his services. 

If a dog wagged his tail to beg for some 
of John’s supper, and afterwards gratefully 
licked his hand, he would go to bed hunyry, 
thinking that he had not paid at all too 
much for the caress of an animal. Woaen 
an unkind child cried after him, ‘Ugly 
little Hunchback!’ the poor little fellow 
would try to atone for his ugliness by some 
kind act. For one, he would run an erran 
in cold and rain; he would mend the clothes 
of another; and if a big boy ill-treated 4 
little one he would put himself to receive 
the blows instead, till the poor little victim 
had escaped. When he grew older, while 
learning tailoring from Urban, he woul 
tell beautiful stories to the children who 
gathered round him. Indeed if he had not, 
during the course of the day, helped or 
relieved some one, he would go to bed withs 
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ead heart; and every morning he asked 
God to make him useful to all who came 
in his way. 

When he was sixteen his adopted father 
died, and it was with bitter tears that John 
occupied Urban’s place on the table. From 
this moment the life and well-being of 
Veronica depended entirely on his care, and 
he worked hard from morning till night 
in order to buy what she needed. But she 
also grew old, her limbs gave way under 
her, and Hunchback Jolin, never weary of 

elping her, rose an hour earlicr, and went 
to bed an hour later, that he might do the 
work which she was now not able to do. 
You must not think, however, that he did 
not feel fatigue. 

When his lamp had been burning till 
midnight, his feeble body was so weary that 
he could hardly undress in order to go to 
bed. Yet, when the church clock struck at 
dawn he always rose to continue his work, 
though still quite stiff with the work of 
the day before. 

At the fall of the leaf Veronica took to 
her bed, never to rise from it again. ‘The 
lad did his very best, but the winter was 
hard, and often, alas! the poor Hunchback 
was in want. Even the sparrows often 
tapped with their beaks in vain at his 
window; bread was too dear to spare any 
for them. One night, when the wind was 
high, and whirled the snow in the faces of 

any who went outside, Veronica lay in a 
feverish sleep. From time to time John 
moistened her lips with water mixed with a 
ttle vinegar. 

‘It is lucky,’ said he to himself, ‘that 
she does not ask for anything to eat, for I 
have nothing to give her. O God!’ he 
cried, raising his ane and eyes to the 
black, starless sky, which le could sec 
through the frost-covered window, ‘ Thou 

o dost not let even the birds which build 
ee our roof fall to the ground, send me 
elp! 
oon after he thought that he heard the 
shop door open and astep on the stair. Some 
one knocked. It was the waiter from a 
otel near, who, too delicate to face the 
storm, had come to him rather than go to 
@ more fashionable tailor who lived at the 
other end of the town, 


‘A strange gentleman wants you, Mr. 
John,’ eaid he; ‘come at once, and try to 
please him. I can answer that he will pay 
you well.’ 

The poor lad joyfully followed him. The 
stranger looked at him from head to foot. 

‘Do you think that you are fit to work 


for me?’ he asked, with surprise. 


John raised his eyes full of tears, and 
recollecting that he was the ugly hunch- 
back, he reddened with confusion. This 
beautiful room, these fine clothes, this crand 
gentleman, he had never seen anything like 
it—he who made the clothes of artisans, and 
mended those of the towns-people. ‘ But 
what does it matter?’ he thought. ‘God has 
taken pity on my distress, and will continue 
to aid me.’ 

‘Sir,’ he said in a humble tone, ‘ give me 
your work ; I assure you that it shall be well 
done, and I will bring it back to-morrow 
morning.’ 

All mght long John worked, and when 
fatigue prompted him to give up in despair, 
one glance at the face of the sick woman 
gave him new courage. By the morning 
the work was finished, and with trembling 
hands Jolin carried it to the rich stranger, 
and he, as much surprised at the skill of 
the worker as he had been at his appcar- 
ance, paid him generously. At the sight of 
more money than he had posscssed for 
many months the poor hunchback burst 
into tears. The stranger, surprised, ques- 
tioned him, and, touched by his simply-told 
tale, doubled the price of his work. 

John’s first care was to get a doctor for 
Veronica, and buy her all the comforts he 
could think of; she ecemed then to revive 
again, but it was only for a time, and before 
the return of the leaf they laid her under 
the willow which shadowed her brother's 
tomb, 

The bright sun and warm spring-time 
brought no gladness to the poor hunchback ; 
he went sadly about the house. Those 
whom he had loved and cared for, those 
who had loved him more than any one else 
on earth, had left him. He sadly worked 
at his needle to gain the bread he no longer 
enjoyed. The timid mouse, the flowers in 
his window, the birds of the air, were all 
objects of his care, but he wanted some- 


The Hunchback saving the Cow from the Fire. 
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The Veterinary Surgeon and the gratefu. Dog. 
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thing more and better than these. He called 
the children, and seated on the steps of his 
shop, or gathered round his table as of 
old, they listened to his stories. Soon he 
thought of teaching them to read, and 
each day the little troop came gaily to 
receive their lesson. With what impatience 
the poor hunchback waited for this hour ! 
The children loved him so much, it glad- 
dened him to hear them laugh; he smiled 
on those who raised their eyes to him, and 
if one held up his rosy check to be kissed, 
the child always went away with a nosegay. 
But when seated alune in the evening by 
his lamp he would look sadly round and 
weep. 

One Christmas night he awoke, as he 
often did, and thought how twenty years 
before, at this same hour, he was lying in a 
corner of the church, deserted by those 
from whom he had received life. He went 
back in his memory through his whole life, 
and each hour of joy was linked in his mind 
with the thought of his two dead friends. 
‘And now J am alone!’ this was the burden 
of his thoughts. The stars shining calmly 
in the sky threw their soft rays upon him. 

‘O God!’ he said, ‘how beautiful it must 
be in your glorious Home! The love with 
which you rejoice the hearts of your crea- 
tures here below, in the midst of misery, is 
s0 sweet, what must it be in Heaven ?’ 

Then he thought of Veronica and Urban 
waiting for him; he thought also, poor 
deformed being ! that up there he would be 
no more the ugly little hunchback; and 
while looking thus at the burning stars, an 
eager (lesire to fly away to the eternal Home 

‘filled his heart. 

‘The time will come,’ he said to himself ; 
‘the workman must not rest till his work is 
done. Patience! yes, God give me pa- 
tience! 

Hewas falling asleep after these thoughts 
when tl:e sound of a bell rang through the 
air: it was not the church bell, but a Joud, 
deep-toned one—the village fire-bell. John 
rose hastily; the thatch of a cottage was on 
fire! He hastened to help those who tried 
to put out the fire. The thatch was already 
one blaze of light, the walls were falling, 
and the poor owners, sceing the ruin of their 
home, wrung their hands in despair. 


eee 


Alas! a cow, their sole property, was 
pertshing in the flames, for no one would 
rave the fire for the sake of an animal. But 
the hunchback did not reflect long; he 
sprang into the stable, and after many 
efforts he drove the poor creature out. 
John was so much injured by the fire that 
he was carried to his bed at once, and he 
died that evening, happy at having saved a 
family from complete ruin, but happier 
still at leaving his miserable earthly body 
to live for ever with his Saviour. 

The little hunchback, who had been 
neglected by every one during his life, died 
regretted by all. Children, artisans, and 
townspeople, followed his humble coffin ; 
they planted on his grave the roses that he 
had so carefully tended, and they turned 
his shop into a school for the village. 

FRANCES. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON 
AND THE GRATEFUL DOG. 


WO years ago the dog in 
our picture was quite blind, 
through a skin growing over 
the eyes. <A _ well-known 
veterinary surgeon in Sussex 
skilfully removed the skin 
and restored the dog to sight. 
The dog is the property of a 
job-master at Worthing, and 
the surgeon lives seven miles 
off; but he visits Worthing 
every Tuesday and Friday, 

to see his dumb patients. The dog, by 
some extraordinary instinct, knowing those 
particular days, somctimes meets him at 
the Railway Station, sometimes at the 

Booking-ofhice, as shown in our illustration, 
and remains his companion throughout the. 
entire day. This has continued twice a- 
week for two years, and no persuasion of 
his master will tempt the dog to leave his 
benefactor ; nor will the dog suffer any one 
but the surgeon to look at or to touch Its 
mouth. : 

This, certainly, is a lesson of gratitude 
taught byadoyg. I am afraid some of us 
would suffer much by comparison. 
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J ESSTE'S 
SELFISHNESS. 


eT was ironing-day, and Mrs. 
a~ Lee stood in the kitchen, 
a5; with a pile of fine things 
mm before her, all of which 
she wished to have done be- 
fore her husband returned 
to tea. Everybody knows 
WAa that ironing work is not 
WN Peet for a hot summer’s 
a 


: y. 
_ Poor Mra. Lee was certainly not finding 
it so. She had been feeling very poorly 
for several days, and this afternoon had a 
headache, which rendered her very 
unfit to be busy about the house. 
young voice was heard singing 
upstairs, and as Mrs. Lee listened, a faint 
smile crossed her lips. Presently she went 
to the foot of the stairs ard called,— 

‘ Jessie !” 

_ ‘Coming, mother,’ was the answer, and 
ina few minutes she came bounding down 
the stairs. A pretty picture did Jessie Lee 
make as she stood in the kitchen doorway, 
her long fair curls tied back with bricht 
nbbon, and her blue eyes dancing with 
pleasure. 

‘Well, mother dear, don’t I look nice ?’ 
she asked, smoothing down, as she spoke, 
the. folds of her new blue frock. ‘ Don't 

ou think I shall do even to visit Miss 
arion ?’ 

Mrs. Lee looked with a loving smile at 
her little daughter. 

‘You do look nice, my darling; but 
would you mind very much if I were to ask 
you to give up your visit this afternoon? 
or my head is very bad, and I should beglad 
for you to help me with the ironing.’ 

he bright face clouded over, and the 
blue eyes filled with tears, as Jessie said,— 

‘Oh, mother! Ithink it’s not kind of you 
to wish me to stay, when y:u know how 
I have looked forward to going to play 
with Miss Marion, and ride on her pony, 
and have tea in the garden, and——’ 

Here Jessie broke off in a flood of tears. 

The truth was, Mies Marion, the little 
daughter of the Squire, had taken a great 
fancy to Jessie, and had asked her up to 


the Hall to have tea that afternoon, pro- 
mising that they should take turns in riding 
the pony about the lawns round the Hall. 

Mra. Lee knew how much Jessie had 
thought of the promised visit, and was un- 
willing to disappoint her little daughter. 
Still she felt grieved at her selfishness, 
and so, saying gravely, ‘ Very well, Jessie 
I will let you please yourself,’ she turned 
again to her ironing. 

Jessie looked at he mother’s pale face, 
the dark rings under her eyes showing too 
pany, how much she was suffering, and she 

elt half inclined to throw her arms round 
that dear mother’s neck, and say she would 
as and help her. 
ut then again came to her mind all the 
ieee she expected in her visit to the 
all, and so Jessie refused to listen to 
the still small voice, which kept urging her 
to give up her visit and stay at home with 
her sick mother. 

The hat was quickly tied on, and with a 
hastily uttered, ‘Good-bye, mother, I will 
be home by seven o'clock,’ she ran quickly 
out of the cottage, and was soon on the 
road to the Hall. 

But somehow the brightness of the after- 
noon seemed to have departed for Jessie, 
and the remembrance of her mother's pale 
face would keep rising before her till she 
almost resolved to go back again. But all 
her sorrow vanished when she reached the 

rden, at the gate of which little Miss 

Jarion was eagerly looking out for her. 

‘O Jessie!’ cried the little girl, ‘I 
thought you were never coming! Dais 
has been saddled ever such a time, only 
would not ride until] you came.’ 

‘Well, here I am at last,’ said Jessie, ‘80 
we can begin to ride at once.’ 

Miss Marion took Jessie to the stable, 
where the pretty white pony was waiting. 

‘Now, Jessie, I will ride first; you must 
watch and see how I do, then it will be 
easier for you.’ 

So saying, the little girl sprang on to 
Daisy’s back, who cantered along the lawn. 
Soon Jessie's turn came, and she felt very 
proud indeed when mounted. al rode 
about the grounds in turn, until Miss 
Marion’s nurse came to say tea was ready 
for the two little girls. A little table was 
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placed for them under a tree, and when 


shown to Jessie, and both the little girls 

tea was over, Miss Marion took Jessie to | had a turn on it; when suddenly Jessie re- 
show her the rabbits; pretty little white membered, by the duskness of the evening, 
creatures with pink eyes. that it must be long after seven o’¢lock. 
Then there was the new swing to be | Quickly jumping up from her seat on the | 
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Jessie threw her arms around her mother’s neck.’ 


ening, she said,—‘* Oh, Miss Marion, I pro- | suasion to get her to stay with her a little 

mother I would be back at seven, | longer. 

and it must be quite late now!’ ‘I cannot, Miss Marion,’ was Jessie's 
But Marion did not wish her little friend | answer. ‘I really must go.’ 

to go yet, and used all her powers of per- ‘Well then,’ said Marion, ‘just come 
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with me a minute into the echool-room, I 
want to show you anew book father gave 
me last week; it’s such a beauty, with 
coloured pictures.’ 

Now if there was one thine Jessie loved 
more than another it was story-bouks, so 
she anewered,— 

‘Well, Pl go for a minute; but we must 
be quick.’ 

Once in the schoolroom with its well- 
filled book-case Jessie forgot how fast the 
time was passing, and it was not until the 
evening had grown too dark for them to see 

he books that she again remembered with 

a start that she ourht to have been home 
an hour before; and now Jessie hastened 
off to her home. 

As she came in siglit of the cottage, how- 

ever, her feet went slower and slower, while 
she wondered what her mother would say 
to her for being so late. At length sum- 
-‘moning her courage, she raised the latch 
and entered the kitchen. Nobody was there, 
but lying on the table was the pile of un- 
finished ironing; beside it stood a glass 
of water; the fire had gone out, and alto- 
gether the kitchen wore a look of desola- 
tion. <A cold chill crept through Jessie, 
and she said half aloud, ‘ What can be the 
matter ?’ 

As she stood there, her father came slowly 
downstairs. His face was grave and sor- 
rowful, but when he saw Jessie it changed 
to a look of displeasure. 

‘Oh, father, what’s the matter?’ cried 
the child, bursting into tears. ‘ What is the 
matter? And oh, where’s mother?’ 

‘Your mother is very ill,’ he answered, 
in @ grave, stern voice. ‘When I came 
home to tea I found her very ill and all 
alone, while you, you selfish girl! were out 
enjoying yourself. Yes, you may ery, but 
it can do no good now; go upstairs and 
pray to God that she may recover.’ 

Silently and sorrowfully Jessie turned to 
go, and her father added,— 

‘Don’t go into your mother’s room; she 
has just gone to sleep.’ 

Poor Jessie! Bitterly indeed did she 
repent of her selfishness, and, heart-broken, 
she crept into bed and cried herself to sleep. 

But sleep brought no rest, for Jessie had 
an awful dream. 


It seemed to her, she heard the doctor 
come cautiously upstairs and go into Mrs, 
Lee’s room, another person was with him, 
and Jcasie thought ake knew it to be the 
clergyman’s voice. Presently she was sure 
of it, for she heard the solemn words of 8 
prayer being spoken in her mother's room. 
She clasped her hands in an agony of fear 
and trembling. 

‘Mother must be dying,’ she thought, 
and her heart felt ready to break. ‘If 
only I could have asked her to forgive 
me! I never kissed her this afternoon, I 
was so cross. O mother! mother !’ 

A longing to know the worst came over 
the child in her dream ; 80, wrapped ina 
cloak, she got quictly out of bed. No sound 
broke the stillness then, and as Jessie stood 
trembling with fear her mother’s room- 
door opened, and the clergyman came out. 
Jessie ran to him, and implored him to tell 
her what was the matter with her mother. 
The good man looked at her with pity in 
his eyes, then, taking her hands in his own, 
he said tenderly, ‘ Ask the Lord to help you 
to bear this sad trial, my child: your mother 
is in Heaven, 

' With a scream Jessie awoke, to find her- 
self in her own little bed, with the morning 
sun streaming into the room, while bending 
over her was the dear mother of whom she 
had been dreaming as dead. Jessie threw 
her arms round her mother’s neck and 
kissed her again and again. 

It was some time before Mrs. Lee under 
stood it all, but when Jessie told her dream 
Mrs. Lee said, with a thankful smile, 
‘Thank God, dear, your punishment is not 
go severe.’ 

But Jessie, looking into her mother’s 
face, said anxiously, ‘ You are poorly still?’ 
‘Yes, my darling,’ was the answer; ‘ 
must go back to bed, for last night I was 
very ill. But I have been quite uneasy 
about you, you have been moaning so in 

your sleep.’ 

Tenderly kissing her daughter, Mrs. Lee 
went back to her room. Need I tell you, 
little readers, how carefully Jessie nur. 
her mother until she was well? Need I tell 
you that she never forgot her dream, but 
strove to become truly and really unselfish? 

Annig M. Barron. 
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: And after a while, but how long I can’t tell, 

‘) 4 And laid some blue eggs in it—one, two, | The little ones crept one by one from the shell, 
and three, And their mother was pleased, and she loved 
hen yery glad and delighted was she: | them well: 

Very glad and delighted was she. She was pleased and she loved them well. 


She spread her soft wings on them all day long, 

To warm them and guard them, her love was so strong, 

And her mate sat beside her, and sung her a song. 

Her mate sat beside her, and sung her a song. 

Words published on a Card by the 8S. P. C.K. 
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OME say we are of squirrel kin, 
Whilst others call us mice: 
For that I do not care a pin, 
But give you my advice ; 
As thinking makes a body thin, 
Pray give me something nice. 


Yes, thinking makes one lantern jaws, 
' And care once killed a cat ; 
Deep matters are for parrots, daws, 
And grave old rooks, and that: 
Give me a bunch of crimson haws, 
I would be round and fat. 


The oak is greener than the yew, 
Because a wiser tree; 

He sleeps—then dons his doublet new, 
And a gallant sight is he: 

If all things slept the winter through, 
How grand the world would be! 


When leaves turn yellow, then I know 
It’s time to shut up shop; 

For in the days of frost and snow 
There’s neither bite nor drop: 

So I roll up in the shape of O, 
And slumber like a top. 


Asleep, asleep, asleep I lie, 
In some secluded spot, 

Until the sun is warm and high, 
And victuals may be got, 

Whilst others not so wise as I 
Are either starved or shot. 


But when the breath of happy spring 
_ Awakes the leafless thorn, 
And the swallows are upon the wing, 
And the lark is in the corn, 
I would not be a drowsy thing, 
For beast and bird to scorn. 


And though my naps are rather long— 
At least, so people say— 
I'm sure they keep me safe and strong, 
And drive dull care away; 
For no one in the merry throng 
Is blither when it’s May! 
G. S. Ourram. 
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MISERY DICK. 


HE rustic congregation of 
old Spindal Church were 
singing with lusty voice 
the cheerful hymn, 
‘Pleasant are Thy courts 
above, 
and had come to the lines, 
‘Happy birds that sing 
and fly, 
Round Thine altars, Lord, 
most high,’ 


when they were startled by a loud rustling 
and scrambling sound among the rafters 
of the old roof; and all eyes were turned to 
look at a chaffinch, which had flown for 
shelter from the rain into the church, had 
slept on a beam for some hours, and: now, 
woke up by the loud music, was puzzled to 
make out where he was. 

After darting in and out of the rafters 
for some time he grew more used to his 
new situation, and calm enough to recog- 
nise some familiar figures in the congre- 

ation, whom he had been used to see 

is daily flights round the village. 7 

There were two little girls in the Squires 
pew, who ran after him every morning 
when he went insect-hunting in their 
father’s garden, trying to throw some fine 
white powder on his tail. He had been 
afraid of them at first, but had grown wiser 
now. 

There was an old woman in a red cloak 
who fed her chickens every day with barley, 
which thieving Master Dick would some- 
times pick up at the same time. ; 

There was a fat, red-faced farmer mn 4 
smock-frock, who had sometimes ru 
shouting at him when he made his dinner 
off the farmer's corn-fields. 

And there was a mischievous-looking boy, 
with carroty locks, sitting at the top of 
the church, from whom Dickie flew away 
in alarm, for he never saw him without 
fearing to be hit in some part of his little 
body by a hard stone. 

There were others not unknown to the 
bird, but these were the heres with whom 
he was most familiar. eyes, as I have 
said, were turned to Master Chaffie, espe- 
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cially those of the school-children, who 
showed great sions of excitemeut. 

‘It is very improper,’ thought the curate 
inthe readine-desk. ‘I wonder if the clerk 
could catch him next time he alichts on 
the ground?’ 

‘Pretty little creature!’ thought the 
pu tetated old rector, singing with all his 

os ; 
‘Happy birds that sing and fly.’ 


‘He does noone any harmhere. I am sure 
he ie only put good thoughts into our 
minds,’ 

Was this true or not? I think that de- 
pended upon the minds themsclves. 

‘Plague take the nasty, thicving thing!’ 
thought red-faced Farmer Griggs. ‘Look at 
him! No respect for nobody nor nothink. 
Why, there he be pecking at the corn on the 

ommunion Table, and looking at me the 
hile, as impudent as can be!’ For Chaffic 
had, after many sly, half-scared glances at 

efarmer, actually made up his mind to 
peck at some little wheatsheaves that had 
ben placed at the east end of the church 
or harvest. decorations. 

As soon as he had had enouch he flew 
back to his old perch in the rafters, just 
above the head of the old ‘woman in the 
scarlet cloak, and burst into a hearty song 


_ Of pleasure over his meal. 


ust as old Grace Higgins looked up to 
see where he was, the words fell on her 
ear,—' Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing? and one of them shall not fall on 


"the ground without your Father. But the 


very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear ye not therefore, ye are of more value 
an any sparrows.’ 


‘Maybe so, maybe so,’ she thoucht gloom- 


ily to heraelf; ‘but I’d like to see the proof 
of it. If I could see for certain a special 
Providence watching over that bird in dan- 
ger, then I’d believe as God wouldn’t turn 
me out of my cottage in my old age. I’m 
sure I don’t see how I’m to stay in it; 
ey eay it’s all to come down over my 
ead, and then I’ll be turned out into the 
road, with never a place to turn into, for 
ere is no room nowhere. Oh! it’s a 
shame! It’s a shame!’ 
Meanwhile Dickie had flown up to the 
cel, where his enemy Jack Snuggs, the 


carroty-haired boy, was sitting in the choir. 
I am sorry to say that, from long habit, 
Jack's first impulse was to throw his hymn- 
book at the little bird; not that he wished 
to hurt it, for he never thought of its feel- 
ings one way or another, but he liked to 
amuse himself by using his strength and 
skill. Master Chaftie had better look after 
his own safety, if he crossed Jack’s path 
when he was out of church. 

After his meal of corn, Dickie began to 
feel rather thirsty. Imagine his delight, 
then, on finding ‘at the bottom of the 
church a large stone basin full of fresh 
sparkling water. 

But, alas! he had not the courage to 
alight and refresh himself, as a crowd of 
pau were standing round it. He did not 

now why they were collected there, but 
the reader shall know more than Dickie 
did about it. 

The infant daughter of the Squire was 
being baptized, and a large party had been: 
invited to the christening. 

The person in the group who ought to 
have felt the happiest of all at that happy 
moment, the mother of the little one, looked 
sad and gloomy, and when the eervice was 
over she took her seat in a corner of the 
oe pew, feeling almost ready to cry. 

he had been so little used to thinking of 
the blessing of belonging to Christ’s Church, 
that it did not come into her head to feel 
thankful that her child had been made a 
member of it. ? 

The thoughts uppermost in her mind 
were, that she was very weak and tired, 
that she was glad the christening was over, 
and that she hoped the guests would not 
stay long when they al] went back to the 
Hall again. And down below in her mind 
was a sense of ill-usage, because the little 
one had disappointed her and annoyed her 
husband by being a girl instead of a boy. 

Presently her eye was caught by the 
chaflinch, who had come down from the 
roof, perched himself on the edge of the 
font, and was taking long sips of the re- 
freshing water. Each time he swallowed 
one he tossed back his head and looked up 
to the roof. Presently he startled her and 
the whole congregation, by bursting into 
such a loud, joyous song, that no one could 
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The Old Woman feeding her Chickens. 


help turning round to look at him. What- | it not given your: child fresh life? Oh 
ever the rest of the eople understood | Praise God! Praise God!’ + thoug t 
from him, to the lady hie said as plainly | ‘O God! I am very 8 Nr face : 
as could ‘be, —' I am thankful for this | the poor lady, turning away Tih hank 


cood water. It has given me new life. | that no one might see her paar 
Don’t you feel thankful for it, too? Has | Thee now. Indeed I am grat 
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The Baby and her Mother in the corner of the great Pew. 


And then she looked at Dickie and | thought her two elder children, Hester and 
thought to herself, ‘ Dear little bird! you Dollie, little girls of four and six years old, 
ve put more eood thoughts into my mid who sat yawning at her side. It was very 
an the rector’s sermon, though that is nice when Chaftie came in sight, and they 
good one, too.’ could watch him, but then he often flew 
‘Tt might be good, but it was very long,’ | away again to the other end of the church. 
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Little Dollie had pulled her gloves off, 
and on and off avain, had put the markers 
into mother’s Church-service books, and 
titted them both into their morocco case, 
and what should she do next? Just as she 
was thinking this Dickie afforded her a 
new amusement, by suddenly alighting, to 
the great delight of all the children in 
sight—where do you think?—on the top of 

ester’s hat! 

He had seen some bright red beryies 
growing there, and thought he should like 
to taste them. 

The school-children put their knuckles 
into their mouths to keep themselves from 
laughing and getting rapped by the school- 
- master’s cane ; but poor little Dollie could 
not contain her amusement, and burst into 
a merry, childish laugh. 

She looked up atterwards very much 
frightened at her strict nurse, who was 
only separated from her by the wooden 
partition between their two pews. 

‘I couldn't help it, Nursie,’ she pleaded. 

‘You had ought to have helped it, Miss 
Dorothea,’ answered the nurse severely. 
And Dollie, thinking herself ill-used, shook 
her shoulders and cuddled up to her mo- 
ther’s side. 

‘Mother,’ she whispered, ‘would it be 
very wrong to say to myself a verse of my 
hymn about birds? I’m only a little girl 
though I am nearly five, and I can’t under- 
stand al] the sermon.’ 

‘That you may, dear,’ was the answer ; 
and Dollie began in a loud whisper,— 

‘Each little bird that opens, 
Each little flower that sings ...’ 


‘No, Dollie, you always say that wrong,’ 
corrected Hester : ‘ it’s— 
‘ “Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings.”’ 


‘Never mind, she means it all right,’ 
whispered the mother, and Dollie went on 
to the end of the verse,— 

‘He made their glowing colours, 
He made their tiny wings.’ 

So Hester left Dollie to her own version 
of the hymn, and began to busy herself 
with her cwn thoughts. 

‘What a dear little bird that is!’ she 
said to herself ; ‘how I wish I could have 


him for my own! I shou!'d be perfectly 
happy then all my life. I wish it were not 
cruel to catch him! I wonder if it really 
is? I am sure J could make him happy. 
I’d give him good food, and talk to him all 
day. I could easily let him go, if 1 found 
he did not like living in a cage. Oh! I 
must try to catch him! I’ve got some salt 
in my pocket.’ 

There he was on the floor of the porch! 
Another minute he might hop on to the 
churchyard path; and then, if only he 
would stay there, she would rush out the 
moment the service was over, throw salt on 
his tail and catch him! Out hopped Dickie, 
and at the same minute the rector ended 
his sermon. 


CHAPTER II. 


As soon as the sctviee was finished, 
Hester was all impatience to run out in 
search of the chaffinch. 

‘Oh, do let us go at once!’ she whispered 
to her nurse, who was slowly fitting one of 
Dollie’s gloves on to her fat little fingers. 
Hester seized the other, and pulled it on to 
her sister’s hand the first way that came, 
which happened to be the wrong side out, 
greatly to the discomfort of DoHie’s thumb 
and little finger. 

Then out went the two children, Hester 
running on in front in search of Dickie, 
revardless of the nurse’s calls after her. 

‘Yes! there he was, perched on an old 
gravestone, singing merrily. 

Hester went up to him on tiptoe, but just 
as she reached him, and began hunting in 
her pocket for the packet of salt, away he 
flew, so fast that her eye could hardly 
follow him. She was sure, however, that 
he had flown into an old thorn-tree by the 
road-side; and there she followed him, and 
looked hard among the branches to see if 
he were really there. Oh, what would she 
not sive to discover him! 

‘There he is! There he is! I see his 
dear saucy, little, twinkling eye!’ she cried 
joyfully; and seizing a handful of sult, 
she threw it in the direction of his tail. 

At the same moment she felt a stone 
hit the rim of her hat, and down fell 
Dickie on to his side on the ground. 
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‘Oh, my darling little bird!’ cried Hes- 
ter, picking him up and looking at him, too 
intently to notice the freckled face of Jack 
Snuggs, who was peering at her through the 
lower branches of the thorn from the other 
side of the hedge. ‘I am so sorry you are 
burt! It was the salt that did it. You 
couldn't help coming down when it touched 
rour tail, and then you fell and broke your 
eg! Oh! what a cruel girl I’ve been!’ 
And Hester began to cry. 

‘Bless your dear, silly heart!’ exclaimed 
old Grace Higgins, who had come up and 
heard Hester’s speech. ‘Did ye think it was 
the salt? No, it was that ¢ood-for-nothing 
Jack Snuggs' as I see throw the stone, 
as sure as my name is Grace Higgins. 
He've just runned off, the young rascal! 
Let us look at he!’ she said, taking the 
lirdin her hend. ‘ Why, he’ve broke his leg! 
But take my word for it it can be set, and 
will grow again stronger than ever.’ 

‘V'll take him home to Cousin James,’ 
aid Hester, rather comforted; ‘he’s 80 
clever, he'll set it if anybody can. ‘And at 
all events,’ she thought to herself as she 
ran home, ‘it can’t be cruel to put him in 
a cage now, and keep him till he is well.’ 

She found her cousin, a boy of fifteen, 
Ving on a sofa in the school-room, nursing 
the sick head-ache which had kept him 
from church. 

He looked pale and tired, but brightened 
up wonderfully at the sight of the little 
uivering ball of feathers which Hester 
splayed. 

‘Just the job I like!’ he said. ‘I'll set 
a leg in a trice, if you'll give me all I ask 
or,’ 


| And so he did, while Hester told the 
whole story of Dickie’s conduct in church, 
and of what had happened afterwards. 

‘O Hester! you little goose!’ he cried, 
“not to know that it was the stone and not 
the salt that did it. What queer creatures 
girls are! There he is, poor little wretch ! 
he does look a Misery Dick !’ 

“Misery Dick! that shall be his name!’ 
said Heater. 

And James next amused himself by 
carving the initials ‘M.D.’ on the rim of the 
cage they had found for him. 

No invalid could have received greater 


attention than did Dickie while his leg was 
mending. The little girls sat by him a great 
part of every day, and any fancy that he 
might have with regard to his diet was s0 
carefully considered, that the floor of his cage 
was covered with canary and rape seed, 
bread-crumbs, groundsel, plantain, and long 
pipes of macaroni to look like worms. 

e only thing Hester denied him was 
animal food. e thought it cruel of birds 
to eat insects and caterpillars, and intended 
to try and cure Chaffie of any such bad 
habit, as she had tried to cure her cat of 
eating birds and mice. ‘It’s just as cruel 
of me to eat mutton, I know,’ she thought to 
herself; ‘but then I’m obliged to do it, and 
I shall leave off as soon as I am a woman, 
and can do everything I like.’ 

Having nothing to do but to eat, Dickie 
fed so freely that he was in some danger of 
having a fit. The first days of his life in 
the cage he was plaintive and restless, as 
became an invalid. Then, as he grew used 
to his new home, and clever in hopping 
about on his sound leg, his spirits rose, he 
sang often, and was quite friendly. 

en his lee was well enough to have 
the splint taken off, and there was nothing 
in his health to prevent him from enjoying 
life as much as he had ever done, he grew 
restless and miserable ; stood sulkily on his 
perch, uttering sad little tweaks, or beat his 
wings angrily against the cage. 

‘What is it? Perhaps he does not like 
his food. I'll get him some red berries, 
like those he tried to eat off Dollie’s hat, 
said Hester. 

‘T don't think it is that,’ answered her 
mother. 

‘Then what can it be? It can’t surely 
be that he wants to get away. He was so 
very happy here a little while ago,’ said 
Hester, though she felt very doubtful of 
what she was saying. 

‘TI am afraid it is. 

*O mother!’ cried Hester, woefully. 

The mother said no more, leaving her to 
settle the question for herself. 

The next morning Hester announced, 
with a grave face,— 

‘Mother ! I’ve settled to let Chaffie go: 
it will make me miserable, but that is better 
than seeing him so wretched. I shall let 
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‘Oh, my darling little bird !’ cried Hester. 


him fly away at the school-feast to-morrow, ‘I think you're right Hester.’ And Hester 
and every one who comes shall see him hop | felt heroic. 
happily away.’ (Concluded in our next.) 
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A RAINY DAY IN AUTUMN. 


Composed expressly for ‘THE CHILDREN’s Prize.’ 


Allegretto. 
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‘Tis a drea- ry,drea-ry day, 


The rain it poursa-way, As 
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glass, I seethe rain drops pass, Andthe wind blowsthem in 


?IS a dreary, dreary day! 
The rain it pours away, 
As if it never meant again to cease: 
All o’er the window glass 
I see the raindrops pass, 
And the wind blows them in showers from 
the trees. 


The garden-path is wet, 
The grass with diamonds set ; 
Not asunbeam breaks across the cloudy sky. 


The leaves are limp and brown, 
And slowly falling down: 
They seem to be so sorry they must die! 


The flowers hang their heads ; 
The birds are in their beds ; 
The wind is wailing sadly round the house. 
Tis a dreary, dreary day, 
And the wind it sobs alway, 
And the rain is ever dripping through th 
boughs! M. L. T. 
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Qn the side of a hill, which 
\ sloped gently towards the 
south, there was a fine old 
orchard. It was sheltered 
from every keen and biting 
wind, and it enjoyed all 
the warmest sunshine of 
the year. No wonder, 
then, that its fruit was 
quite famous, as bein & the 
largest, the richest, and the 

* ripest in the country round. 
One day in autumn the gardener who 
charge of it, and who was proud enough 
# ofhis charge, said to his master as he passed 
through the orchard,— 

‘That tree must come down, sir; it is 
nothing but a crab.’ 

‘What, that pretty little tree, James?’ 
-,| ‘idthe gentleman; and nine-year-old Effie, 

4 who held her father’s hand, looked up in 
| sty and repeated, ‘ Oh, that dear little 

ree! 

* _Itwas a ve retty-looking tree; and 
- Effie called io anind ie gay it had been 
with flowers in the spring-time, outdoing 
4 Many an older tree in the garden of whose 
| fruit there was no doubt. 
/ But now as Effie and her father, and the 
gardener, stood and looked at it there were 
. only a few small, round, red apples on it. 
ne of these the gardener plucked off and 
gave to his master. 

‘Yes, James,’ he said, ‘it is nothing but 
acrab, and I suppose it must come down. 
T hoped it was guing to be a sort of golden 
| Pippin. I wonder how it came here.’ 
|  [iffie was anxious to know what a ‘crab’ 

was, and she begged her father to tell her. 

e gave her the apple which James had 
gathered and bade her taste it. It was 

rather hard, and Effie could scarcely bite a 

piece off, but the taste she had was enough 

tor her, for it brought the water into her 
eyes, and when she could get her mouth 
into shape for speaking she askcd her father 
why 80 pretty a tree had go nasty a fruit. 

er father turned to the old gardener 
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and said, ‘ Now, James, you tell Miss Effie 
about it, and what you mean to do; for I 
think you might do more with it by letting 
it stand than bv cutting it down.’ 

‘Well, Miss Effic,’ said the old gardener, 
this is a wild apple-tree, and that is the best 
kind of fruit such an one can bear, and that 
is not worth growing an apple-tree for. 
But I think, as my master says, we might 
do something with it: forit I were to 
graft it early next year, in a few seasons 
we might have some right good fruit upon 
it, and that would be better than taking it 
down. 

So when early spring came all the boughs 
of the pretty-looking but sour-fruited tree 
were cut off, and not so much as a leaf- 
bud of its own left. Then James took 
cuttings from three or four good sorts of 
apple-trees and grafted them on the freshly- 
cut boughs of the wild one, and kept them 
in the places he wished them to grow from 
by great lumps of clay, which he pressed 
sloee round each graft. 

The little tree looked very sadly. It had 
no beautiful blossoms on it that year, nor 
had it any Icaves except afew which the 
shoots that Jamcs had grafted on its boughs 

ut forth, And Effie pitied the little tree, 
or, as her brother said, it looked like a sol- 
dier who had been in the wars, and was 
forced to be bandaged and plastered up 
because of the wounds he had received. 

In a few years, -however, the grafts were 
grown into new boughs, and as James had, 
to please Miss Iffie, chosen shoots from 
trees whose fruit ripened at different times, 
the wild apple-tree became one of the best 
in the orchard, and many a basket of rosy 
apples did Effie gather from its boughs. 
And the old gardencr said the wild apple- 
tree now was not ‘acrab,’ but had good 
pate fruit on it, fit to be gathered from the 

eginnin g of autumn to the very end. 
This is a parable. Can the children find 
a heavenly meaning for the earthly story ? 
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EARLY and sweetly the | 
voice of Kate Stanhope was 

) filling the pleasant sitting- 
room, where her uncle and 
cousins sat listening to her. 
As she finished a song Mr. 
Harrison, the clergyman, en- 
tered, and came forward to 
speak to Mr. Leigh. 

Kate Stanhope rose from 
the piano, looking rather timidly at the 
stranger. She had but the day before come 
on a yisit to her relations in Surrey, and 
knew no one in their neighbourhood. 


THE SUNDAY-AFTERNOON SONG. 


Mr. Harrison glanced at the title of the 
music, ‘Remember now thy Creator;’ and 
said, ‘How strange! those were the very 
words I[ was thinking over as I walked up 
from the village!’ 

‘Ts that to be the text for your evening 
sermon ?’ asked Rose Leigh. 

‘No, indeed. I have had a sermon 
preached to me this afternoon, and that 
was the text upon which it set me thinking.’ 

‘Do tell us what you mean,’ said Grace, 
the younger sister. ‘ Who has been preach- 
ing to you, Mr. Harrison ?’ 

The clergyman smiled. ‘I cannot stay 
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to talk to-day. I came to ask you two 
young ladies to go and sce a sick woman ; 
and when you have been there, perhaps you 
also will feel that God has been preaching 
to you instead of me.’ 

ometimes Mr. Harrison did ask Rose 
and Grace Leigh to go to the sick in his 
parish, and take them a little tempting food, 
or a few flowers, or read to them some 
prayers and verses of Scripture: so this 
request was neither new nor strange ; and 
Rose soon put on her bonnet and went, 
taking with her her cousin, Kate Stanhope. 

They were soon at the cottage to which 
they had been sent, and went into the upper 
room where the sick woman lay. 

She was young, but she had a thin, worn 
face. Her hair fell in thick masses across 
the pillow; one wasted hand was stretched 
out on the coverlid, the other held a small 
shabby book. 

‘Mr. Harrison sent us to sce you,’ said 
Rose Leigh, gently, taking a chair by her 
side, whilst Kate sat down on a box in the 
further corner. 

Ah, how poor and wretched everything 
looked! <A few faint words of thanks 
were all the sick woman uttered, and Rose, 
seeing her weakness, tempted her to take 
some of the jelly which she had brought for 
her. Then she persuaded her to let her 
make the pillows more easy for her, and 
the bed more comfortable. 

‘ And, now, shall I read to you before I 
go?’ she asked. ‘ Would you like some of 
our prayers, or a few verses from the Gos- 
pels of our Lord ?’ 

There wasa shake of the head. ‘You're 
very kind, young lady; but it’s no use. 
I have forgotten God all my life; and now 
He’s given me up. The clergyman has 
read to me, and talked to me; but I feel 
nothing: my heart.is as hard as a stone.’ 

Rose gently took the little book from her 
hand ; in it was written a name, a date, and 
the words, ‘ Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.’ It was a copy of 
the Bible. 


‘Was this given vou when you werea. 
3 y 


child ?’ said Miss Leigh. ‘I see the date 

ig some years ago. 
Another sigh, and then the faint voice 

murmured that it was her mother’s gift 
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when she was dying. ‘I was a little girl 
then, not more than eleven or twelve, and 
she called me to her and talked to me of 
how I must try and grow up good, so as to 
meet her in Heaven again: and then she 
wrote those words in the Bible. But I 
forgot them. I turned right away from all 
my mother taught me; and yet manya 
time I’ve cried as if my heart would break 
over the little Bible and the text she put in 
it. I can’t cry now, though, my heart is so 
cold and hard.’ 

Very quietly and earnestly Rose Leigh 
spoke to her of the Saviour’s love. She 
told her that, however long she had for- 
gotten Him, He was willing to receive and 
pardon her now. 

‘It is too late!’ was the sad reply. ‘If 
T had done what the text taught me, if I 
had only remembered God, I shouldn't 
have come to die like this.’ 7 

Then Rose and Kate knelt by the bedside 
of the poor creature, begging God to have 
mercy upon her for Jesu’s sake ; and when 
they left her, the sick woman seemed less 
wretched. 

Almost every day the two cousins visited 
poor Mary Duncan, and by-and-bye she 
was able to hope in the Lord, and trust in 
Him. A few weeks later she died, and 
in a lonely corner of the churchyard the 
stranger was buried, with her mothers 
little Bible by her side, as she had asked it 
should be; and Mr. Leizh, by his daughter's 
wish, placed a simple gravestone on the 
spot with her name, and the words, ‘Re 


‘member now thy Creator in the days of thy 


youth,’ engraven on it. 

It was not very often after that that Kate 
Stanhope sang her favourite sacred song; 
only when she was alone, or with some one 
who loved the familiar words as she did, and 
then it ever took back her thoughts to the 
afternoon she had sung it in her uncles 
drawing-room, when God had impressed its 
truth upon her heart by her visit to the sick 
woman in her lonely despair, and whom she 
had helped to guide into the light of hope 
and peace. 
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‘LITTLE CHILDREN, LOVE 
ONE ANOTHER.’ 


[X a large town close by the sea lived a 
little gir], called Nellie Dale, with her 
mother, brother, and sister. She was 
nearly eleven years old. Her father was 
asailor, and captain of a vessel. He only 
came home now and then between his 
voyages, when he would bring them gifts 
of pretty things from the foreign countries 
where he had been. 

Sometimes it would be ehcells, quite 
diferent from those which Nellie found 
on their own beach, or a shawl for their 
mother, with all the most beautiful colours 
one can imagine worked into it. 

But what she liked best were the birds, 
with such bright-coloured feathers. Several 
of them, stuffed and put under a glass shade, 
were all her own, and she was never tired 
of looking at them, and wondering if the 
sun always shone in the country from which 
her father had brought them. Nellie went 
to a school close by. Like many other 
children, she liked holidays better than 
school; but still she tried to do her best. 
Her mother had taught her always to speak 
the truth, and to try and think of others as 
well as herself; so she was kind to her little 
sister and brother, and would often play 
with them when she would have liked better 
to read some tale-book of her own. 

When Nellie was a baby she had a 
nurse called Mary, who had lived with her 
mother a long time. When Nellie was 
four years old Mary married a sailor, and 
they hhad two children. Nellie was very 
fond of them both, especially the elder, who 
was lame and delicate. She could not 
run about like other children, and it was 
sad to sce her pale face and sorrowful 
eyes. I told you her father was a sailor 
like Nellie’s, but he was not a captain, and 
they were quite poor people. When this 
story begins he had not been home, or 
his ae eard of, for a long time, and his 
wife, Mary Grey, was beginning to be 
afraid that he must be drowned, and that 
she should never see him again. You 
May imagine how sad she was when day 
alter day passed and there was no news of 
her husband. 
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Although she had been very careful, 
and had worked as much as she could, yet 
her little store of money was nearly gone, 
and she often wondered what would become 
of the poor children if she were to die. 
She could not always get work to do, and 
besides, she was often ill and not able to do 
much. Mrs. Dale helped her as much as 
she could, and often sent Nellie with 
something nice for little Anne, the poor 
lame child. There was nothing Nellie 
liked better than to go on such an errand, 
and then she would take with her anything 
of her own which she thoucht would amuse 
her little friend—somctimes it was a pic- 
ture, or a book, or hcr doll; so that Anne 
would look quite pleased when she heard 
her mother say, ‘There is Miss Nellie 
coming.’ 

The weather got very cold, and coal 
was so dear that there was not much of 
their little moncy left to get clothes and 
food. Nellie went oftener than ever, and 
when she got home again, and was sitting 
with her mother by their nice fire, in their 
pretty room, she wished every one was as 

appy and well off as she was. 

ut there was a better time coming for 
the po family to whom she had been so 
kind. Mrs. Grey was sitting with her two 
children one evening close by the window 
to save burning a candle, and was sewing 
hard to finish some work for which she 
hoped to be paid enough to get a little 
meat, for they had not had any for several 
days, when she saw some one pass the 
window. Her heart beat fast, for 1t looked 
so much like her husband, she thought it 
must be he; but she had not time to 
wonder, for in a minute the door opened, 
and indeed it was her husband come back 
again ! 

That was a happy mecting; and you may 
be sure they thanked God that night for 
having brought them all together again. 

And Nellie was glad, too, when she came 
to see them the next day, and the father 
thanked her for all her kindness to his 
poor little girl. And as Nellie went home 
again to tell the good news to her own 
mother, she felt how happy it makes even 
a child to give happiness to others. 
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wey  -‘THE 
DE 3:.OLD APPLE-WOMAN. 


LD BIDDY_. was a great 
amusement to us children, 
especially to the boys. A 
number of us went to- 
gether to a school in the 
neighbourhood; and my 
two brothers, Owen and 
’ Reginald, on our way to 

sy school, would sometimes 

"stop to teaze poor Biddy, 

or play tricks upon her. 

She kept a fruit-stall at the end of our 
street, where she used to sit through heat 
and cold, summer and winter, with her feet 
tucked into a basket and a shawl round her 
poor old shoulders, through the bleak De- 
cember and the sultry days of July. At 
dusk a little boy would bring her a large 
mucfull of warm tea and some thick slices 
of bread and butter. 

One morning as we were coming from 
school, passing an oil-shop, Reginald called 
out,— ‘ Owen, here’s some size; let's paste 
Old Biddy with it!’ 

‘All right!’ said Owen, diving his hand 
into the sticky stuff. 

Reginald grinned, and took a supply 
also, and they started off. 

‘ But, Owen,’ said his brother, ‘ isn’t this 
stealing? Shan’t we catch it if we are 
found out?’ 

‘ Well, yes, I suppose so,’ was the answer 
to both questions; ‘but it is for a good 
purpose—to serve out a nasty old woman 
with,’ 

This seemed to satisfy us, and on we ran, 
till turning round the corner we came to 
Biddy’s stalJ, but no Biddy was there. 

In her place sat the little boy we had 
secn bringing her tea. 

‘I say, youngster, where's Biddy?’ asked 
Reginald, in a civil way, but slyly dropping 
a piece of size among the peppermint-drops 
at the same time. 

‘She is gone home; but she'll be back 
after a bit.’ And in spite of aur questions, 
bribes, and threats, we could get no more 
information from him. 

So as Owen despised hitting a boy smaller 


®o 
» 


x 


than himself (though he did not mind pelt- 
ing the old woman), we turned to go home- 
wards, Reginald saying in a grave voice and 
with upturned eyes,— 

‘My boy, do you know it is wrong to 
tell stories—very wrong? you might as well 
own that she has gone to the public-house 
to have a drop of spirits.’ 


‘She has not!’ cried the boy, angrily; i 


‘she has gone to see Maggie,’ 

‘Stop !’ cried Reginald; ‘ you have told 
enough for to-day. 
to your fate.’ 

‘I wonder who Maggie is?’ said I. 

‘Oh, she is some one invented for the 
occasion,’ was Owen's off-hand explanation. 

At this we all laughed. 

On that same afternoon I had to take a 
message to the charwoman, who always 
came to help in the housework on Saturdays. 

It was a long walk through a low, dirty 
neighbourhood. At the end of a little street, 
beset with poor people and noisy children, 
I found the person I wanted. I gave 


my message, and gladly started off ata 7. 


run to get home again as quickly as pos 


sible, when who should I see but Biddy, g~ 


our Old Biddy! : 

She was just entering a court between 
two of the houses. The entrance might 
have been mistaken for the door of a house. 
Without thinking what I was doing I crept 
close after her. She went to a house # 
the end, and passed through the open door. 
I followed, and looked in through the hall- 
opened window. The room was clean an 
neat, but scantily furnished. At the wil 
dow hung old muslia curtains; a box 0 
mignonette stood on the sill. Two rush 
bottomed chairs and a three-legged table 


- were in the middle of the room; a chest 0 


drawers and a couch were placed against 
the walls. 
On the couch was a delicate-lookiog 
irl, not more than fifteen years of age. 
Her thin cheeks were pale; long hair shaded 
her face, which was lighted up by her soft 
a en blue eyes. 
iddy was speaking. I listened. _. 
‘Maggie, dearest, are you better?’ I” 
quired the old woman, in what seemed 10 
me a strangely loving and anxious voice: 
‘Yes, grandmother darling!’ cried te 


ood-bye. I leave you : 3 
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oor girl, with an accent which showed her 
rish bith, clasping her arms around the 
old woman’s neck. ‘ How cood of you to 
come all this long way to sce after me! 
But I am better.’ 

‘IT could not rest content, leaving you 
with littl Jim. Did neighbour Benton 
come in?’ 

‘Yes, granny, she came in twice; the 
ist time she gave me my broth,and brought 
{| meacustard. She is very kind; so don't 
| trouble to come up again, till you come 
| bome for good.’ 

‘Well, well, dear, I won't, if I can get a 
neighbour to sit with ye.’ 

‘Jim shall bring your tea, granny dear.’ 
And then, with a tender ‘Good-bye!’ Biddy 
came out. - 

Biddy hobbled away, wiping her eyes 
with the corner of her shawl. 

I waited till she was out of sicht, and 
| then pushing open the door I walked in. 

‘May I come in and see you?’ I asked, 
| tmidly; and Maggie, turning her head, 
| auswered, when she got over her surprise, 
i ‘Yes, and thank you for coming,’ 

I felt so ashamed of my behaviour to 
Biddy that I confeseed all, — how my 
brothers and myself had called Biddy 
names, and teazed and tormented her. 

Her face clouded, and tears chased each 
other down her cheeks; but, quickly drying 
them, she said,— 

‘Yes, I feared that poor grandmother 
would be treated badly when she first took 
tokeeping a stall. This makes me long 
to be well and strong. Poor, poor, grand- 
mother! if I could work and help I could 
tave all this. Dear, good creature! she 
hever told me this. Oh, I wish I was as 
strong as other girls !’ 

‘T will never treat her so again,’ I cried, 
‘nor the boys either ; when they know they 
will be kind to. her.’ 

‘Please don’t cry, Miss!’ said Maggie. 
‘You have promised you'll not do so again.’ 

I then begged her to tell me all about 
her grandmother and herself. 

* Well” said she, ‘when I was quite a 
baby a.nurse-girl let me fall down, and I 
injured my spine. The doctor said I might 
live some years and outgrow it, but I should 
never be strong. Iam obliged to lic down 


nearly all day. I can stand sometimes for 
a while, but my back hurts me so after- 
wards that I am obliged to pass nearly all 
my time on this old sofa. When little Jim 
was born, mv mother found it a hard job 
to keep us both.’ 

‘Had you no father ?’ I inquired. 

‘No,’ said Magcie, with a sigh. ‘ Father 
was a mason; he fell from a scaffolding not 
long befure Jim was born: he was taken 
to the hospital, and died there. Then, when 
Jim was about five years old, came that 
dreadful fever that Jim had, ever so bad, 
and that took mother away. Jim recovered 
to find mother had died. Poor lad! he was 
almost broken-hearted. He was too young 
to earn anything, and, of course, I could 
not; so there seemed nothing for us but to 
go to the workhouse.’ 

‘But you did not?’ eaid I. 

‘No; granny took us to live with her; 
and she is good and kind to us. She had 
a little money sent to her from her son, 
who went to Canada—just enough to keep 
herself, but not enough for us; so as soon 
as we came to live with her she set up a 
stall. Dear old granny! I wish I could do 
something to help her; but I cannot till 
I get stronger.’ 

ow I reproached myself for my heart- 
lessness ! When I got home I told them 
all about it. 

‘What brutes we were!’ said Reginald; 
and from that day we never teazed the old 
woman; and Biddy, Meg, and Jim, became 
great friends of ours. 

As we passed Biddy on our way to school 
we often stopped to say a few kind words, 
or to ask atter Meg; and many a penny we 
spent at the stall of the old gga 

ce eo 


EARTH AND HEAVEN, 


I. 

OOK at the flower of the field, 
Look at the tall green tree: 
How good of God to make this world 

So beautiful for me! 


But though it is a pretty earth, 
With fields and trees and flowers, 

Yet God has made another world, 
More beautiful than ours. 


ic iho 


'Tis there that God Almighty dwells, 
For that bright place is Heaven ; 

And there the angels are, and they 
Whose sins have been forgiven. 


This earth, so fair and beautiful, 
Has death, and pain, and tears; 

And sin is in our hearts always, 
And sin brings woe and fears. 


But in God's Heaven there is no sin, 
And no more pain to bear; 

No death, no crying any more— 
There is no sorrow there. 


O good Lord God, for Jesu’s sake, 
Be Thou on earth my Friend, 

And take me to Thy sweet, bright home, 
When this short life shall end. 


II. 


Goa can see you, little child— 
Do no naughty thing ; 

God is watching by your side— 
He is listening. 


Little child! remember this,— 
God can always see: 

Think, when you are doing wrong 
‘Thou God seest me.’ 


God can see you, little child, 
And He loves you, too; 
All the day and all the night 

He is watching you. 


Do not be afraid of darkness, 
God can always see; 

What a happy thing to think, 
‘Thou God seest me!’ 


m1. 
God made the distant sun so bright, 
God made the moon that cheers the night, 
Thunder to sound, and rain to fall, 
And for Himself He made them all: 
And why has God made me? 


God put me here to work for Him; 

For this He gave me life and limb; 

And I, in all I do or say, 

At home, abroad, in school, at play, 
Must serve Him faithfully. 


A time will come for me to die, 
But there’s a Home beyond the sky; 
And Jesus died that I might dwell 
With the good God Who loves me well: 
For this has God made me. 
J.E.C.F. 
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MISERY Maia | aia 
(Concluded from page 168.) 


CHAPTER III. 


NVHE next afternoon found almost all of the 
inhabitants of Spindal, young, middle 
aged, and old, upon the Squire’s lawn, for 
the school-treat was a general festival. 
Hester and Dollie trotted about as fast 
as the heavily-laden plates they carried for 
the school-children would allow them. 
They heartily wished they might change 
their rank for the afternoon, that they too 


might have a right to eat the great slices of | 


cake. 


thing else she carried Dickie about in hi 


cage, for the double reason of enjoying his 
society to the last, and of showing him to |. 


the school-children. 


‘It is the very same chaffinch that tried | 


to eat the berries off my hat at church 
two or three Sundays ago,’ she explained, 
‘and that sang so loud on the font after 


baby was christened. He made Dollie | 


laugh, but not me, because I am older. 
goin ‘to let him fly away, and you shall all 
see mee presently. But Jack Sauges 
and all of you, will you promise me fait 
fully not to throw stones at him as he flies 
away? I never, never could forgive you 
if you did,’ 

Jack Snuggs gave a mischievous grit, 
but he made a very wry face when the 


schoolmaster, Mr. Wiseman, who had come | 


up to the group of children, seized hold of 
his ears, and gave them two or three 


pulls by way of impressing his words, and | 


said,— 


‘T should like to see the boy that would | 
venture to throw a stone at that bird in DY |. 
presence, Miss! He should not do it 8 | 


second time, I promise him.’ 


Hester looked up rather frightened a! | 


the schoolmaster; for he spoke so loud 
and fast, and looked so angry. 

‘I’m sure they won't throw stones, Mr. 
Wiseman.’ she said. ‘ And please will yor 
let go of Jack’s eare, they took so red? 
am sure you won’t throw stones any ue 
will you Jack ?’ 

“No, Miss,’ grunted out Jack. 
While Mr. Wiseman had hold of his ears 


When Hester was not loaded with any- 
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What is that I hear?’ said the clergyman, joining them. 


he had felt a perverse longing to throw a | 
stone at Chaffie the first chance, but when 
Hester begged him not, and spoke a kind 
word to him, a great lump got up in his 
throat, and in the heat of the moment he 
said to himself, that if ever he threw any 


more stones at birds again his name was 
not Jack Snuggs. 

I am sorry to say that he did sometimes 
throw stones afterwards, though his name 
always continued to be Jack Snuggs. But 
he did not throw nearly so many, and he 
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was generally sorry after he had done it. 
But he never thoroughly felt the cruelty of 
it till years after, when he came home from 
the Crimea, where he had been fighting, 
badly wounded in the leg. _ 

The first Sunday after his return he 
limped up to his old seat in the chureh. 
The sight of a sparrow hopping about 
amongst the rafters brought back to his 
mind the Sunday, many years ago, when 
our old friend Chaffie had made one of the 
congregation laugh. 

‘And to think of my having broken its 
leg out of pure mischievousness, poor little 
crittur !’ he said to himself. ‘ What a great 
brute I was, to be sure! I know what it is 
to be crippled now myself, and bad enough 
I find it. 

But this is looking forward a long time. 
We must come back to the Squire's lawn 
at Spindal, on the afternoon of the school- 
treat. 

Master Chaffie would have felt very 
much flattered if he had heard some of the 
talk that went on around him, just before 
Hester opened his cage-door and let him fly 
away. 

‘And are you going to let that blessed 
little bird go, Missie?’ asked old Grace 
Higgins, hobbling up to Hester. 

‘Why do you call him a_blessed little 
bird, Mrs. Higgins?’ asked Hester. 

‘Because he’ve been a blessing to me, 
my dear, and I'll make free to tell you and 
madam all about it, if you’l] give me leave,’ 
she said, courtesying to the Squire’s wife. 

‘Pray do, Grace,’ said the lady, sceing 
that the old woman was burning to tell her 


story. 

So Grace began telling them all about 
her fears that she would be turned out of 
her cottage, and how she had heard the 
parson read the text about the sparrows, 
and had said to herself that she wouldn't 
believe it, unless she could see the proof of 
it, and could see a special Providence watch- 
ing over that little chaffinch. ‘And the 
A ue was pleased to give me a sign, 
thoug I didn’t deserve it,’ she went on. 
‘For when I went out of church and see 
that poor little bird as Jack Snuggs had 
knocked over, and as was lying in the road 
waiting to be run over by any cart as came 
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by, taken up and nursed by little Miss'e 
there, why, it was as plain as a miracle that 
the Lord had sent her to do it. You might 
have knocked me down with a feather, 


' ma’am, as I walked off. I promised I'd 


trust the Lord after that. And so I have, 
and He has not disappointed me, for I’m 
to bide on where I be after all. And now 
am I not right, madam, in calling him a 
blessed little bird ?’ 

‘Quite right, Grace; and so should I be 
too,’ said the lady. And, to the old 
woman’s delight, she told how Dickie’s sonz 
on the font had reminded her to thank 
God more plainly than the rector’s sermon. 

‘What is that I hear?’ cried the clergy- 
man, joining them. ‘Itis rather hard to 
told at my time of life that a small bird can 
aa better sermons than I can. Well, 

ittle Hester,’ he said, ‘and what has _ this 
clever bird been teaching you?’ 

‘He never teaches lessons,’ said Hester, 
‘or I should not be half so fond of him. 
He has only made me love him very much.’ 

‘Why, that is as good a lesson as any, to 
my mind,’ remarked. the clergyman, ‘if it 
is true that 

‘¢ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.” * 

‘Now, good-bye, dear, dear little Chaffie!’ 
cried the child, opening the door of the 
cage, from which Dickie flew joyfully on to 
@ tree. 

And then, afraid of breaking her resolve 
not to cry, Hester rushed away to have a 
game of ‘I wrote a letter to my love,’ with 
the school-children, though she often gazed 
anxiously around, at the same time, to look 
after the bird who could no longer be called 
a Misrry Dicer. E. C. R. 


IN THE SNOW. 


PERE is a little girl going to school on 

a cold winter’s morning. See, some- 
thing has caught her eye: she looks at it 
with a kind and half-sad earnestness. It is 
a dead robin lying by the side of her path. 
Our little lass, kind soul! forgets all about 
school, puts down her umbrella, and never 
minding the snow, buries the dead bird. 
And as she docs so, her thoughts shape 
themselves into this song :— 


VEG CHTLID ANID VEE DEAD ROBIN. 


Composed expressly for ‘ THE CHILDREN’s PRIZE.’ 
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OOR Robin! ’twas too soon to go And not in earth T’ll make thee rest; 
: And leave us lonely here below, For thy last home a sweeter nest— 
Whilst silent reign the frost and snow. A grave of snow will suit thee best. 
Poor Robin! Dear Robin! 
4 But since thou’rt dead, I’ll bury thee T love thee well, for thou wert good, 
7 Beneath this aged haw thorn-tree And camest of that gentle brood 
/ Where often thou hast sung to me. Who loved the children in the wood. 
; 7 Sweet Robin! Kind Robin! 
{ | With green leaves they did hide the denis 
fo So thus I dig, and thus I spread 


The pure snow o’er thy little head. 


Poor Robin ! 
JAMES MASON, 
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THE SCHOOL RIVALS. 
UCY MORRIS bore a hich 


character at school, and had 
it not been for Rose Dalton, 
who quite equalled her, both 
in learning and good con- 
duct, she must have been 
counted head girl. Not- 
withstanding this rivalry, 
Lucy and Rose were great 
friends, though their admi- 

3 & rers amongst the younger 
children formed diffcrent parties. The 
echoolmistress preferred Lucy, and for 
this reason she was chosen to assist at 
decorations for a Christmas feast—a favour 
which Rose felt disappointed at not being 
allowed to share. A large tree stood in the 
centre of the room, hung with presents for 
all the school-girls, and amonest the rest 
was a pretty blue leather work-bag with a 
steel clasp, which took Lucy’s fancy so 
much that the mistress opened it to show her 
the contents—scissors, thimble, and bodkin. 

At length the long-wished-for evening 
arrived, and all the children assembled 
in great glee. They feasted, laughed, 
chatted, and thoroughly’ enjoyed them- 
selves. The pranks of a little white dog, 
named Basto, which belonged to the school- 
master, were a source of much amusement. 
Not understanding why he should not have 
a share in the treat, he made his way into 
the room, and begged round the table for 
bits of cake, which he carried off into a 
corner to hide, and presently collected quite 
a store. But after tea all attention was 
directed to the chief attraction of the even- 
ing—the Christmas-tree. 

‘I hope I shall get that pretty work- 
bag,’ whispered Lucy to her Friend Rose. 
‘It would be.of such use to me, for I’m 
always looking for my thimble and scissors.’ 

Lucy was allowed the privilege of stand- 
ing near enough the tree to pass the gifts 
to each claimant as the numbers were 
called. When her.own turn came round 
she was handed a large India-rubber ball. 
At first her countenance fell, but presently 
recovering its usual pleasant expression 
she said, ‘I’m sure the little fellows at 
home will like it well.’ It was not until 
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near the end that Rose’s ticket was drawn, 
and to her great joy the number was found 
to correspond with that on the blue Icather 
work-bag. 

But where was it gone? Only a short 
time ago it had dangled from the branch, 
and now it was nowhere to be seen. 

Lucy had been standing close to the 
place, bit was then at the far side of the 
room showing her ball to some of the 
younger boys, and she denied all knowledce 
of the bag. A long time was spent in search- 
ing for it, but without success; and a general 
damp seemed thrown on the pleasure of 
the evening, until the schoolmistress said 
it would be vetter to think no more about 
it at present, and she would promise t 
look into the whole affair next day. Ac 
cordingly the rest of the gifts were die 
posed of, the children sang a hymn, and 
dispersed to their several homes. Next 
morning Mrs. Bennet, the mistress, ex- 
amined all the girls, and collected as much 
evidence on the subject as she could. It 
appeared that Lucy Morris had _ stood 
nearest to the tree. She was heard wish- 
ing for the work-bag, and it had been 
missed shortly after her disappointment 
about her own prize. These were suspicious 
circumstances, and Mrs. Bennet accused 
Lucy, first in private, then in the presence 
of her parents; but she continued to assert 
her innocence. Nevertheless all the school 
believed her guilty, and her old companions 
treated her with coldness. Rose’s party 
were now in the ascendant. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris were much grieved, but they could 
not think their deaelier capable of so dis- 
honest an act, even though circumstances 
seemed against her, and they hoped that 
all would come right yet. Still, both at 
home and abroad, Lucy was often obliged 
to endure a degree of suspicion which was 
very painful. 

ose Dalton had left home the morning 
after the Christmas feast, and therefore 
had heard little about this matter before 
her departure. She returned just in time for 
the reopening of school after the vacation, 
and of course on the first day she was told 
the whole story. Rose was now undisputed 
head of the school, but she did not ap 


to enjoy the dignity much. In the after 
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noon she was accompanied part of the way 
home by several girls who lived in the 


same direction, when, at a little distance, 


they saw Lucy on the other side of the rvad. 

‘ There she is!’ exclaimed one. ‘ Let us 
turn back; I don’t like to mect her.’ 

‘No,’ said another; ‘ lct us walk past 
without noticing her.’ 

All agreed to this plan except Rose, who, 
separating herself from her companions, 
crossed the path, and throwing her arm 
round Lucy kissed her. 

_ Lucy stood still in wonder, it was so long 
since any one had shown her kindness that 
she could scarcely believe it possible. The 
other girls also stopped, and one of them 
called out,— 

“Come on, Rose; don’t speak to that 
wicked girl, or no one will keep company 
with you,’ 

But Rose heeded not, and only wound 
erarm more closely round her friend as 

they walked on together. At length Lucy 
found voice to say,— 

‘Do you know everything ?’ 

‘I know they are all accusing you in the 
wrong? 

‘Why are you so sure of that? every- 
one else believes it.’ 

‘Because I know you better. How 
ard it must be to bear a false accusation ! 

ut now that I have come home we will 
try to be more together than ever, for you 
must be so lonely.’ 

Lucy was much comforted by these kind 
Words, although she cried at the time ; and 

Lose was as good as her word, and came to 
see her almost every day in spite of the 
unkind remarks of her schoolfellows. 

d so things went on until Christmas 
came round again, and preparations began 
again for the annual feast; this time the 
luistresg was assisted by Nese. 

When the Christmas-tree was to be 
Planted, they went to a far corner of the 
garden where loose earth was heaped, and 
they were surprised to hear the dog Basto 

n to whine and grow] angrily. 

‘We must have come upon one of 
basto’s stores, remarked Mrs. Bennet; 

there never was a dog with such a strange 

‘tick of hiding whatever he finds. But 

look! what have we here?’ = 
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Already Rose had picked up, and was 
examining something which lay amongst 
the withered leaves. 

‘Tt is! it is!’ she ecxelaimed, clapping 
her hands in delight, and displaying to 
the mistress the faded remains of the once 
pretty blue leather work-bag. 

*T should not have known it but for the 
rusty stecl clasps,’ said Mra. Bennet, as she 
forced open the catch, and drew out a tar- 
nished pair of scissors, a thimble, and bodkin. 

‘ Don’t you remember, Nose,’ she added, 
‘Basto was in the rovin that evemng? I 
suppose, when the branch was shaken in 
taking down other things, the knot gave 
way, and the bag fell to the ground. Then 
the dog must have run off with it when 
no one was looking, and afterwards buricd 
it here. Now the mystery is quite ex- 
plained,’ 

‘And Lucy is cleared!’ exclaimed Rose. 
‘I must run and tell her’ And without 
waiting tor Mrs. Bennet’s answer, or heed- 
ing who was to plant the Christmas-tree. 
she set off at full speed to the cottage of 
the Morrises. Lucy was sitting at her work, 
thinking what a sad Christmas this was to 
her, and what a change one year had made 
since she was the favourite of the school- 
mistress, and beloved and respected by all 
her companions, when Rose burst in, in a 
state of grcat excitement, crying, ‘I bring 
good news, dear Lucy! You are clear! 
all is discovered !’ 

‘What do you mean, Rose?’ asked Mrs. 
Morris, as Lucy fixed her anxious cyes on 
her friend. | 

Rose then related the whole story in a 
more collected manner; and deep, indeed, 
was the joy it caused both Lucy and her 
parents. 

After all it turned out a happy Christ- 
mas, for every one did their utmost to 
make up to the poor girl for the injustice 
under which she had suffered ; her school- 
fellows, tooy were now very sorry Hey had 
judged her so harshly, and treated her 
with ‘so much unkindness. However, it 
was all right again, and Lucy forgot and 
forgave, as every one should do: but she 
always regarded Rose as her best and 
truest friend, although they continue to 
be school rivals. 8. T. A. R. 
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Mrs. Bennett receiving the lost Bag. 


A beautiful Coloured Engraving, ‘ MINDING BABY,’ will be given with the Fanuary Number of 
‘THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE,’ 1875. 
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Jane’s New Frock. 


JANE’'S NEW FROCK. 


AX so you have got a new frock, little Jane! 
And a pretty one truly it is. 
Well, I hope you'll ne’er vex your dear mother 
again, 
But thank your kind parents for this. 


But why do you run, Jane, so oft to the glass, 
And why strut about all the day, 
And toss up your head when your playfellows 
‘pass, 
As if you were much grander than they ? 


I fear that gay frock, Jane, may do you some 
harm, 
If your heart thus to pride should incline ; 
Dress is meant just to keep us neat, cosy, and 
warm, 
Not to make us gay, gaudy, and fine. 


The peacock in summer so vain of his tail, 
Now that winter has come with its snow, 
Half envies the sparrow that sits on the rail, 

Whose coat is for use, not for show. 


And, Jane, if you’re wise you will try to think 
less 
Of your jacket, and flonnces, and frill ; 
For meekness and modesty make up the dress 
Of each maiden who doeth God's will. 


TIIE LIFE OF A PRIMROSE. 


[4 the year about which I am going to 

tel] you, the Spring went to the Woods 
very early. The Woods were right glad 
to see her, for they had felt lonely all the 
winter without the sweet baby-faces of the 
flowers. , 

As the Spring made her yearly trip very 
early, so did the flowers too; for amongst 
them it is quite the fashion to follow her 
example. So they came crowding in 
amongst the trees, all dressed in their best. 
Amongst the first arrivals were the Violets, 
who never stopped to try and make the 
most of themselves; they had sweet faces, 
which looked all the sweeter because they 
were 80 modest and shy. Then came the 
Primroses, the Wood Anemones, and the 
Bluebells. ‘These two last always came 
torether; they were such firm friends that 
they could not bear to be separated. 

here were also plenty of Orchises in 
the woods, even more than usual this year, 
because maventa was all the fashion. They 
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looked so bright with their pretty red 
faces; for they had quite recovered from 
the attack of measles which they had hada 
long time ago, though the spots still re 
main: I ‘don’t think the spots will come 
out, either, if they wash themselves ever 20 
well in rain or dew; and I hope they wil 
not, for the Orchises would not be half so 
pretty without them. Do you know how 
they caught the measles? I must tell vou 
One night, instead of going to sleep when 
the other flowers did, a whole bunch of 
Orchises stayed up to laugh at a worn, 
who was slowly crawling along. — They 
asked her if she thought, the weather 
being favourable, she would reach home 
before the middle of next week. ‘Then the 
eldest Orchis said, shaking her head, 
eravely, ‘Now run along, you giddy youn: 
thing, and get to sleep as fast as you can. 
Don't you know that “early to bed, and 
eal to rise, make a worm healthy aod 
wealthy and wise ?”’ 

Then a rude little Orchis cried out,— 

‘Perhaps you would rather stay with vs! 
Oh, do! It would be such fun for you to 
stand on your tail; and perhaps, if you ¢: 
so for a day or two. you might take ro0, 
and grow as tall as I ain.’ 

Then they all launched loudly. Poor old 
worm! they did not know hat she had 
just come out to take a breath of fresh ar, 
after having all dav nursed seven litle 
worms, who were all ill of the measles, in 8 
close room underground. 

But I must go on telling you about the 
wood, and what happened there. A great 
many birds lived in the tall trees, and the 
very first thing they did in the morn 
was to sing their hymn. When they said 
‘We praise Thee, O God!’ the trees tried 
to sing, too; and, though the voices of the 
little leaves were rather faint, yet they 
made very pleasant music. And alway? 
at the same moment the flowers, which had 
just awakened, the grasses, and even the 
weeds, looked up, and said, * All the earth 
doth worship Thee.’ Perhaps you think 
these little voices could not reach Heaven, 
and that it would be of no use for such.tiny 
things to speak to God: but His mes 
senger, the Wind, was always waiting t0 
hear what they had to say, and carry thelr 
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words up to Heaven. He never forgot one, 

though he had so many to take. The 

Wind used to talk to the flowers vei 

often, and beg them to try and be good. 

He told them that each one, before the end 
of her life, must have done at Icast one 
kind and loving thing to sume of God's 
lttle creatures. Most of the flowers began 
at once to see what thev could do. Some 
of them kept flies with broken limbs or 
mings under their leaves until they were 
quite well again; others, when it began to 
ran, sheltered some more delicate sister- 
fower from the heavy drops. Every one 
found something to do, except one little 
iimrose, whose home was about the pret- 
hest place in all the pretty wood, for she 
was born close by the stump of an old oak- 
tree covered with ivy, which kissed and 
clasped it all day long, in spite of its rough 
face. But the little Primrose by no means 
admired or loved her beautiful home. She 
did nothing all day but grumble. She said 
twas quite impossible tor her to do any- 
ing, in such a place as she was in. 

‘How I should like to bea man! wouldn't 
you?’ sighed the Primrose one day to an 
Anemone, who grew close by. 

‘No, I should not,’ answered the Ane- 
mone; ‘they are so tall that they must feel 
very cold up so high in the air: besides, I 
should not at all like to have two stalke, 

and such ugly ones, too!’ 

‘But you could walk about,’ said the 

rimrose. 

: The Anemone thought that must be very 
rine, 

‘If I econld walk about,’ cried the Prim- 
rose, ‘I should go and see sick people, and 
take care of them.’ 

‘There are plenty of butterflies and ear- 

Wigs here that need nursing,’ said the 
nemone. 

‘I don't see many,’ areued the Primrose. 

“No, because you don't look for them, 
answered the Anemone. ‘ And I must tell 
you that I think you are very discontented 
and ungrateful.’ 

‘I discontented!’ exclaimed the Prim- 
Tose, * Well, that just shows how little 
you understand me! Why, I should not 
care what I was, if I could unly walk about 
and do good. I wouldn’t even mind being 
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that stupid old donkey in the next field, if 
I could only be of use.’ 

‘For shame!’ said the Anemone, indig- 
nantly. ‘* You know vou would not like to 
be the donkey. Just think what a thorough 
draught there must be through his head, 
from those two great. cars; how could you 
stand it?—you, who cannot bear the 
slightest cold?’ 

‘I tell you I would like to be the donkey,’ 
said the Primrose obstinately. ‘I long to 
move about, and to do so I would change 
places even with that snail.’ 

‘I don’t believe you,’ answered the Ane- 
mone, who was as nearly in a passion as 
one of her gentle nature could be. ‘1 don’t 
believe you. Only last evening you were 


complaining that the air was quite oppree- 


sive; then how could you live in one room 
always, and have to carry that on your 
back, too? We should have you crying 
out even more loudly than you do now. I 
am quite tired of hearing what you would 
do if you were not a flower, and did not 
live in this beautiful wood; for it is beau- 
tiful, whatever you may say. And as I too 


‘am only a flower, I think it shows very bad 


taste in you to talk to me in that way. I 
am very happy as I am, and never wish to 
be anywhere clse; and I wish you would 
not speak to ine any more Just yet.’ 

(To be continued.) 


PRAYER. 


StROM rosy morn to purple eve, 
, All the summer long, 

Little birds are warbling sweetly, 
And God hears their song: 

We may praise Him too as they, 

But they cannot, like us, pray. 


Starry flowers of thousand colours 
Send forth odours sweet, 

And they rise perhaps like inecnse 
To their Father's fret: 

3ut the incense of our prayers 

Is a sweeter thing than theirs. 


Sun and moon show forth His glory. 
Stars that throu¢ch the night 
Soothe us with a paler lustre, 
Serve Him with their light: 
Thev too praise like birds and flowers, 
Bat they have not prayer like ours, 


—_— 


We can thank Him for each blessing, 
Praise Him when we're glad, 

Tell Him all our wants and sorrows, 
All that makes us sad: 

There are no troubles great or small 

But we may come and tell Him all. 


Often we are dull and dreary, 
And we almost fear 

To own our many faults and sirs, 
Yet He waits to hear: 

Our Father never says us ‘ Nay,” 

Oh, why are we so slow to pray? 
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GIVING GOD PLEASURE, 


ay \THAT are eon thinking of, Willie, ‘I have set up my animals, mother, 
WM _ Sitting so quietly there, The great and the small in a row, 


Witt jour Noah’s-ark animals round you, With Noah and his wife and his sons’ wives,— 
And d your eyes gazing up in the air?’ They make a beautiful show. 
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I've set them all out in the sunshine, 
That God, Who is up there above, 

May see them, because they're so pretty ; 
And I want to show Him my love. 


I am sure He must see where I'm sittiag, 
And hear every word that I say; 
Because you know, mother, He listens 
Both morning and night when I pray. 
You know that He loves little children, 
And likes them to love Him the same ; 
So I’ve set ont ny Noah’s-ark creatures, 
The great savage beasts and the tume,— 


I’ve set them all out in the sunshine, 
Where I think they are pluinest to see, . 
Because that I would give Him pleasure 
Who gives so much pleasure to me.’ 
Mary Howirrr. 


KATIES LEGACY. 


[ was a pouring wet. night in London. 
The rain, which had fallen fast all day, 
rew heavier at evening. ‘lhe strects were 
alf-deserted, and those who were com- 

pelled to be out hurricd along as if impa- 
tient to reach home and sliclter. Katie 
Lister was lying on her small couch by the 
window, a8 lie had Jain for many days and 
weeks. No one quite knew what ailed her 
just when she grew so white and thin, but 
as time passed and winter turncd to spring, 
and still she was no better, those who 
loved her and watched her most began to 
be quite sure that, though only eleven years 
old, Katie would go home to God before 
long. The child knew it, too, but she was 
not afraid; she only felt quite sure that 
Jesus would take her home; and, so as she 
lay there day after day, she was very atill 
and patient, wondering sometimes when 
the time would come for her to go to the 
bright Heaven she had heard of, but al- 
ways cheerful, kind, and loving to those 
around her. 

On this wet spring night Katie was lying 
half asleep and half awake; she had been 
watching the lamplichter go his round, and 
that always amused her; indeed it seemed 
part of her day to have himcome along down 
the dark street and light Jamp after lamp, 
darting first to one side and then to the 
other, and then going away altogether; 
and soon after that the gas was lichted in 


‘twopence and a thick slice of bread and 
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the parlour, and Katic’s mother would read 
to her and try to amuse her until she went 
to bed. But this evening, before the lamps 
were all lit, Katie heard the sound of music, 
which presently came near enough for her 
to know it was a very old street organ 
playing the tune of the ‘Old Hundredth, 
and she smiled as she heard how it groaned 
it out, as if the air came from it with diffi- 
culty. Then the organ came close and 
stopped in front of their own window, and 
Katie could just see in the glimmering 
darkness that a boy no bigger than’ herself 
was turning the handle round and round. 

‘Poor little fellow!’ she exclaimed. 
‘Oh, mother, look at him! he isn’t strong 
enough to carry that big organ! Dont 
light the gas; let us listen to his tunes.’ So 
they sat in the twilight thinking of the boy 
and his music, as he turned round and round, 
and ever and again the ‘Old Hundredth’ 
came out. Then Katie said, ‘Give him 
something —do, mother; aud mayn’t he 
have some supper?’ 

Mrs. Lester would scarcely have refused 
Katie anything, but she was as glad as her 
little daughter to give the poor organ-boy 


cheese, which he took so thankfully from 
aes hand as she called him to the street- 
oor. 

Poor little Antonio! it was not so very 
long since he had Ieft his own beautiful 
land to come to England with his parents, to 
try and carn their living. At first the father. 
had gone out every day with his organ, 
but during the oll winter he was taken 
ill and died, and the boy and his mother 
were left alone. ‘Then Antonio took his 
dead father’s organ out every day, and at 
first many people had given him pence, for 
he was so small and so pale that they 
pitied him; but after a while they be- 
came used to him, and passed by without 
giving him anything; and the organ-boy’s 
heart would grow sad, and the brightness 
fade from his eyes, with every fresh disap- 
ointment. All the long wet day on which 

atie Lester first heard his organ Antonio 
had turned on and on, scarcely ever stop- 
ping, but he had earned only fourpence 
when night came; and when he thought 0 
his mother at honie and the rent for their 
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wretched room, which had to be paid every 
week, he felt that he must not buy an 
supper, although he was so wet, and ed. 
and hungry: even a penny was more than 
he could spare. So it was fortunate for 
him that the little sick girl lying on her 
sofa had listened to his organ, and had 
sent him his supper. Antonio did not know 
then that he had just made one friend 
in the great city, which was a strange land 
tohim; he only knew that the bread and 
cheese were very good, and 
of it to eat when he got home at last, with 
slow, weary steps, to his mother. 

Katie Lester could not gct the organ-boy 
out of her head at all; she thought of him 
and talked of him very often that evening 
and during the next day. ‘I never saw so 
small a boy with an organ before, mother,’ 
she said ; ‘ I wonder how he carries it at all. 
I hope he will come again. Couldn't you 
eal] uim to the door and ask him all about 
himself, and whether he has parents, and 
whether they are good to him?’ So Mrs. 
Lester promised to do this, and next even- 
ing, when Antonio came down the street 
and stopped in front of the window, she 
called him to come up the ateps, and finding 
he could speak French she got from him 
his history in broken sentences. Again 
Antonio went home with a lichter heart, 
for he had a nice supper for himself and 
his mother, and a fourpenny piece besides ; 
good fortune which had rarely come to him 
before. 

So it became a part of the evening’s 
amusement for the organ-boy to come and 
play before Katie’s window; the music 
was wretched, but she forgot that in her 
pity for the boy, and the interest with 
which she watched for him: and as the 
evenings grew longer and lighter, Antonio 
could see the face and form of his little 
friend, and would go home to speak in his 
beautiful language to his mother of the 
kind Signorina who looked so ill; as if 
the was going to die as his father had done. 

Summer came, and one evening Antonio 
played before the window with no one to 
watch him or listen, until at last a servant 
came, and giving him a shilling bade him 
£0 away; the poor boy wanted to ask for 
the Signorina, but he knew scarcely any 
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English words, and his heart felt full of sad- 
ness, tor something seemed to tell him he 
should not see the small white face through 
the window any more. Next night An- 
tonio found the house elosed; he shrank 
away timidly, and went home to ery such 
tears as he had not shed since his father 
was buried in the cold ground. 

Two or three weeks went by and the 
poor organ-boy kept om his daily rounda, 
sometimes doing badly, sometimes a little 
better; but he stayed quite away from the 
street where he had found friends, for he 
felt half afraid to go there again. 

And yet he wished to know something 
about his little Signorina; was she there 
listening for him, or was it, as he feared, 
that she was dead? At any rate Antonio 
went at last down the strect, not to play, 
but just to louk at the house once more, 
to see if she was come back to her sofa 
by the window, 

Some one was there, watching and wait- 
ing, as she had done night after night; it 
was Mrs. Lester, who had promised her 
child that Antonio should not be forgotten, 
and who hurried to the door to bid him 
stop. And then she told him that his little 
friend was dead; but that even when she 
was dying she had spoken of him, and had 
begged na a little sum of money she had 
saved, Christmas and birthday-gifts, which 
had been put by in her money-box, should 
be given to Antonio, to help him in England 
or to take him back to his native land. 

Poor boy! the tears fell from his dark 
eyes as he listened, but at the mention of 
Italy the smiles burst out again. ‘ Ah! 
how his mother would rejoice to see her 
beautiful country once more!’ he cried. 
‘How she would love, and bless the dear 
Signorina !’ : 

So, very soon, Antonio and his mother 
bade farewell to the country they could 
not learn to love, but they never forgot 
that one Jittle heart had pitied them, one 
gleam of love and kindness had shone over 
their hard life ; and in ‘years to come, when 
Antonio had grown to he a man with child- 
ren of his own around him, the tears would 
atill glisten in his eyes as he told them: he 
story we have written here of Katie’s 
legacy. 
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Good Morning. 


GOOD MORNING. . 


Composed expressly for ‘THE CHILDREN’s Prize.’ ( 
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8 OOD morning! oh, good morning!’ And the Sparrows chirped in chorus, a 
4 1 : 3 y 
Two happy children sung, All hopping round and round ; at 
as they scattered food in plenty While the louder note of Blackbird NA 
Their feathered friends among Was added to the sound. “of 
‘Good morning! oh, good morning!’ Then the children stood enchanted ie 
An echo loudly cried, To hear the echo’s voice, a 
As in answer to their greeting. And to see their little favourites oe 
It willingly replied. | Together thus rejoice. ‘ 
Then the Robin trilled his weicome, And I thought of the old saying, 


And the busy Bee was able ‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
Some little thanks to hum. All things, both great and small.’ 5. 


While picking up a crumb; While gazing on them all,— | 
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THE STAR AT HIS FEET. 


[? was one of those days in January, 

when snow and rain come down to- 
gether, and clouds are gray—when, in fact, 
everything looks gray; and if we were 
artists, and wished to make a picture out 
of that hill, and clump of trees, and stretch 
of water, we should only need a black and 
a white brush to paint with. 

I dare say you all know what kind of day 
Imean. Well,it wasin London, andin anar- 
row street, and up the dirty stairs of a house 
there. There are about six rooms in this 
house, and a different family lives in each 
room. In the front room of the second 
floor there is a little boy sitting by the 
fireplace with his feet on the fender (there 
is no fire in the grate), and he had one of 
the happiest, brightest-looking faces you 
ever have seen. Perhaps, looking round 
the room, you would hardly guess what 
makes him look so happy. 

It is not a pretty room, certainly, with its 
floor with no carpet and its windows with no 
curtains. There is a picture, to be sure, of 
the Princess Alexandra nursing her baby, 
and another of Joseph being let down into 
the pit by his brethren, but those pictures 
are the only works of art there. The rest 
of the furniture consists of a low iron 
bedstead with not much mattress, and a 
great deal of patchwork quilt, a chair with 
a patchwork cushion, and a table with 
starved-looking legs; whilst. a shelf in the 
corner holds several cups and plates, a 
brown tea-pot, and a few kitchen things, 

Charlie held in one hand a book, which he 
had borrowed from the school library ; it is 
full of delightful tales about soldiers and 
other great men. In his other hand he 
held a jam tart—a tart of juicy, gooseberry 
jam, and flaky, sugary crust. What else 
could Charlie want but a book about heroes, 
and such a tart? And was there not a bit 
of bread and butter too, left by mother on 
the table in case the tart should not be 
quite enough for her lad’s dinner? There 
had been a party at the house where 
mother worked, and this tart had been 
despised by some foolish grown-up person 
at supper-time, and had been sent to Charlie 
by the upper-housemaid. 
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Charlie laid the tart on the corner of the 
table, for he wished to turn over the leaf, 
and it was such ah interesting tale that 
the tart missed its turn. ‘Oh, dear!’ said 
Charlie as he shut the book. ‘Oh, dear!’ 
and our bright-faced boy sighed. ‘ What's 
the use of reading about these wonderful 
men? Icannever do anything like they did. 
There's that chap who gave himself up to 
the wicked king for his brother. I haven't 
got a brother; and supposing I had, and 
supposing his name was Bob, and supposing 
Bob got into a row, and got took up; 
well, I guess they wouldn’t put me into 
prison instead of him. Then, tee was that 
general who wouldn’t take a drink until his 
poor soldieis had had enough first. Mother 
won't let me be a soldier; at any rate I 
shouldn't ever be a general.’ And Charlie 
sighed again, as he got off his stool and 
opened the door, for some one had tapped 
suftly two three times. 

A little girl, who looked very cold and 
very thin, stood in the passage. Her face 
was very dirty, and her hair matted and 
untidy, and standing there with her ragged 
shawl over her head she looked very 
miserable. ‘Do Mrs. Mullins live here?’ 

Charlie shook his head. | 

‘Do she live higher up?’ 

Charlie said he ‘didnt know, but if she 
liked he’d run and see.’ 

‘I be so tired, thank’ee,’ said the girl. 
And Charlie ran upstairs. 

It quite takes my breath away to think 
of what happened while Charlie was away. 
You will hardly believe it when I tell you. 
That little girl ate up Charlie’s tart—every 
bit of it, and he had only nibbled one 
corner, and had had no breakfast, and that 
was his dinner. As he stood at the door 
he found out his loss, for, feeling doubtful 
of its safety, he had looked on the table 
the first thing for the tart. 

*Oh, you wicked girl!’ he cried. 

‘Oh, please, I be so hungry!’ whimpered 
the girl, I do not know what he was 

oing to do, but he moved quickly and 
ae ed the book off the table. Its fall 
seemed to remind him of something. ‘Here, 
take this bit of bread and butter,’ he said; 
* you want it more than I do.’ 
Had he not found the star at his feet ? 
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Hugh and Janet. 
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No. I. 


JANET’S LESSON. 


WAS only eight years old 
when my cousin Hugh 
came to stay for a few 
days with me: he was 
eleven, and had been at 
school a year, so I looked 
forward to his coming with 

, reat joy. My father had 

ged when I was quite a 

© baby; he had married 

twice, and by his first wife he had one son, 

who at the time my story begins was just 

twenty-three, and was curate of the parish 
in which we lived. 

My cousin arrived early on Monday, and 
I spent the morning in showing him all 

about the house, till, as we came into the 
garden at twelve, my mother called to me 
to come in-doors. JI had always been 
taught to be obedient, so in I ran; for 
being a delicate, excitable child, I always 
went to bed at twelve for an hour's slee 
before dinner. I never minded it at all, an 
if I did I knew better than to say so, for 
although my mother was very kind and 
gentle—indeed I never knew any one more 
so—atill she was very firm in punishing me 
when I deserved it. 

When Hugh and I were next alone he 
said, ‘Did you go in to do lessons this 
morning, Janet?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ I answered: ‘I always go 
to bed at twelve.’ 

To my great surprise he burst out 
laughing. 

‘Do you really ?’ he asked, when he had 
got over his laughing. 

‘Yes: mother always makes me go.’ 

‘If I were you I wouldn't, it is so like a 
baby to go to bed.’ 

‘Oh,’ answered, ‘that would never do. I 
should only get into a scrape.’ 

‘Then why don’t you stay out till half- 
past twelve? Then it wouldn’t be worth 
while to send you for only half an hour !’ 
‘Mother would be sure to punish me if I 

did.’ 
‘Does she often ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, sometimes,’ said, colouring. ‘Once 
I gotintoa passion with Arthur, and stamped, 
and I bit his hand. When mother heard 


of it she sent me to bed, and the next 
morning I had to beg his pardon, and oh, 
that was horrid !’ ‘ 

Here I was called away, and I do not 
suppose that Hugh ever thought any more 
about it; for he had to go away the next 
day, as one of his sisters was very ill, and 
we soon after heard that she was dead. 
However, I did think more about it; for I 
had begun to dislike pone bed very 
much, and every day jt became more 
irksome to me; and instead of going to 
sleep, as I ought to have done, I used to lie 
awake thinking how I could manage to 
leave it off. All this time I was priding 
myself on being one of the most obedient 
children that could be found anywhere, and 
quite shutting my eyes to the fact that I 
was daily planning how I could disobey m 
mother in this thing. At last one ig 
made up my mind, and at a quarter to 
twelve I set off down to the village to see 
my old nurse. She was very glad to see 
me, and praised me for coming to see an 
old woman like her: my conscience told me 
that I did not deserve the praise, but I did 
not tell her so. When I reached home it 
was half-past twelve, and as I ran into the 
study my mother looked up from her 
writing and said, ‘Why, Janet, what have 
you been doing ? it is half-past twelve!’ 

When I had told her she said, ‘ Well, it 
does not matter to-day, but if it happens 
again I shall punish you; and now make 
haste, and you will get a nap now before 
dinner.’ I was very disgusted at the last 
pet of this speech, but as there was no ag 

or it I went to bed as cheerfully as 
could. The next morning, in spite of my 
mother’s warning, I ran off at the same 
hour; but this time I went down a lane, 
and seated myself on a stile and began to 
read a story-book I had brought with me. 
I had been there about half an hour when, 
looking up, I saw my brother Arthur comin 
up the lane. I knew he would ask what 
was there for, and so I determined to escape 
while there was time. I got up and set off 
running away ; but this only made him run 
after me, and he soon caught me. 
‘What are you doing here?’ he asked. I 
would not answer, but it soon struck him 
what the reason was, and he turned gravely 
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towards me and said, ‘Janct, I am asnamed 
of you giving mother all this trouble for 
nothing : I shall take you home directly.’ 

He took my hand, but by this time I 
was in a passion and would not stir, but 
began the very unlady-like proceeding of 
kicking; and I think I used my hands 
pretty freely also; whereupon he eae 
tied my hands and feet, and then he too 
me up in his arms and carried me home, 
ect me down in the study, and, untying 
my hands and feet, said, ‘ Mother, ri 
leave Janet to explain: but I must ask you 
not to be too hard on her.’ ‘Then he went 
away and I had to tell all about it. 

When I had finished mother said: ‘ You 
know what I said yesterday, Janet, and I 
shall keep my word: so now bring me your 


— spelling-book, and when you have finished 


it you will go to bed for an hour as usual.’ 
She showed me what I was to do, and then 
left me to learn it. I was a very obstinate 
child, and I determined to brave it out; 
I put my hands behind me and said it in 
a naughty and sulky a manner as possible. 
My mother gave me the book when I had 
finished, and said, ‘It is just one o'clock 
now, 80 you must stay in bed till two; and 


_ asit will be too late to come downstairs to 
dinner, you must have it upstairs in the 
nursery. 


I went calmly enough to bed, 
but when once there all my naughtiness 
vanished, and in spite of my previous reso- 
lution I began to ery, for I saw now how 
naughty [had been. And to crown it all, I 
knew that the Rector was coming to dinner, 
and I was a great pet of his, and now they 
would tell him why I was not down; and 
above all things I dreaded a scolding from 
him. In the midst of my crying T felt a 
hand on my head, and looking up I saw 
my mother. I summoned up all my 
courage and said in a low voice (for by 
this time I was thoroughly ashamed of 
myself),— 
‘I am very sorry now, mother. 
She answered gently, as she put her cool 
and on my burning forehead,— 
‘Yes, my darling, 1 know you are; but 
T hope you will try and not be so naughty 
avain, fo: such disobedience and passion as 
that of to-day make me fear for my little 
gitl when she grows up. I think that you 
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ought also to beg Arthur’s pardon for the 
way in which you behaved to him. I must 
go away now, 80 be a good girl and go to 
sleep. 

After my dinner I went downstairs, 
feeling very much ashamed of myself, 
and went up to shake hands with the 
Rector, but he went on talking to my 
mother, and took hardly any notice of me. 
To tell the truth, I very nearly began to cry 
again; but I manaved to keep my tears 
back, and I went on to my brother and 
said, so low that no one else could hear, ‘I 
am very sorry I was so naughty to you this 
morning, Arthur: please forgive me.’ M 
request was readily granted, and then 
went to the window with my work, and 
there remained till the Rector, getting up 
to go away, asked my mother if might go 
ad of the way home with him. She gave 
eave and we set off together. He gave me 
the scolding I expected, and indeed he was 
sterner to me than I had ever seen him 
before to any one. When he had finished 
speaking he told me to go back home, but 
I only waited till he had turned round the 
corner of the lane, and then I sat down 
by the hedge and began to cry as if m 
heart would break; for, as I said before, 
was an excitable child, and now that no one 
could see me I gave way to the sorrow of 
@ worn-out naughty child. Suddenly I 
looked up and saw the Rector standing by 
me, for, as I afterwards learnt, he had 
turned round just as I began to cry, and 
had been really sorry for me, and he came 
back to comfort me. When at last I left 
off crying he took me home, and told me 
such funny stories all the way that 
I was quite happy again. Nothing more 
was ever said to me about that day’s adven- 
tures, and you will be glad to hear that I 
soon after left off going to bed in the 
morning, as I was much stronger, and my 
mother thought I was getting too old for it. 
But I remembered all about it for a long 
time, for it taught me a lesson of obedience 
which I have‘never forgotten. E.S. L 


The CHILDREN’S PRIZE Volume for 
1874 may still be had, price Is. 6d., 25., 
or 25. 6d., richly gilt. 
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“lam very sorry now mother,” said Janet. 


A Coloured Picture, MINDING BABY,’ is GIVEN with this Number of the PRIZE.’ 
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THE ACHING TOOTH. 
—() 


JOR little Alfred Watson lay 
tossing about on his pillow, 
quite worn out with tooth- 
ache. He had sobbed bitterl 
when he first went to bed, 
and his mother had come and 
sat by him and applied dif- 
ferent remedies to his swelled 
face till he had fallen asleep. 
But the pain soon awoke him, 
and now he was crying again ; 
only softly this time, for he 
did not like to trouble his 
mother to come upstairs any- 
more. But oh, how he longed 
for her to comfort him! And 
soon he saw her kind face at 
the door, and he held out his arms with 
the moan,— _ - 

‘Mother, mother! it is so bad again! I 
don’t know what to do.’ 

‘I will tell you what we will do,’ she 
said, cheerfully. ‘ We will try to ease ita 
little now, and to-morrow you shall go to 
Mr. Smith and have it taken out. 

‘I wish it could be taken out now,’ he 
said, wearily, as she rubbed his cheek 
with something soothing, and made his 
crumpled pillow and sheets smooth and 
comfortable once more. 

But when morning came the pain was 
gone, and Alfred would not consent to go 
to Mr. Smith. 

‘Perhaps it won’t ache again,’ he said. 
‘Please let me wait till it does,’ 

His mother agreed for the time, but the 
same thing happened again and again. The 
toothache always seemed to come on when 
Alfred was in bed, or when Mrs. Watson 
was very busy, or it was too wet to go out; 
and when the pain had ceased, the little 
boy trembled as much as ever at the thou ght 
of pom g to the dentist, and begged so hard 
to be let off, that his mother as often gave 
way. But at last he began to look quite 
ill; there were dark rings under his eyes, 
and his lips were parched and feverish. 
Then Mrs. Watson called him to her, and 
pointed out how foolishly he was acting. 

‘There is a story, she said, ‘which I 


ee ee 


No. II. 
used to read when I was about your age, 
of a little girl, whose name, I think, was 


Rosamond. She ran a thorn into her 
finger, and suffered a great deal of pain, 
just as you have been suffering lately trom 
your tooth; but when her mother wished 
to take the thorn out she refused, because 
she was afraid of the pecline of the needle. 
Her mother explained to her that the prick- 
ing of the thorn, if left where it was, would 
Jast much longer than the pricking of the 
needle, and that no sensible child would 
go on bearing a great deal of pain just to 
save a very little that would be over directly. 
And Rosamond was a sensible child, and 
did as her mother advised. She held out 
her finger to the needle, and very soon the 
thorn was drawn out and all the pain at 

an end. 
Mrs. Watson stopped here, and Alfred 
stood looking at her with wistful eyes. He 
ing to make up his mind to do as 

t 


was tryin 
Rosamond had done. It was a hard matter 


ready, I will go now to Mr. S 

‘‘That’s my wise boy!’ and Mrs. Watson 
quickly put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
took him off with her at once. 

Alfred’s bravery rather gave way when 
Mr. Smith alacal him in a chair and he 
caught the gleam of a steel instrument 
in the dentist’s hand. But the whisper 
from his mother, ‘Remember Rosamond,’ 
braced him up again, and he kepé firm, 
and would not let himself ery out as the 
one sharp twist was given. ‘The next in- 
stant et he stood up with a bright face, 
and said, eagerly,— 

‘Now I shall be troubled no more, and 
shall sleep all through to-night; shan’t I, 
mother ?’ 

Children, there is a lesson to be learnt 
from this story of little Alfred ; and not in 
these small things only, but in those of 
greater moment. Pain and suffering are 
often the only sure way to peace and hap- 
pines. Many and many a trial has to be 

orne because it is our duty to bear it; but 
the doing of our duty will always bring 
joy and comfort in-the end. Work before 
rest! Struggle before victory! The cross 
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before the crown! Youknow the words of 
the beautiful hymn,— 


‘O happy retribution! 
Short toil, eternal rest; 
For mortals and for sinners 
A mansion with the blest. 


And now we fight the battle, 
But then shall wear the crown 
Of full and everlasting 
And passionless renown. 
And they who with their Leadcr 
Have conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white.’ 
Emma Raoprs. 


ONLY A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


WO little girls were walking down a 
street together, when they saw a 
beggar-child selling violets. She looked 
thin and pale, as she gazed wistfully u 
in the faces of the passers-by, and offere 
her flowers to them; but it was Saturday, 
and everybody seemed too busy marketing 
to notice her, or to hear her weak cry of 
‘A penny a bunch, sweet violets.’ 

One of the little girls—she looked the 
elder of the two—stopped, saying to her 
companion, ‘Just wait a minute, Milly; I 
have a penny, and I shall buy a bunch of 
those violets.’ Then turning to the child 
she said, ‘Give me one bunch, and be 
quick. Why, this is a nasty one! let me 

ick out a better,’ she added; and she 
gan turning the bunches over, till at last 
she seemed satisfied, and was turning away 
without offering to arrange them again, or 
say ‘Thank you,’ when her companion said 
that she would buy a bunch too, saying, 
‘ Willie is so fond of flowers, poor boy! 
So, if you please, I will have one.’ Then 
seeing that the little seller looked eagerly 
at a piece of cake which she held in her 
hand, she added, ‘ Are you very hungry, 
little girl? Would you ike half my cake?’ 

; k you kindly, miss. I haven’t had 
much to eat to-day. And then the little 
girl added, ‘ Would you like your choice of 
the bunches, miss? Maybe you're buying 
them for a sick brother, and would like 
them extra good?’ 


‘Thank you, but these will do very well,’ 
answered the other. 

‘Oh, do come along, Milly ! I can’t think 
how you can waste so much time over a 
beggar!’ cried the other little girl, pulling 
at the sleeve of her friend’s dress. ‘ I’m 
off!’ she said, running homeward. Milly 
soon followed her friend, but not before she 
had given a bright nod to the little violet- 
seller. Only buying a bunch of violets! but 
even that little deed is made great by the 
kind words which rest like a sunbeam in 
the sad and weary heart. 

Epiri J. Sypney. 


BABY WILD BOAR. 


—o——- 


TRUST this addition to 
the Prize’s gallery of ba- 
bies will be both weleome 
and interesting. Great 
as the difference is be- 
tween a sucking-pig and 
a full-grown swine, the 
difference between the 
baby wild boar and its 
arents is greater still. 
Some time ago Chatterbox 
(a paper which I trust many readers of 
the Prize take in and read) gave an illus- 
tration of the blessbock and its young, 
showing how nature seems to provide for 
the greater safety of young animals by 
giving them almost the reverse colouring 
of their parents. Thus the young of the 
red-deer or the roe-deer are dappled, while 
the full-grown animals are of plain colour. 
The brilliant fox and the grizzly wolf have 
chocolate-coloured whelps, whose hue melts 
into the dark background of their den. 
As they get older and more helpful, and 
play in sunshine and daylight, their coats 
change into lighter colours to assimilate 
with the objects surrounding. 

The Editor tells me that, if his artist is 
not lazy, there will soon be a drawing of 
the baby hyena, which will also show the 
same difference of colour from the grown-up 
animal. 

The wild boar, when very young, is 
streaked with white and yellowish bars 
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Only a Bunch of Violets. 


along his body. And as all the dog-like |'in the hot season, the markings are bolder 

animals are of that one chocolate hue, all | and deeper in colour. 

the wild pigs have these streaks, which The little wild boar at first lives alone 

enable them easily to hide in the long | with its mother, and numerous brothers 

grasses and reeds of their homes. sisters, jealously guarded by the former. 
It is a remarkable fact, that where vege- | As they get bigger, the baby-boars are im- 

tation is coarser and more liable to dry up | troduced to polite society, and join the 


Baby Wild Boars, 


in their foraging expeditions, and at noon- 

le siesta or midnight rest in the common 
lair, or ‘brettle,’ as the Germans call it. 
The old big boars do not like to be disturbed 
by the lively youngsters, and being able to 
take care of themselves, they prefer a soli- 
lary resting-place. The young wild boars 


when in confinement get very tame, and 
follow the keeper with merry grunting, 
especially if they know he has got some 
oats or acorns in his pocket. All their 
little tails stick straight up; for the curly 
tail is never seen in a wild pig, but only in 
the tame one. 
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THE LIFE OF A PRIMROSE. 


(Continued from page 3.) 


ge 

\ 7 FTER this long speech the 
4 Anemone dropped her little 

face, which had quite a pink 

flush, and pretended that 

she was going to sleep. 

‘Ah, me! what a thing it 
is to be misunderstood !’ 
said the Primrose, turning 
away; and for alittle while 
she was silent, as there was 
no one who would talk to 
her. In truth, all the flowers 
were rather tired of her 
complaints. At last she said 
to the Ivy, ‘I have always 
heard that living with old people was slow 
work.’ 

‘Have you, indeed?’ said the Ivy. 
‘Well, I can’t understand that. They 
were young once, and one should always 
remember that.’ 

‘I hope you don’t find the Oak very 
dull ?’ eked: the Primrose, speaking as if 
she felt sorry for.the Ivy. 

‘Dull?’ cried the Ivy ; ‘no, indeed !’ 

‘But he was creaking dreadfully last 
night, and, I thought, seemed rather cross.’ 

‘He is never cross,’ answered the Ivy; 
‘but did you notice his creaking? Poor 
fellow! it is the east wind, I know it is; 
and yet I do try to shelter him, and keep 

warm.’ 

As she spoke, she stretched her arms 
farther round the Oak than ever, and sent 
little shoots quite to the other side. 

‘Don’t exert yourself,’ said the Prim- 
rose; ‘for he’s only a stump after all.’ 

‘ But he loved me,’ said the Ivy, clinging 
closer still; ‘he loved me long, lon 
ago. I didn’t know how good and gran 
he was then; and though I always lived in 
his shade, yet I used to go frisking about, 
and climbed up other young trees and 
shrubs, and never got higher than his 
roots. But now that he is “only a stump,” 
as you said, I can reach farther, and climb 
faster, than I did before; and I know that 
1 am nearer to his heart than I ever was 
until now. And I never stray from him, 


as I have done; and I look but one way 
now. For every leaf of me is here, an 
my veins throb but for him; and though | 
no longer live in his shade, yet I can, with 
all my strength, guard and keep him from 
the summer heat and the winter cold, and 
I do not live in vain.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the little Primrose, with 3 
yearning voice and a softened face; ‘oh, 
that I did not! But I have nothing to do, 
and no one to care for.’ 

‘No wonder that you feel out of place, 
said a Sparrow, from a tall tree near. ‘A 
flower like you ought to move in 4 
larger sphere. I wish I could take you 
where I have been; it would be just the 
position for you to occupy.’ 

‘Do tell me where you have been,’ asked 
the Primrose. 


find something to do near home, so that 


she, too, might be a blessing to some one: j a 


but at the first word of the Sparrow all her 


old feelings came back, with the thought ' 
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Whilst the Ivy had been @: 
speaking she had determined to try and 


that, as long as she was in the wood, she #h. 


could never be of any use. 


‘Well, said the Sparrow, ‘this morning 


T flew to a most beautiful garden, and there 
I saw flowers of all sorts, and all of them 
with such a high and noble air! You 
could tell at once that they had great care 


bestowed upon them; and yet every flower | 


there was discontented, saying that they had 
a dull life of it. I could not help thinking 
how differently you would have felt under 
the circumstances, for you are always 
longing to get away from the wood.’ 

‘TI wish 


Primrose; ‘then, indee 


nepey ane thankful where they are.’ 


s,’ said the Sparrow, ‘I can fancy §§- 


your preaching a very good sermon from 
that text.’ : 

‘Were there any of my family in the 
garden ?’ asked the Primrose. 

‘An immense number,’ answered the 
Sparrow. ‘There were Primroses of all 
colours: some yellow, like yourself; others 
of a faint pink hue; others of a delicate 
purple tinge. These last, the pink and 
purple, were at first yellow; but from 


eould only g° there,’ cried the f.. 

, L could do good: i: 
for 1 would tell them how we live out here, | : 
and how wicked it is of them not to be f° 
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living so long in the garden had changed 
colour.’ 

Little readers, let me tell you in confi- 
dence, this was not true. The Sparrow 
talked so much, because he knew so little. 


The Primroses, poor things! changed 
colour, because they had been planted 
head downwards; and this made them so 


giddy and confused, that when they came 
up again they could not remember what 
they used to be like, and so made odd mis- 
takes. But the little Primrose was not so 
learned as we are, and believed every word 
that was said to her. 

‘Do tell me some more about what you 
saw, said she to the Sparrow. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘there is a very tall 
flower there—taller than any of the others 
—a Sunflower they call him; but I am 
convinced that he is only a Primrose, which 
has been watered a great deal. I can’t 

el you how grand-looking he is; and the 
life he leads is the gayest you can imagine, 
forhe does nothing but waltz all day with 
esun. There he is, turning and turning 
whichever way the Sun goes. 
his story was not more true than the 
former one, and yet wiser people than you 
and I, children, have believed it. ‘The 
ttle Primrose did, but then she was not 
Wise at all. 

‘How much I should like to live in the 
garden!’ sighed she. ‘Oh, dear! if I had 
only something to do!’ 

‘T can’t understand your being taken in 
by a fellow like that,’ said a young Ash- 
_tree to the Primrose. ‘ Why, he’s always 

telling stories; and it is only my very 
joung leaves that are green enough to be- 

eve a word he says.’ 

‘There are no Ash-trees in the garden,’ 
observed the Sparrow, thoughtfully. 

In the midst of the squabbling that fol- 
lowed the Primrose crie out,— 

‘Look here! Who can this be?’ 

or then, just on the borders of the 
Wood, stood a young girl; so fair, that she 
seemed to the Primrose like some won- 
drously tall and beautiful flower :—remem- 

t, the Primrose had seen very few human 

ings in her life. Silently she gazed u 
at the face above her, but nothing ould 
stop the chattering of the Sparrow. 


‘There now,’ said he, ‘ that’s just the sort 
of young person who attends to the flowers 
in my garden.’ 

: ¥ our garden, indeed!’ muttered the 
Ash-tree. 

‘I love her,’ said the Primrose; ‘she 
has such a kind face. And I do wish 
she would take me away with her. I 
could be of use, then; and, indeed, I 
would do my best. Here I have no oppor- 
tunities ;’ and she drooped her head and 
sighed. 

‘She seems to have taken a great fancy 
to you,’ said the Sparrow; ‘and I dare say 
she will want you to ornament her garden.’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ said the Primrose, 
sadly ; but, even whilst she was speaking, 
the girl drew nearer and nearer, and at last 
bent over this very flower. 

Are you wondering how it was that the 
gabe the Ash-tree, and the Primrose, 
all went on talking, though there was some 
one so near? Let me tell you how it was 
that they had no fear of being overheard, 
—they spoke in an unknown tongue, in a 
language that neither grammar nor dic- 
tionary will ever help us to understand. 
Day after day we hear the voices of the 
birds, but their words are meaningless to 
us. Year after year we sce the beauty of 
the trees and flowers; but we cannot read 
what is written upon their leaves. It shall 
not always be so; in Heaven we shall ‘see 
clearly, and understand rightly; but now 
we are only on earth. 


(To be continued.) 


RUDOLPHUS ;y 
A TALE OF OLDEN TIMES, 


UDOLPHUS ! lo, I bring to thee 
Tne palm-branch from on high; 
For unto thee this gift is given 
For Jesus Christ to die. 


‘For He has seen, my little child, 
How thou hast striven each day 

To yield thy will to others’ will, 
Thy way to others’ way. 


‘So now to thee, O happy child! 
He gives this high reward, 
To win the crown of martyrdom, 

And suffer with thy Lord. 
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‘A brighter crown than angels wear 
Upon thy brow shall shine, 

And the palm-branch of victory 
For evermore be thine. 


‘Then courage, courage, little child! 
Thy course is almost run; 

A short, sharp pang, while angels cry, 
“ Martyr of Christ, well done !”’ 


Nudolphus clasped his little hands, 
And raised his earnest eye 

Unto the Angel's face, and said, 
‘Oh, gladly will I die! 


‘How very good of Jesus Christ 
To let me die for Him! 

Oh, happier this than brightest crown, 
A martyr’s palm to win! 


‘And yet I fear my coward heart, 
Lest it should faint or fail ; 

And Satan, through the pains of death, 
Should o’er Christ's child prevail. 


‘But yet, I think my heart would break, 
Should I my Lord deny: 

Oh, Jesus sure will strengthen me 
For His dear sake to die.’ 


‘ Fear not, my child,’ the Angel said, 
‘ Jesus will strength impart: 

Whene'er He calls to pain and death 
He gives the martyr’s heart, 


‘Then patiently and thankfully 
Tread thou the thorny way, 

And thou shalt find the promise true, 
Thy strength is as thy day.’ 


Oh, radiant was Rudolphus’ face, 
Bright was his upturned eye, 

When with clasped hands again he said, 
‘Oh, gladly will I die!’ 


The Angel vanished from his sight; 
Rudolphus went his way; 

While wonderingly his parents ask, 
‘ What ails the child to-day? 


‘ What means the brightness in his eye, 
The gladness on his brow ? 

Oh, never was our noble boy 
So beautiful as now !’ 


Alas! fond father, thy stout heart 
Will soon with terror quail! 

And, mother, from thy broken heart 
Will rise the anguished wail. 


Your boy, the brightness of your home, 
Will brighten it no more; 

For, lo! the messengers of death 
E’en now are at the door. 


‘Romans, we come to claim your child,’ 
A soldier sternly cried: 

‘Since he adores the Christian’s God, 
Jesus the Crucified.’ 


‘Tis true,’ the father trembling said, 
‘With woman’s tales beguiled, 

Erewhile he spoke of Jesus Christ 
(For he is but a child) ; 


‘But we have straitly chareéd him 
No more that Name to say: 

And with our own obedient boy 
To hear is to obey.’ 


‘Well, well, my friend,’ the soldier said, 
‘He now must come with me; 

Otfer some incense to the god, 
And then he will be free.’ 


His mother, as she walked beside 
Her own, her precious boy, 

Spoke of his father’s pride in him, 
And of her own pure joy. 


She bade him, by the smiles of home, 
By all he held most dear, 

To cast the Crucified aside, 
And on the altar near; 


Offer some incense to great Jove, 
And low before him fall. 

The boy replied, with quivering lip, 
‘I love Christ more than all. 


~£Oh, much I love you, mother dear: 


I love my father well: 
But Jesus Christ came down from heaven 
To save my soul from hell. 


‘I cannot cast aside my Lord, 
J cannot Him deny; 

For He has bought my soul with blood: 
For Him, then, will I die.’ 


All riven is that mother’s heart, 
Anguish is on her brow, 

She pleads with all a mother’s love; 
Oh, will he falter now ? 


He feels within his inmost heart . 
His mother's bitter cry ; 

A shadow passes o'er his face, 
Tears tremble in his eye. 


But still, with steadfast heart and true, 
IIe says, ‘ Oh, strenethen me, 

Father and mother to forsake, 
My blesséd Lord, for Thee!’ 

And strength is given; the victory ¥0) 
That first sharp trial o'er, 

Calm and erect Rudolphus stands 
The Prefect’s throne before. 
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‘Radolphus !’ sternly said the judge, 
‘I hear that you no more 

Worship the gods your fathers loved, 
But in their stead adore 


‘The Nazarene, the Crucified, 
Who hung upon the tree: 
Now ’tis of our great Emperor 
The stern and fixed decree, 


‘That whoso doth the immortal gods 
Most impiously deny, 

And worship Christ the Nazarene, 
That man shall surely die. 


‘But since thou art a child, and I 
Would lenient be to thee, 

Offer some incense to great Jove, 
And then thou shalt be free.’ 


‘IT cannot worship stocks and stones, 
Tam a Christian now,’ 

Rudolphus said, whilst the warm blood 
Mantled his cheek and brow. 


The Prefect knew his parents well, 
And fain would save their child, 
So now he speaks persuasively, 
In accents soft and mild,— 


‘Rudolphus, think again, my boy, 
A loving child thou art; 

0 do not with thy wilfulness 
Break thy fond mother's heart. 


‘Thy Jesus could not save Himself 
From the accursed cross ; 

And those who follow Him have gained 
Nothing but shame and loss. 


‘But wealth and honour will be thine; 
The world is bright and gay ; 

Oh; do not, in thy madness, cst 
Thy young glad life away.’ 


Rudolphus met his father’s gaze, 
His mother's anxious eye, 

But still, ‘I am a Christian !’ is 
His steadfast, calm reply. 


The Prefect tried yet once again, 
He offered high reward ; 
Rudolphus, all unmoved, replied, 
‘I worship Christ the Lord.’ 
‘Try him with scourging,’ said the judge. 
’ A sharp cry rent the air. 
Rudolphus trembled at the sound, 
But clasped his hands in prayer. 


They bind him to a pillar now; 
They scourge the noble boy ; 
0 sound of pain escapes his lips, 
His heart is filled with joy. 
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*O Saviour, Who didst bear,”he says, 
‘The scourging once for me, 

I thank Thee that I may endure 
These stripes for love of Thee.’ 


Feeble and faint from loss of blood, 
But on his youthful brow 

Calm constancy impressed, he stands 
Before the Prefect now. 


‘Rudolph,’ he says, ‘thy fault e’en now 
I freely will forgive : 

Offer some incense to the god, 
Great Jupiter, and live.’ 


Oh, radiant is Rudolphus’ face, 
Bright is his upturned eye; 

©I am a Christian, and for Christ 
With joyful heart will die.’ 


*Then die! no more I'll try to save,’ 
The Prefect sternly said. 

‘Thy wilfulness shall have its mecd, 
Thy blood be on thy head.’ 


They lead the youthful martyr forth, 
They lead him forth to die ; 
He crossed his hands upon his breast, 
To Heaven he raised his eye, ‘ 


And meekly said, ‘ Forgive them, Lord, 
They know not what they do. 

And comfort thou my father dear, 
And my sweet mother too. 


‘Now unto Thee, O blesséd Lord, 
My spirit I commend ; 

Thou hast been with me until now, 
Be with me to the end,’ 


He bows his head, the sword descends, 
His earthly course is run, 

While angel hosts exulting cry, 
‘Martyr of Christ, well done!’ 


They bear his spirit unto Christ, 
He wins his high reward ; 

Nobly he suffered unto death, 
He lives with Christ the Lord, 


Thrice happy Child! upon thy brow 
The Martyr's crown shall shine, 
And the palm-branch of victory 
For evermore be thine. 


May we like thee so live und die, 
That when our course is run, 

Jesus may say to each of us, 
‘Soldier of Christ, well donc!’ E. W. 
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LITTLE ELSI“'S DREAM. 


OWARDS the close of a 
lovely summer's day a little 
ir] returned home from a 
ong ramble through the 
woods and fields, her arms 
loaded with wild flowers. 

The child looked weary 
and tired, and the flowers she 
carried drooped and hung 
their heads, for they ha 
been gathered many hours. 

The little girl was called 
{clsie, and she had been out spending the 
day with some school-fellows. They had 

ambolled along the lanes and through the 
fields, plucking daisies, buttercups, wild 
roses, the flowers of the blackberry, and 
long ears of corn. When Jilsie returned 
to her mother’s cottage she was, as I have 
said, very tired and sleepy, and throwing 
her flowers down on a chair, she never 
thought of them again till her mother 
asked her if she would not get a jug of 
water to put them in. Elsie looked at her 
treasures; they lay a limp and fading mass. 

‘Oh, no! I shall not take the trouble, 
mother, to put them in water now; they are 
not worth it, and I am so tired and sleepy. 
Good-night, dear mother; I can find plenty 
more flowers to-morrow.’ 

The little girl ran off to bed, and soon 
fell into a deep sleep. Soon afterwards 
Elsie thought she saw a little tiny figure 
appear in the room. It had the figure of a 
woman, but seemed to Elsie no bigger 
than a wax doll. A light robe of spider- 
web, spangled with dew-drops, floated 
around her, and she seemed to glide about 
rather than walk. Elsie watched her ap- 
proach the dead flowers; she leant over 
them, and Elsie thought she saw tears drop 
from her eyes. . 

‘Why do you weep over these few faded 
flowers?’ Icisie said. ‘If you want fresh 
ones, I will get you plenty more to-morrow.’ 

The fairy, for it was one, turned round 
and spoke to Elsie; her voice was like the 
tinkling of a tiny silver bell. 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘ I do not weep because I 
want your flowers; where I live we have 
many, many mure; but we do not gather 
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them and leave them to die, for we know 
that they all have their uses.’ 

‘Oh! said Elsie, ‘what can be the use 
of a few weeds?’ 

‘Look,’ the fairy said, ‘and you will 
learn.’ 

She waved her hand, and Elsie saw the 
flowers rise up from their drooping state 
and appear ane fresh again. The ears of 
corn seemed to be growing in the field 
again, and by degrees they became a pale 
golden colour; then Elsie saw a man come, 
and cut and carry away the corn ; then she 
saw it lying on the floor of a barn, and the 
man was threshing the grain out of the ears: 
and as he did so, he gathered up the corn 
and placed it ina bag. Then, all at once, 
Elsic thought she stood at the door of her 
mother’s cottage, the snow was lying deep | 
on the ground, and the branches of the 
trees were white with frost. As Elsie stood 
there, two poor, little, half-naked children 
came up crying to her, and begged for 
morsel of bread. Elsie went into the cot- 
tage to get some, but she could not find 
any ; she searched in every corner, but ia 
vain, and she was obliged to return to the 
door, and send the poor little children away 
cold and hungry. Elsie cried bitterly, for 
she felt, she knew not why, that she had 
done something which prevented her finding 
the bread. As she stood there crying, 3 
pretty little robin perched himself on a bush 
in the garden, close to the .cottage door, 
and chirruping aloud seemed to be askitg 
Elsie for a few crumbs ; the little bird flut- 
tered about for some time, and at length 
fell exhausted on the ground. 

Poor klsie’s heart nuw seemed ready to 
burst, when, turning round, she saw the 
little fairy looking at her. 

‘Tell me, do tell me,’ said Elsie, ‘ why I 
feel as though I had killed that poor little 
bird, and that it was my fault those children 
wanted bread ?’ 

‘It is,’ said the fairy, ‘ because you have 
wasted that which would have given them 
food. The few ears of grain you plucked 
would have ripened in tiwe, and would have 
helped to make bread; the wild roses you 

athered, when the leaves had fallen would 
save had seed, and on these and other 
berrics the little birds feed during the 
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Elsie looking at her faded treasures. 


CRADLE SONG. 


Composed expressly for ‘THe CHILDREN’s Prize.’ 


eg 
O, my La-dy, sotheytellme, Hath astore of jew -els rare, 


Shin -ing on her vel - vet man-tle, Gleaming soft - ly 


But my Ba -by, 0, my dar-ling, I’ve a gem more bright anit 
F —_ ‘ 
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winter; the honeysuckle you gathered was 
full of honey, which the bees would have 
drawn from the flowers, and garnered up 
towards their winter store. Every time you 
ees these weeds, as you call them, and 
throw them aside, you waste a life which 
has a purpose and a use. God made all 
things for some good end; and although 
ve may enjoy them all, we should not care- 
= destroy one.’ 
ith these words the fairy vanished 

and Elsie awoke, the bright morning sun 
ipa through the window of her rvom. 
he sat up in bed, and looked around. 
There was no tiny fairy to be seen any 
more, s0 Elsie knew that she had been 
dreaming. Ever afterwards, when Elsie 
was out with her playmates, she would 
refrain from plucking the blades of corn; 
and many times, when others] ¢d -xthered 
lowers and carelessly thrown t: em n one 
ide, Elsie would pick them up, and place 
them in water, that they might live as long 
4s possible. T. S. JERROLD. 


CRADLE SONG. 


MY Lady—so they tell me— 
Hath a store of jewels rare 
Shining on her velvet mantle, 
Gleaming goftly in her hair; 
But my baby! Oh, my darling! 
I’ve a gem more bright and fair. 


And my Lady hath a garden, 
Where the sweetest blossoms blow— 
Roses blushing like the sunset, 
Lilies whiter than the snow: 
But my baby! darling rosebud! 
There’s.a flower more sweet I know. 


And my Lady—so they tell me— 

Wears a crown of golden sheen; 
And she bears herself so nobly, 

That they call her Beauty’s Queen: 
But my baby! Oh, my darling! 

I’ve a crown more rich I ween. 


Baby, thou art all that’s dearest, 
Gem most bright to mother’s eyes; 
Little blossom, fresh and shining 
With the dews of Paradise ; 
Crowning all my life with glory, 
Love-light coming from the skies. 
FLORENCE WHITAKER. 


LUCY AND THE 
CHICKENS. 


Y Pay ' 

= LNCE a poor woman had a 
sys, hen of which she was very 
= fond. Early in the spring 
the hen laid some eggs, 
and the poor woman was 
so pleased to think of the 
time when the chickens 
would be hatched, and of 
how she would feed and 
y take care of them, and 
t then take them to market 
% to sell. She thought, how 
useful the money she might get for them 
would be to buy clothes for her children. 

After a time the chickens were hatched, 
and very soon they began torun about and 
pick up food, and day by day they seemed 
to grow fatter. 

But one day the poor woman was taken © 
ill, and she had to go to bed. Her little 
children did their best to look after the 
chickens, but I think they were not able 
to take as much care of them as their 
mother did; and one morning, when they 
went to see how they were getting on, they 
found all the pretty chickens quite dead ! 
The night had been very cold, and the poor 
things were not yet strong enough to bear it. 

A kind little girl called Lucy, who lived 
near, felt so sorry for the poor woman, 
that she begged her mother to let her 
make her a present of her own new, bright 
half-crown, to help to make up for the loss 
of the chickens. And though it could not 

uite make up for their loss, I am sure 
that the little girl’s kind thought did help 
to comfort the poor woman very much. 

A friend of mine had some very fine 
cocks and hens; which were being made 
fat, as they were to be sent to a show, 
where prizes would be given for the best 
and finest. To keep them quite safe, and 
puss them by day and night, my friend 

dadog chained to a kennel that stood 
in the field where the cocks and hens were. 

Well, one morning we heard a great 
noise among the cocks and hens, and ran 
out to see what was the matter. A sad 
sight met our eyes! The naughty dog, 
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The Hen and her Chickens. 


whom we trusted so much, had taken it 
into his head to kill the poor things that 
were left in his care: and when one of the 
finest cocks came within reach of his chain 
he seized him and tore his comb, and hurt 
him very much. Three of the hens he 
killed outright, and hurt two more so badly 
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that we thought they would ne 
But a kind doctor who was~ 
at the time showed us how 
their wounds, and gave us 860) 
to cure them, and after a time 
quite well. But of course t 
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Two Pets. By E. STEVENS. 


34 THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. No. III. 
TWO PETS ‘Good evening, Brownie, child! Bring 

: me your cup.’ And Granny turned her 

LUE eyes, Try to jump sun-burnt face upon the little maiden, who 
Curly hair, Chair high, was standine, with a cup in one hand and 
Laughing lips, Scramble up a piece of dry bread in the other, beside 
Not a care. By-and-by. her old friend. As soon as the cup was 
No clothes— Two petse— full Brownie seated herself on a bundle 
Never mind; Bertie fair, of hay, and began her simple meal, watch- 
Game of play Little Shag : ‘ing with large brown eyes the quickly 
Better find. Merry pair. filling cans. One glance at Brownie is 
Limbs so round, Happy child! enough to tell what a poor little thing she 
Laugh so clear, Smile away, 18, unwashed, uncared for, ragged, and 
Mother thinks Soon will end shoeless. The look in her sober, pinched 
None so dear. Time for play. | face. had touched Granny’s kind heart, but 
Black nose, Sad to think the kiss offered in return for the sweet 
Shaggy ears, Sin and care cup of milk brought the tears into her 
Sharp eyes, E’er should mar eyes, This evening Brownie’s face wore 
Nothing fears. Life so fair. a happier look than usual. Was it that 


ELLEN STEVENS. 


BROWNIE ; OR, A CUP OF MILK. 
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Bs > HE clock in the chimney- 


Sj corner had just chimed 
“<4 four when Granny put 
“INS aside her spectacles, 
C pulled the dark-blue 


stocking off her hand, 
and went off with two 
bright cans to milk the 
cows. She clattered 
along in her pattens 
out of the dairy into 

° the yard, where her ‘old 
man’ (her husband) stood calling on the 
cows to come across the meadow. 

You should have seen how they frisked 
their tails and ran against each other, they 
were so eager to munch the bit of hay 
while they stood te. be milked. In a few 
minutes Granny and her old man, each 
seated on a three-legged stool, were filling 
their bright cans with warm new milk. 
The evening was still and calm; the-slight 
breeze brought a sweet scent across the 
meadows, the sun’s last rays tinted the 
blue sky with pink and golden colours. 
Everything looked so pretty, little Brownie 
thought, as she tripped as usual down the 
lane, over the rough bridge, and into the 


yard where the milking was going on. 


Granny smiled at her so often that she 
could not help smiling, too? Granny 
longed to cheer the silent little girl, and to 
draw from her her troubles; but Brownie 
only shook her head and ran away, as a 
rule, but to-night she chattered fast and 
softly, listened to Granny’s stories of the 
bees, the harvest, and other things; and 
when Pussy came and rubbed her nose 
against her bare foot she laughed merrily. 
‘Ah,’ thought Granny, ‘we have been 
a long time making friends, but we are 
nearer it to-day!’ : 
Brownie was no stranger; every evening 
she came without being asked to get a cup 
of milk, but it was a very rare thing to see 
a sparkle in her eye or a smile on her 
cheek. At last all the cows were penned for 
the night, the last pail: was strained off into 
the cans for cream, the dairy locked, and 
Granny's pattens cast aside, and her fare- 
well words, ‘God bless you, child!’ said to 
Brownie, and the little maid trotted away 
over the bridge, up the lane, and was hidden 
from sight in the busy streets of the town. 
When Granny sat beside her old man at 
tea that evening they talked about poor 
little Brownie; and as Brownie curled 
herself up in her scanty bed on the floor she 
thought about the cows, Granny’s smiling 
face, and those few last words, and repeat- 
ing them over and over to herself—‘ God 
bless you, child !’—she fell asleep. 
Next day Brownie, looking shy, stood in 
her place, holding out her cup to be filled. 
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+ are you afraid 2’ 


want the milk so very much.’ 


7 tuned to go. 
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Granny seemed to gucss that something 
was wrong. 

‘Anything the matter, child?’ she asked ; 
turning the little face towards her with her 
hand. ‘Anything the matter, dear?’ 

Brownie did not answer, but turned away 
her face again. 

‘Come now, child !’ said Granny, taking 
the cup, and gently kecping hold of the 
little hand. ‘Suppose I don’t give Brownie 
any milk till she tells me all about it—all 


# the trouble in her heart? Granny wants 


to know so much: she wants to help her 
little friend. Now will you tell me?’ 

‘No, no!’ sobbed Brownie. ‘ No, no, I 
can't!’ 

‘Why can’t you, darling?’ said Granny, 
filling the cup. ‘ Why can’t you tell me? 


‘Oh! I 


‘There it 1s, dear; there it is! Sit 
down beside me, and don’t you cry.’ And 
Granny let go the tiny hand which was 


‘No, no!’ sobbed Brownie. 


“stretched out eagerly for the cup. 


To-night, for the first time, Brownie 
She did not look round, but 
held the cup tightly with both hands, as if 
she feared it might be taken from her; and 
she went slowly away. Granny called, but 
she would not come back. Very soon we 
shall know the reason why; but Granny 


"| feared she had frightened her away. 


Oh, no! the morrow brought Brownie 
again. ‘There she was just at milking-time, 


{ barefooted and bareheaded, all among the 


great. cows, waiting for her milk. Granny 
was very te She went off to the house 
to bring the child some bacon, that she 
night eat it with her bread. Brownie was 
not afraid to be left alone among the cows, 
they were quite old friends to her now. 
Instead of drinking her milk, she lifted 
her eves to Granny's face, with her lips 
parted as if she wished to speak. 

‘Will vou stay to drink your milk, 
Brownie?’ Brownie shook her head. 

‘Did Granny frighten you, dearie? that 
was very wrong of her.’ And the good old 
woman seemed really troubled as Brownie 
once more shook her head. 

‘Well, God bless you, child; I'll always 
be your friend;’ and she bent to kiss the 


child’s forchead. Brownie reccived it with 
a amile, and then she turned to go. 

That night Granny and her old man 
scttled that things should not go on any 
longer like this; something must be done 
—somcthing done for Brownie. 

‘Why don’t you follow the child, wife, 
and find out what she docs, and all 
about it?’ 

‘I ece no other way, husband; and it is 
what I']l do to-morrow, God willing? And 
very reverently Granny uttered these two 
last words. 

So the next evening, just as Brownie’s 
shadow flitted from the yard, Granny 
hastened to the house, fastened her bonnet 
over her snowy cap, and was spcedily fol- 
lowing the ragged little figure she loved 
so much. Brownie could not look over 
her shoulder to see who came behind, her 


- precious cup of milk might have been 


spilt; so she never dreamed any one saw 
all ehe tried so hard to hide. As they 
neared the crowded streets Granny kept 
closer to the child, for*fear she might lose 
her in the deepening darkness. No one 
noticed them; only a child or two peeped 
into Brownie’s cup and smacked ‘their lips, 
as if they thought it looked very nice. 
In a short time they reachcd a narrow 
foe connecting two streets, and here 

rownie stopped; then crouching down, 
a'most on her knees, she slowly reached a 
window, where she was quite obliced to 
kneel in case she might be seen.’ Lifting 
her hand, she carefully placed the cup on 
the ledge outside. Granny could see that 
Brownie now sprang from the ground, and 
that she darted out into the street. In- 
stantly the window was drawn up, and a 
thin hand clasped the cup, drew it inside, 
and with a slight bang the window closed, 
and everything in that narrow passage was 
as if nothing had happened. Granny was 
amazed; she made her way to the door, 
and for a few moments paused to think. 
‘Poor, good, little Brownie! she shall in 
no wise lose her reward.’ And she tapped 
gently with her knuckles. Such a ve 
poor woman opened the door, with suc 
sad, hungry-looking eyes, 

(Concluded in our next.) 
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Brownie crossing the Bridge. 
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THE LIF OF A PRIMROSE. Her wish was soon granted. With al 
(Continued from page 23.) iron instrument in her hand, the girl du 
But to go on with my story. As I was | all round the roots of the Primrose, makil; 
saying, the girl stooped over the | her very uncomfortable; but so great ¥ 
little Primrose, who cried out once more,— | her desire to get away, that she pretend 
‘If she would only take me!’ she scaicely felt it. 
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Brownie placing the cup on thé ledge. 


‘She must mean to take me with her, 


cried she, 
‘Of course!’ said the S parrow ; ‘there 
can be no doubt about that. 
_ ‘I don’t believe it, said the Ash-tree ; 
es, even if you are going, you cannot 


leave home without suffering. Surely you 
cannot break such long-r ooted ties without 
pangs of bitter regret ? ? 

don’t mind it at all,’ said the Prim- 
rose, scarcely able to keep i In a groan, as a 
violent wrench sent her Hat on n her side. 
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‘You are low in the world now,’ said the 

Sparrow; ‘but never mind, only think of 
_the garden.’ 

‘T would give up any ‘feelings of my 
own, if I could only be of use,’ answered 
the Primrose, in an exhausted tone; ‘and 
that I never could be here.’ 

Just at this moment she was taken 
bodily up, and shaken until the old friendly 
clods of earth fell from her. This very 
much disgusted her; for, with all her 
faults, she was a modest little thing, and 
particularly disliked showing her roots. 

She was feeling dizzy and ill. Her last 
look at her home was a very dim one: but, 
exelting all her strength, she raised her 
head and cried out,— 

‘Good-bye! good-bye! I am going to 
the garden.’ 

‘I shall certainly pay you a visit there,’ 
answered the Sparrow, making a low bow. 

The little Primrose was just conscious 
that she was being taken away from the 
wood, when, utterly worn out with pain, 
she fainted. 

It was a long, long time before she 
woke ; and even then she was only revived 
‘by some one giving her some water. Her 
first impulse was to stretch out her poor, 
languid roots; but, to her horror, she 
found that there was some obstacle in her 
way, so that she could not put them out 
as far as she would have liked. Oh, little 
child! fancy if you woke up in bed one 
night, ready to toss about legs and arms, 
as you always do, and discovered suddenly 
that you were in a tiny crib, only just 
suited to the last baby, and not near! y large 
enough for your eight-years’ old self ! Only 
fancy, if there were no room for those fat 
legs and arms, except straight, straight 
down, when you wanted them to be as 
scattered and far off as possible; would 
not this be something dreadful? Just so 
thought the little Primrose when, at the 
very first stretch, she struck against the 
walls of her crib, which was, in fact, a 
flower-pot. Very uncomfortable she was; 
but, trving not to be disheartened, she 
raised her poor dazed head, and looked 
round her. She gave one long, earnest 


look, and then, bowing her head, and 
burying her face in her leaves, a bitter, 


bitter pain ran through her—a pain, com- 
ared with which the agony of uprooting 
ad been’as nothing. 

‘Oh!’ moaned the Primrose, ‘ I cannot 
live here!’ 

For she was not in a garden, but planted 
in a broken flower-pot, which stood on the 
window-sill of a wretched room. Wretched 
it was, in every way. The plaster from 
the walls had fallen off—the roof was 
broken—the window would not close—the 
door could not shut. 

On a bed close by the window—oh, such 
a bed !—lay a boy with a wasted, suffering 
face, and thin, white hands. This room was 
his drawing-room, his sitting-room, his 
bed-room—yes, and his church, too. And 
I think that daily there rose from that 
room prayers as fervent and as numerous 
as many a crowded congregation offcr up 
once a-weck. 

The boy’s sister, the girl who had 
brought the Primrose from the wood, was 
there also: this was her home, too—she 
had no other. 

Was not this a sad change for the little 
Primrose ? 

‘I cannot bear it,’ she said to hersclf, 
Sand I shan’t even try. It’s too bad! I 
was 80 anxious to be of use, and here I am 
brought to a place where I cannot possil:ly 
do gvod. There is not a single flower that 
I could warn against being discontented, 
nor anything that I might help with my 
advice: it’s too bad! oh, it’s a great deal 
too bad!’ : 

Thus she began her new life, and thus 
day by day, aud hour by hour, she grew 
more and more displeased with her lot. 
She had learnt how to be discontented in 
her beautiful home: no wonder, then, that 
here her fretfulness and complaining were 
wonderfully and fearfully increased. In 
the morning she would cry out that she 
‘wished it were night, and at night, that 
she ‘ wished it were day.’ And had it not 
been for the loving care that was taken ot 
her all during that desolate time, the little 
Primrose must have died—died, without 
having done one good thing, without having 
aided one living creature. But gentle 
hands watered her, though she was & 
ungrateful and bloomed so palely; an 
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kindly hands placed her daily in the sun- 
shine, though she only drooped the more 
after she was taken in. Utterly thankless, 
she even brooded over her own svrrows, 
giving no thought to the misery of those 
with whom she lived, who, notwithstanding, 
thought always of her. With her face 
pressed against the sooty pane she would 
go over all her imaginary wrongs. 

‘I was mistaken about the wood,’ she 
thoucht; ‘at any rate, it was quite re- 
spectable to live there, and we had fresh 
air every day, and pure soft rain whenever 
we needed it. But here all the water is 
hard, and every breath I take is half 
emoke. Lesides, I had some few chances 
of being useful at home. I remember 
there was a little Bluebell, who used to beg 
me to wake her early in the morning, so 
that she might practise our hymn before 
we all sang it together. I never did, 
though: I thought it was quite below me, 
for she was much younger than I. I 
almost wish I had now. Just suppose I 
never have another chance given me! 
But of course I shall. I was born for 
ae things than to live in this wretched 

e. 
Such was the burden of her song. Day 
by day passed in murmurings, and discon- 
tent, and repinings for the home which had 
only now become dear to her. This was a 
sad time, and, alas! it lasted very long. 
But at length it came to an end. 

One evening, more repining than usual, 
she said,— 

‘I do hope I shall soon die, and then all 
my troubles will be over—it’s no good my 
living!’ And with this wicked thought in 
her heart she fell fast asleep. Waking up 
in the night from a dream of home, she 
turned with a shudder from the outer dark- 
nes3 towards which her face was set, to the 
dim light that was shining in the room. 
She wus not the only one awake: in pain, 
in wakefulness, in weariness, but in pa- 
tience, lay the boy upon whom she had 
ouly once looked; for, ever since that first 
day, she had steadily turned away from 
the sights which had then so shocked her. 

ut now suddenly it struck her that there 
was some one whose burden was even 

eavier than hers, for, at any rate, she 


could sleep at nicht, whilst he—did he al- 
wavs lie awake with that fearful pain ? 

She was sorry for him, and this was a 
good sign; when we begin to feel for 
others, we don’t waste so much pity on 
ourselves. 

‘And he, too,’ thought the Primrose, 
‘has nothing to do; but he doesn’t grumble, 
and is so patient, and looks so happy.’ 

Suddenly it flashed upon her—Had she, 
then, been wrong, all wrong? Ought she 
to be chcerful and contented, although her 
life was wearisome and her dwelling-place 
dark? Was there anything for her to be 

ateful about? Yes; for here before her 
ay one grievously tormented, yet patiently 
enduring. Dim notions of a lite more 
noble, more loftv, than that to which she 
had hitherto aspired, came vacuely around 
her. She was ‘groping blindly in the dark- 
ness, and ‘touching God's right hand in 
that darkness, was lifted up and strength- 
ened.’ For there came to her, solemnly 
floating through the mist, the half-forgotten 
words of the old wood hymn,—‘ All the 
earth doth worship Thee.’ 


(Concluded in our nezt.) 


LET A BEE BE, AND HELL 
LET YOU BE. 


ELL, it was a ‘dreadful thing’ 
To hurt my Charley so,— 
And ‘why a Bee should have a sting,’ 
My Charley wants to know! 
But if the Bee had had no sting 
To hurt my Charley so, 
What harm would Charley’s fingers bring 
The Honey-Bees unto! 


For him twas not enough to stand 
The busy Bees to watch, 
But he must have them in his hand— 
So one or two he'd catch. ° 
The Bees they sting, and Charley cries, 
His hands away he snatches,— 
So Honey-Bees, though small in size, 
Are more than Charley’s matches! . 
J.E.C. F. 
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The Savoyard. By W. Hopson 


THE SAVOYARD. 


IN a poor neighbourhood in 
London, mid squalor and 
filth, in courts and pent-up 
byways, where rank and 
putrid garbage of all sorts 
abounds, are to be found 
the dwellings of a number 
of poor foreigners. Why 
they leave their native pro- 
vinces to gather in such 
unwholesome places is a mystery to most 
people; or why, poor though they be, they 
should think to better themselves by ex- 
changing the life of beggars in their own 
country for an equally wretched life here, 
added to the discomforts of a foreign soil 
and a severe climate, no one can tell. 

Among these foreigners a young Savoy- 
ard made his appearance. 

Jacopo’s means of earning a living con- 
sisted of a couple of dolls dressed in gay 


colours, a short plank of wood, a stick, and 
a string—these were his performers, or | 


marionettes—and his orchestra was sup- 


plied by a kind of pipe which he blew, . 


changing the tone by stopping the holes 
with the fingers of the hand which held it; 
while his other was employed in beating a 
smal] drum which was fastened to his waist. 
With these materials of amusement he went 
about from town to suburb, from village to 
city, now and then singing one of his native 
ditties, and many days walking over several 
miles, always receiving enough from the 
compassion of his hearers to find him in 
means of living, and often with more than 
ae for his immediate wants; for he is 
frugal, and when he returns home he puts 
by all he can spare in a little silk purse, 
which he hides in his bosom. 

Jacopo is not a miser, nevertheless he 
is saving his money. What can it be for? 
He has no kindred. to share his store. He 
has but few friends ; and those who live in 
the same house can only guess what he is 
doing, for he tells no one. ‘To know 
Jacopo’s secret we must learn something 
of his life. 

His first recollections were of living in 
a warm, lovely country, rich in vines, 
orange-trees, and melons, and of going 
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with his mother and sister to work in the 
fields from early morn until the violet tints 
of evening fell upon the horizon, of play- 
ing about with other children like himself; 
and afterwards, when he became old enough, 
being set to work at picking the grapes and 
helping to carry them to the presses. He 
also remembered his father—a dark, tall, 
handsome man—who worked little, and 
spent his mother and sister’s hard earnings 
too often in the wine-shop and in gambling 
—a common vice among the poor people 
of Italy. : : 

All this time Jacopo never went to school, 
and never learnt anything that could raise 
him above the low level in which he was 
born. Indeed he had not learnt enough to 
know that anything better than his present 
lot was possible. ‘ 

One day poor Jacopo was very unwell. 
Many people in his country suffer in the 
same way. Fruit is in such abundance 
that it is to be had for the picking ; so that 
many poor people, almost live upon fruit, 


when they ought to eat wheaten: bread to 
keep them in health. And poor Jacopo 


had been feasting on melons until they dis- 


agreed with him. Jacopo then did not go 


with his mother to work, but stayed in the 
room which served his parents as a home: 
and while there a man came by offering 
toys, trinkets, sweets, drapery, and books 
for sale—he was a travelling pedler—and 
finding only our young Jacopo in the place, 
the pedler came in and sat down. He 


asked Jacopo the way to a neighbouring | 


village, and in return the pedler gave him 
a small printed book. 
What was the use of it to him? Jacopo 


turned it over and over and upside down, fi: 
There were - 


but could not read a word. 
no pictures in it, and he threw it down. 
But the book made him think. He thought 
how fine it would be to be able to look at 
those curious characters, and to know all 
that they said. He thought that when he 
was @ man he would try and read them for 
himself. He would ask his mother to read 
it to him. His mother, however, was 
Nearly as ignorant as himself. She did 
read a little of it, but soon got tired; so 
he took it to some of his companions, who 


laughed at him. 
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By means of this little book Jacopo 
was led to make the acquaintance of an 
old gentleman, a strancer who lived in the 
town, and who passed his time in wander- 
ing about and seeking what he thought the 
greatest blessing of this life—namcly, 
health. He told him all the contents of 
the book; and from this short acquaintance 
Jacopo becanie a frequent companion with 
him in his walks, and from his discourse 


Jacopo came to believe that there was no 


place like England for people to make 
their fortune, and that wealth and ease 
were easily found in that highly favoured 
country. 

An event soon after this happened in 
Jacopo’s family which was the cause of his 
starting. on his travels, His father’s gam- 


‘bling kept him very poor; and to escape 


frum poverty and to supply him with his 
favourite drink, he added to his former 
nees the crime of robbery. He was de- 
tected, caught, and put in prison. What, 
then, were they to do? Jacopo could not 
keep them. And his thoughts turned to 
England. He told his mother all that the 
old gentleman had said, and at length he 
led her to consent to his trying his fortune. 

With all the little store that he could 
muster he set out, and by begging here, 
walking a little there, and keeping a steady 
urpose of getting to England always 
efore him, he travelled through France. 
Sometimes he got a lift by hanging on the 
travelling-carriages that passed along the 
roads. -Often he travelled in this way 
several miles, and sometimes he was man 
days only getting a few leagues on his road. 

At length he arrived in England, from 
a steamer which brought many German 
emigrants and a pretty good cargo of cattle. 
Here he was to make his fortune. But he 
soon found that he had madea great mis- 
take. He could at first only Jive: and 
after many hardships he has at length 
become what we see—a poor Savoyard 
minstrel. He is light-hearted, and’ yet 
hopes by his saving and good luck to be 
able to find his way back to his mother 
and sister, and to be able to take with him 
some little sum of money, as he certainly 
will take a good store of experience. 
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MOTHER with her children sat, 
A cheerful, homely party : 

All were young—though older some, 
And all were well and hearty. 


Lucy was the eldest girl, 
Full twelve years old was she ; 
Willie was the smallest there,— 
Scarce one year old was he. 


Between these two were John and Jane, 
And Mary, Dick, and Hugh ; 

All were happy, all were good, 
And all were useful too. 


And now I think I hear you say, 
‘Ts this tale really true? 

A little baby one year old——- 
Can he be useful too ? 

And now perbaps you'll tell us, please, 
What is it that they do?’ 


T'll tell you first, that every year, 
Just when the winter’s gone, 

With aprons, basins, knife, and dish, 
The same affair goes on. 


At least for many winters past 
It usually has done, 
And the result was much the same 
Each year in this domestic game, 
Though helpers were ‘less one.’ 


And as each year still addeth one 
To love,—and yet to worry her,— 

Poor mother—still she nobly says, 
‘The more we are, the merrier!’ 


The table like King Arthur's is, 
It is a table round,— 

The table, like King Arthur’s too, 
Right royally is crowned. 


Yor in the very middle sits 
His mother's ‘little king,’ 
Busy and happy like the rest— 

A rosy, dimpled thing. 


His business is, to safely hold 
An orange in his hand, 

‘Till mother wants it,’—when that is 
He well can understand. 


A heap of golden fruit is piled 
Upon the window-seat, 

And to and fro to bring each one, 
Trot Hughie’s little feet. 


A knife.in mother’s skilful hand 
Cuts through the shining rind, 

And then to strip it from the fruit 
Small fingers easy find. — 
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Miss Lucy, with a mighty bib 
Almost up to her chin, 

Her well-washed hands in juice and pulp 
Then boldly plunges in. 


Said Dick, ‘ Hurrah for rainy days! 
They’re ’venient and nice !’ 

Said Jane, ‘ To make the marmalade 
We ought to have one twice.’ 
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‘Hurrah! hurrah for rainy days! 
‘I say so too,’ said John, 

‘For see how fast our marmalade 
This time is getting on !’ 


‘Many hands make lightest work, — 
Thus did the father say; 

And he was pleased, when mother told - 
What all had done that day. 3 
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ALICE’S COIN. 


From the French. 


[LITTLE Alice had just reached her fifth 
year. On her birthday her godfather 
came to see her, and after dinner he made 
her a present of a small gold coin. While 
er parents remained at table, chatting 
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with her Scitatiee. the child took her coin, 
and, without being noticed, went down into 
the street. At that moment a fruit-seller 
‘i ai to pass, carrying a basket on her 
read, 

‘ Look,’ said little Alice, ‘at this pretty 
coin which my godfather has given me! Is 
it not beautiful ? >? 
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‘Yes, it is, reallv !’ the woman answered ; 
‘but I have an apple in my basket which is 
much more beautiful. Here it is. I will 
give it to you, if you will give me vour coin.’ 

The child was «lad to do so, and with both 
hands she scized the apple. She then ran 
skipping and jumping into the room and 
cried, ‘Mother, mother, do you see this 
lovely rosy apple which I have had in ex- 
change for my little vellow coin?’ 

The fruit-seller had by this time gone 
off quickly, rejoicing in her good fortune, 

‘and no one was able to find her. The pa- 
“rents began to scold the child, but the god- 
father said to them, ‘ How many people do 
we see acting in a manner quite as foolish 
as this little one, and giving up the trea- 
sures of Heaven for the pleasures of this 
world!’ 

After this the godfather, who was a rich 
tradesman, returned home. That evening 
a fruit-seller came into his shop carrying an 
empty basket. She bought some coffee and 
sugar and gave him a piece of gold to 
change. But the tradesman eaid, ‘Ah! 
how came you to have this piece of gold? 
This coin is so rare that one scarcely ever 
aces one. I know it well; and I know you, 
too. I will teach you to sell children apples 
for pieces of gold.’ 

He kept the woman till two policemen 


came, who took her to prison. She was. 


condemned to suffer weeks of hard labour, 
and a tablet was hung round her neck, on 
which was written, ‘ The thief never escapes 
the punishment of her misdeeds.’, A.S. 


GOSLINGS. 


Wort you come and eat with us to- 
day, Miss Dane?’ 

‘Thank you, boys,’ replicd the little 
Pi ae ae ‘my dinner is already 
spread out on the desk over there wit 
Kkmma and Annie: but I'll stop long 
enough to tell a little story. 

‘Once on a time—that’s the way stories 
often begin, you know—a boy had to leave 
his dinner for a while by the roadside. 
When he came back he found an old 
gander enjoying the last crumbs of the 


THE OLD GANDER AND THE 


nice jelly cake his mother had enuely 
stowed away at the bottom. Bread-and- 
butter and pie had all gone. Now, Jack 
felt somewhat out of sorts, as you may 
suppose, and snatched up a stick and gave 
chase: but the old gander kept just a-head, 
Soon Jack pursued him toa small enclosure, 
where lived mother goose and a large family 
of goslings. 

‘I’ve got you now!” shouted Jack; but 
just as he hurled the stick with all his 
might, over the fence flew the gander, 
followed by Mrs. Goose, both of them 
cackling in their Joudest tones. Though 
the stick did not hit the one it was in- 
tended for, it crippled two of the goslings, 
and Jack quickly caught them; he wrung 
the neck of one and threw it dead on the 
ground, and was about to do the same to 
the other, when the old farmer, running 
to find the cause of the uproar in his 
poultry-yard, called,— 

‘Stop, boy! What are you killing my 
goslings for?” 

‘Your old gander ate up my dinner,” 
bravely replied Jack, dropping the gosling 
he held in his hand, and prudently encth- 
ening the distance between them by a num- 
ber of steps backwards. 

‘* But the goslings are not the old gan- 
der,” said the farmer, gazing at the dead 
one stretched ont on the ground. 

** N-o;’ replied Jack, ‘ but—I—thought 
—’ and by this time he had backed up to 
the outside fence—“ I'd make sure ’twould 
never be an old gander.” And with one 
jump he was over the fence, and soon out 
of sight in the thick brush.’ 

‘Now, Miss Dane,’ said Charlie, as the 
laugh was over, ‘I believe your story means 
something ; it’s got a moral, as you say.’ 

‘Yes, Charlie, it has,’ she replied gravely, 
and as her eyes rested on the little bottle 
of cider by Jim’s dinner-basket, such a sad 
look came into them that the boys were 
sobered. 

‘I see the point, cried Hugh, a bright 
Jad, and pet of the school; ‘the cider which 
boys drink means the goslings, and the 


_ whisky which men drink means the gander 


that eats up their dinner.’ 
_ ‘That's it, Hugh,’ replied Miss Dane, 
patting him on the head. 
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‘Do you think it wrong to drink cider?’ 
asked Jim, moving uneasily in his seat. 
‘Father keeps it all winter in his cellar.’ 

‘Perfectly sweet cider, the juice of 
apples, I suppose is as harmless as the 
apples themselves; but it keeps only a 
short time—perhaps in hot weather, when 
it is usually made, not more than three or 
four days; as soon as it begins to ferment, 
or work, as we call it, then it is like whisky, 
onlv not so strong.’ 

‘Little Eddie Smith,’ said Charlie, cot 
so tipsy on cider last year, that he tumbled 
off the work-bench, and his mother carricd 
him into the house. They eay he didut 
get over it all day.’ 

‘Such things, Charlie, are a warning to 
bovs—and girls, too—to abstain from cider, 
beer, everything that intoxicates and forms 
a taste for strong drink. Did you ever 
notice that men who are in the habit of 

‘drinking cider don’t like it sweet? Did 
you ever hear them say, “ Just hard enough 
to be good ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ responded Charlie, Jeaning his 
back against the desk. His unfortunate 
elbow just then coming in contact with a 
dinner-basket, sent it rolling on the floor; 
but in its journey it jostled Jim’s bottle; 
out went the cork, and the cider went half 
way to the ceiling. 

* Holla!’ shouted Hugh; ‘that cider is 


old enough to speak for itself, and it says, 


“I’m not the gosling, but almost grown into 
the old gander.”’ 

‘There comes Sam Arton!’ said Emma, 
ame to the opposite side of the room 
and looking out of the window. 

‘I wonder why he wasn’t here this morn- 
ing? It’s the tirst time he’s missed this 
winter, and he was next to head.’ 

‘You've lost your place, Sam, and Iim’s 
head,’ greeted the new-comer, as, after a 
virorous stamping of snow off his boots, he 
entcred the school-room. =—|_— 

‘I had to mind the store for father,’ 
answered Sam, ‘while he helped to carry 
Bob Rafton home.’ | 


‘What's the matter ?—What happened ? 


—Is Bob hurt?’ asked several all at once, 
crowding around Sam. 

‘Haven't you heard? It’s awful!’ and 
the boy sank down in the nearest scat with 


a shudder, §This morning Tom Williams 
got drunk again, and knocked Bob down, 
and beat him so that the ductors are afraid 
he'll die.’ 

‘If Bob should die, thev'd hang Tom,’ 
sail Jim, almost in a whisper. 

‘They've arrested him,’ replied Sam, ‘and 

ut him in the lock-up; but he’s so drunk 
i don’t know where he is.’ 

‘Five years avo, James,’ said Miss Dane, 
Jaying her hand on his shoulder, and speak- 
ing slowly, as if each word cost her an 
effort, epom came to school to me; he 
was about vour age then, and the smartest 
boy in the school—noble and generous, and 
we all loved him. I’ve been away, you 
know, till last fall, and then I visited his 
mother. I’d heard nothing about ‘Tom at 
that time. As soon as | looked at his 
mother’s face I saw something dreadful 
had happened—she was so changed—had 
grown so old and careworn. She told 
me how Tom drank, and that she had 
done all she could to keep him out of 
the drinking-saloons, but all in vain. 
Yet she said he was eo good to her at 
home, when he was sober, and would do 
anything she wanted him to. She sai 
he had been in several strect-brawls; once 
he was bound over to keep the peace; when 
he was out at nichts she could not sleep for 
fear something dreadful might happen ; and 
at last she said with bitter tears that it 
would be a relief to her if he should be put 
in the Reformatory, she was +o afraid he'd 
get drunk and kill somebody. Oh, bovs! 
what a relief! that a mother could wish 
her son shut up in the Reformatory for fear 
he would take some one’s life! I lay awake 
that night hour after hour and thought of 
it. Oh, how terrible! Can it be possible?’ 
and. Miss Dane’s tones were earnest, now 
—as her loving, anxious glance wandered 
over the little group clustered around her, 
and at last rested on Jim’s half-empty 
cider-bottle on the desk, ‘ can it be possible 
that one of my dear boys here will ever, 
like poor Tom, be a drunkard ?’ | 

Jim hesitated a moment, while silence 
reigned in the school-house; and then he 
hurled the bottle out of the open door. 

‘ Miss Dane,’ and the boy’s eyes sparkled 
with a noble resolve, ‘I'll never again drink 
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anything that makes folk drunk. I don’t | his hand. He was followed by Hugh at 

know when cider’s right sweet and when | the rest of the boys. 

it’s not, but I’ll never ‘drink another drop, ‘God grant you each strength to RS 

I promise you; then I'll be safe.’ And he | this pledge as long as life ae ast!’ peed 

grasped his teacher's hand with a pressure | their teacher, with trembling li 

that showed his heart was deeply moved. hurriedly turned away to ting ce emo- 
‘I promise, too!’ said Charlie, offering | tion.—Little Corporal. 
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MY PET MONKEY. 


wVe pes 
| | /igj@ Y monkey was a beautiful 
PNK kg 

y 


) little animal, with tiny 
MY delicate hands, but it was 


very mischievous, as a 
\ 


great many little boys 
and girls are. My brother 
had brought it over from 
America as a present to 
me, and I named it Jean- 
ette. I was obliged to keep my pet upstairs 
in one of the garrets, becauge she was so 
destructive that I was afraid to let her 
sleep in my bedroom; but every day Jean- 
ette was allowed to come down to dessert, 
and she always had a chair next to mine, 
and she used to crack her nuts, and some- 
times, when she was in a very amiable 
mood, she would offer me one, and if I 
would not take it she used to be offended 
and would not eat any more herself. 

It happened one day when she was at 
dessert with us all that she suddenly got 
into a very bad temper because I pretended 
to take one of the nuts off her plate; she 
tovuk up her plate and threw it at me. It 
missed me and fell on the floor. Of course 
it was smashed to atoms, and as it was 
rather a pretty one my father was angry, 
and he got up and tried to catch my pet; 
but Jeanette thought that she would have 
a little fun, so she ran up and down for 
about half an hour until I caught her, but 
I was obliged to hand her over to my 
father, who whipped her till it made me 
cry: but Jeanette seemed to enjoy it, and 
ran up to the top of the curtains as if 
nothing had happened. So we let her 
remain there, aK took no notice until it 
was time to g0 to bed, when I tried all I 
could to get her down from her perch: but 
nothing would persuade her to come, s0 my 
father said, ‘ Never mind, let her stop there 
to-night. [am sure she won't do any harm 
again for along time after my wlfipping.’ So 
1 went up to bed, having locked the door so 
that my poor little monkey vould not get out. 

Now I will tell you what she did. In the 
cupboard was a box of arrowroot which my 
uncle had sent to us asa yp) sent. When 
it was light Jeanette got down from her 


perch and found the box of arrowroot; she 
put her hands into it and sprinkled it al 
over the room, and when the fox was empty 
she shut the cupboard, got up again to her 
perch, and went to sleep. I came down 


about six o’clock to let my prisoner out, 


when, to my great surprise, I found the 
room all over white, just as if it had been 
snowing, and there was my monkey looking | 
as innocent as if nothing had happened. 
I went to open the cupboard, and there 
I found the tin quite empty. Well, I 
did not know how to catch; my naughty 
pet, so I thought I would sit down and pre- 
tend to be asleep. I sat down and presently 
I felt something pulling my dress, but | 
would not take any notice because I knew 
it was Jeanette ; ‘| waited, and she pulled 
again; finding that that would not answer, 
she jumped on my knee and put her little 
arms round my neck. Then i caught her, 
and she looked so sorry because she knew 
I should scold, that I was obliged to forgive 
her, and I am sure you would have done 
the same. S. 


ie? OUSIN ALICE, do tell uss 
tf Jp story!’ begged little Willy 
Mandeville, one winter’s evel 
ing. ‘I can’t see my pictures 
by firelight, and mother has 
so many letters to finish that 
she says she cannot come alt 
read to-night; so do tell us4 
new story—one we have never 
heard before!’ 
‘Yes, Cousin Alice,’ echoed little Louer: 
‘a new story! And let mesit on your lap: 
‘I wonder,’ replied Cousin Alice, as shi 
Jaid aside her knitting and lifted Louey 
her favourite seat, namely, her knee, ‘whea 
you two children will get tired of stories, 
and how I am ever to think of any more 
new ones to tell you? If I were made ot 
stories [ hardly think I could content you. 
‘Well, so you are, Cousin Alice, said 
Willy, gravely looking up trom his per! 
on the arm of his cousin’s chair. ‘So yo" 
are mide of stories. So now, quite a new 
one, please, and quite true.’ 
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‘Well, I do remember just one story,’ said | 


Cousin Alice, ‘which I think you have never 
heard before; and as it happened to a little 
boy I know very well, I can promise you 
that it shall be all true. So now be quict 
both of you, and listen, or there will 
not be time for the whole of it before 
nurse comes to take Louey to bed. In 
the town where I have lived ever since I 
was a little girl—not much bigger than you 
are, Willy—there lives a poor woman, 
whose name is Mrs. Stow. This Mrs. Stow 
has a husband, and a large family of little 
children: so many that, though the father 
works all day long, and the mother earns a 
little by plaiting straw, it is as much as they 
can do to gain enough to get their children 
food to eat and clothes—very poor ones, 
too—to wear. However, the children are 
hardy, merry little things, and don’t care at 
all if their toes are peeping out of their 
shoes, or if they have only dry bread for 
dimer. They live in a poor cottage of only 
two rooms, one downstairs and one up. 
‘The downstairs-room was not always neat, 
Which was no wonder, as it served for 
arlour, nursery, kitchen, scullery, and all. 
ery often there was a clothes-line hanging 
neht across the middle of it, with a number 
of little damp shirts, and petticoats, and 
pinafores, drying there; and you had to 
stoop down and creep under it to get to the 
fireplace, by which Mrs. Stow would sit, 
busily plaiting, with a baby on her lap and 
a child, a little bigger, close beside her. 
‘The other children were most likely 
either at school or playing about in the 
lane, except the eldest little girl, Annie, who, 
eing now past eleven years old, worked 
all day long at a paper-mil] near. Poor 
child! it seemed a hard life for her ; but she 
did not think so. She was so proud of 
helping her mother, and of bringing home 
her little earnings every Saturday, that I 
think it quite made up to her for the plea- 
sant school and play-hours which many 


other little girls of her age eng ee 

‘I told you that most of the children 
went to school; and one of them, Freddy 
by name, being hardly five years old, went 
to the Infant school. But, little fellow 
though he was, he was quite man enough to 
find his way there by himself } and besides, 


he was so fond of his school, that his mother 
never felt afraid of trusting him to go alone, 
though it was rather a long way for such a 
little Line 

‘Well, one fine summer morning Master 
Freddy set off as usual, as soon as his 
mother told him it was time to start. 
Steadily enough he set out—his mother 
watching him till he turned the first corner; 
and steadil ee he would have gone 
on, no doubt, if he had not met with a 
httle boy whom he knew. 

‘ This boy’s name was Benny Richardson. 
He was a year or so older than Freddy, 
and he was rather a naughty little boy. 

‘Well, Benny, seeing Freddy out for a 
walk (as he supposed), said to him,— 

‘* You come along with me?” 

‘““ No,” answered Freddy. “I’m going to 
school.” 

‘“Oh,never mind school,” replied naughty 
Benny ; ‘‘ you come along with me.” 

‘ Just then they came to the last turning 
in the way which Freddy had to zo. 

‘* Flere,” said he to Benny, poiuting down 
the road, ‘ this is the way to my school.” 

‘“ Oh, well, never mind!” replied Benn 
again; “you come with me first, and I'll 
take you back to school afterwards.” 

‘Well, the end of it was that he per- 
suaded peo little Freddy, who really was 
hardly old enough to understand how wrong . 
it was to stay away -from school without 
leave, or to think how unlikely it was 
that so naughty a boy as Benny should 
keep his word and take him back again. So 
off set the two little fellows together; and - 
where do you think they went? First up . 
the road into the town again, then throu h 
the High Street, past the great church, 
and through two rather steep fields, which 
brought them to the river, close to the 
bridge, and close also to the paper-mill 
where Annie Stow worked (not that Freddy 
knew that, for, indeed, he had never been 
so far from home before). | 

‘Both the boys stood for some time on 
the little foot-bridge, and leaned through 
the railings to watch the water runnin 
past them to the mill. At last Benny spiec 
something which looked like a stick stand- 
ing nearly upright in the water (not that 
it was a stick, but a bit of gas-piping). Of 
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Freddy going to School. 


course, Master Benny directly took it into | walk straight into a river after a bit of 
his head that he wanted it; so he turned | stick: so he answered, “I shan’t !” 


to little Freddy, and said,— ‘“ Go in direetly !” said Benny, again. |). 
“Go into the water and get me that ‘“T shan’t!” answered Freddv, once more. | }, 
stick, Freddy.” However, Benny had made up his 


‘Now Freddy did not know much, to be mind—naushty boy that he was!—that the | 
sure, but he was not quite so foolish as to | stick he would have; so when he found | 
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‘“*God bless you, Granny, for all you have done for me!” 


BROWNIE; OR, A CUP OF MILK. | 
(Concluded from paye 3°.) 


that Freddy would not go for being told 
‘| he took to pushing. Freddy, not to be 
| behindhand, pushed Benny again; and at WHOM do yon want 2?’ she asked. 
’) last Benny, who was the elder and stronger, ‘Many folk live up there!’ pointing 
ave so hard a push that poor Freddy lost | to the broken staircase. 
is balance and fell slash into the water. ‘T think I want you, replied Granny, 
with a slight tremble in her voice. ‘ You, 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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or the person who took in a cup of milk 
just now.’ | 

' At these words the woman lifted her 

hands and eyes upwards, and exclaimed 

peony ‘Ah, yes! I’m the person; it 
as been a God-send to me and my poor 

lamb.’ And falling on her knees she caucht 

Granny’s hand to kiss it in her gratitude. 

‘Don’t thank me, my poor woman; I 
did not send it—I did not send it!’ re- 
peated Granny. ‘ Let me see your lamb.’ 

By soothing her gently the sobs ceased, 
and the two catered: a small, bare-looking 
room, with only a few articles of broken 
furniture in it. In a corner was a bed, and 
lying upon it, scarcely covered, was a child 
. sleeping. Granny went up close to the 
bedside, and stooping down gazed for some 
minutes on the little dying one. The 
breath came short and quick, and the 

retty lips looked parched and fevered. 

he child’s hands were locked together 
upon her breast, and golden hair fell over 
the little pale cheek. She was—so Granny 
thought—just like a withered lily longing 
for dew and the rays of the bright sun to 
give life to it once more. At once Granny 
saw the whole truth; it flashed upon her, 
as the starving child slowly lifted her eye- 
lids and moaned for water. 

‘I will save her yet !” murmured Granny. 
‘God has given me this to do for Him!’ 
and she pressed the mother’s hand. 

It would take too long to tell you all she 
did, and all words fall short to tell the 
thankfulness of that sorrowing mother. 
Granny had left them, only to return 
laden with comforts. It was not too late 
to save from death the poor, starved little 
one. She soon began to breathe more 
freely ; the soft pillow eased the worn-out 
little body, and late that night Granny re- 
turned home, leaving the room brighter 
than it had ever been before, and with 
hopes in the mother’s heart that God would 
spare her lamb. And as Granny laid her 
head on her pillow she thanked God in her 
heait for all He had Jet her do; and she 
blessed the silent angel-messenger— her 
Brownie—who had led her to the door. 

When milking-time came next day, 
Brownie appeared as usual, but her face 
bore traces of tears, although it looked 


x 
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happy—silently happy. Granny wondered 
if AN knew opieese what hadhappened: 
but no, she had been hard at work at the 
factory all day; she had had no time to 
visit her sick little friend in the dark and 
narrow passage. The master of the works 
had spoken roughly to her: this was the 
cause of the tear-stains; and the smile on 
her face came from thoughts about the 
cup of milk. 

aving cleverly slipped a two-shilling 
bit into the cup, and thinking to herself, 
‘This cannot do the milk any harm, but it 
may do some good to that poor little lamb, 
Granny poured the rich white milk into it. 
But she had provided another mug for 
Brownie, with plenty of bread and butter, 
which she insisted Brownie should eat. 
She waited upon her as if she had been her 
own child, coaxing and petting her as ten- 
derly as any mother could have done. As 
soon as one slice was finished she put 
another into her hands. Brownie ate con- 
tentedly, with many thanks shining through 
her eyes. When the meal was ended 
Brownie took up her own little cup, and we 
all kaow where she went with it; but while 
Granny gazcd after the figure of the child, 
with the bright sunlight falling like a veil 
around her, a soft whisper came to her 
heart, and it told her she would not often 
see that little girl again. Brushing the 
tears away she busied herself with the cans 
and the cows, and tried in vain to think no 
more about.it. 

The summer turned into autumn, the 
flowers and leaves all faded, and winter 
snows covered the ground. Many, many 
times had Granny been to the narrow pass- 
age to give love and care to the child, 
who now rewards her pains by looking 
well and strong, which she owes to little 
Brownie’s cup of milk. Every day had 
she left it there, until, alas! she could take 
it no longer. One flower had revived, the 
mother’s only child, but Brownie, with al 
Granny’s tender care, faded away. Nothing 
could be done for her, though everything 
that could be done was done. The doctor 
said the child must die. ‘I'o a fresh clean 
hed at the farm Granny brought her dar- 
ling, and nursed her with the utmost teD- 
derness, giving her every comfort. 
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Let us take a glimpse into the pretty 
room, and listen to Brownie’s soft whispers. 
; hoe you milk the cows to-night, 


‘No, my darling! the snow lies deep. 
I'm getting an old woman to go out in the 


ee 
‘Will Jim and grandfather milk them, 
Granny ?’ 

‘ Yes, my love!’ 

‘Granny, I shall never see you milk the 
cows again, or come for a cup of milk. 
Your Brownie is going away.’ 

‘ Yes,’ cried Granny, ‘ Brownie is going 
away! going to the land Granny longs to 
reach. He has called you first, my own! 
Jesus hath need of you.’ 

‘Oh, I like to hear you say that! to 
think He needs poor Brownie! I feel so 
very near Him. ... He called me long 
ago, when Nettie was dying, but her mother 
wanted her—Granny wanted her so very 
much. He kindly let her stay; but no one 
wants me—no one but Jesus; and I’m so 
glad to go to Him, for I’ve often thought 
how lovely it would be to be at rest with 
Him. I’ve been alone a long, long time. 
God bless you, Granny, for all you have 
done for me! You have been so good to me.’ 

In vain Granny tries to hide her tears; 
it is of no use, they are falling fast upon 
the dying child’s hand which she clasps 
within her own. . 


Only a bit of Brownie’s dark hair is all 
that Granny has of her precious little 
irl, She has placed the white form she so 
deaely loyed beneath the daisied grass, but 
she looks above, up in the blue sky, and there 
by faith she sees a band of little children 
resting in the courts of Heaven under the 
shadow of their Saviour’s love, and among 
them is Brownie. She kisses the little 
curl very often, and she says, ‘ We shall 
soon be as she is, with Him for ever; the 
time is not long—the distance is very short.’ 
A little cup of tin hangs up over Nettie’s 
small bed, which she dusts and polishes 
every day. It is Brownie’s cup, which 
saved her from starvation, with the sweet 
milk it contained. Does she ever think of 
Brownie? Indeed she does.and prays, as we 
all may, to have such a Christ-hke spirit. 


OUT OF PRISON. 


ROBIN’S nest in an old tree hung; 
Like a tiny cradle it lightly swung 
To and fro with each passing breeze, 
That lightly ruffled the apple-leaves, 


Three little bright-Lrown heads peeped out,— 
What was the mother so long about? 

‘O for a worm!’ or ‘O for a fly!’ 

This was the baby robins’ cry. 


Under the tree, and under the hill, 
Stood a cottage beside the mill; 

And idly leaning over the gate 

Two boys were sealing the robins’ fate. 


‘Tl sell the bird for your jack-knife, Ben;’ 
‘ All right—we will call it settled then.’ 

So Tommy the robin mother took 

To sister Bessie, across the brook, © 


Oh, mischievous boy! I greatly fear 
You paid for the purchase very dear ; 
Already the birdie has dropped her head, 
In the stifling cage she will soon be dead. 


But Bessie laughed in her childish glee, 
And cried, ‘ Don’t grieve, I will set you free. 
Wake up, dear robin! look up, look out, 
See for a minute what I’m about!’ 


Then she gently opened the prison door, 
And birdie was free to fly home once more; 
Free to fly back to the swinging nest, 

And baby robins in soft down dressed, 


Over and over the fields of clover 
Merrily fluttered the redbreast rover; 
Bursting out sweetly in thankful song, 
Carolling loudly and carolling long. 


Only to think what a merry tea 

They had that night in the apple-tree! 
Worms and crickets and blue-winged flies,— 
How the baby robins opened their eyes! 


And then to fancy the stories told 

Of robbers, prisons, and giants bold! © 

And O such a Queen !—who would ever guess 

That the fairy’s name could be good Queen 
Bess ? M. R. H. 
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First Primroses. 


PIRST PRIMROSES. 


Composed expressly for ‘ The Children’s Prize.’ 


O howsweet, how love - ly! Pret - ty, pret-ty flow’rs, 
-©- -o- -O- o- -O- 
i= 


of Spring and hap - py sun - ny 


Com - ingthus to gladden, 


Com -ing withthe sky - lark, Hark! I hear him sing. 


Copyright. 
HOW sweet, how lovely! pretty, pretty, , Sister cannot see you, cannot come with me; 
flowers, Oh! so pleased to have you, I know, she will be. 


Telling us of Spring and happy sunny hours, When I take you to her, then I know shell 
Coming thus to gladden, coming thus in Spring, say, 
Coming with the skylark; hark! I hear him | ‘God sends me the flowers, so pretty and so 


sing. gay. 
Pretty, lovely Primrose! growing all around ; God hath made the sunshine, birds, and trees, 
Hiding were you from me? Ah! but now and all; 

you're found. 3 God makes me so happy, at His feet I'll fall. 
Now I'll fill my basket, and take you away ; May I love Him always, little though I be, 
Take you home to sister—then with you we'll | For He sends us blessings, and He blesses me. 

play. . Mrs. SIDEBOTHAM. 
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KEEPING SCHOOL. 
Sage little children sat at play 


With bricks and blocks one rainy day; 


When Amy, who was eldest, said, 
-. ‘Suppose we play at school instead !” 


They all agreed, and quick as thought 
The little wicker chairs were brought, 
In order placed, with busy care, 
Before the mistress Amy's chair. 


Wilfred was top, and next to him 

Sat Maggie, looking very prim; 

And last came Bertie, small and round, 
Whose feet conld hardly reach the ground. 


- Then Amy took a pen and book, 

- And putting on a solemn look, 
_ Said, ‘ Wilfred, come and stand by me, 
' And let me hear your A B C. 


‘Now, come directly, as you're told!’ 


But Wilfred shouted, ‘I’m too old, 
-* [know my A B C quite well: 
; Youought to hear me read and spell.’ 
“Then read King Alfred and the cakes, 
_» Andmind you do not make mistakes.’ 
. ‘diinght,’ cried Wilfred; ‘ here we go! 
__ King Alfred burnt the cakes, I know.’ 
‘Don't talk, but read it!’ Amy said. 
So Wilfred very gravely read, 
_ The book spread out on Amy’s lap,— 
~ ‘King Alfred was a jolly chap!" 
- ‘0h,no! cried Amy, ‘that’s quite wrong! 
Now learn this piece, it isn't long, 
_ And 1 shall punish you to-night 
1 Unless you choose to say it right.’ 
_ ‘Now, Maggie, come to me, my dear, 
And read these little words down here.’ 
_. But Maggie pushed the book away,— 
_ ‘Don’t want to,—want to go and play !’ 
‘Oh, fie!’ said Amy; ‘take your chair, 
' Stand on it in the corner there, 
And turn your back to me at once— 
I do not want to see a dunce.’ 


‘Now, Bertie, what’s this letter? See!’ 

‘Round O,’ cried Bertie, readily. 

‘No, answered Amy, ‘that's round O; 

This, Bertie, is great A, you know.’ 

‘Great A!’ said Bertie; ‘ now I guess, 

A stands for apple, Amy—yes ? 

And may I have one, Amy—say ? 

Because I ‘membered nice great A!’ 

‘No, Bertie, that’s against the rule, 

We don't have things to eat in school.’ 
Come, Wilfred, is that lesson learnt ?’ 
‘Yes, every bit—the cakes were burnt. 


Ne Sap ‘ 
NA if eee 
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‘ They wouldn't though, if I'd been king, 
Old Alfred was a stupid thing 

To let them burn; they were so good, 
He should have eaten them—TI would.’ 


* Be quiet. say your lesson through, 
Don’t speak unless you're spoken to, 
But do exactly as you're told!’ 

‘I do, I'm just as good as gold!’ 
‘Well, sir, yon think so, it appears; 
I think I'd better box your ears !’ 
‘Oh, no!’ cried Wilfred ; ‘if you do, 
I’ll speak when I’m not spoken to.’ 


Sounds from the corner now proceed, 
‘Well, Maggie, will you come and read ?’ 
But Maggie said, ‘ No, thank you, dear! 
I'm very comfortable here !’ 


‘What naughty children!’ Amy said, 
‘You'll all be whipped and sent to bed!’ 
‘We'll have tea first,’ said Wilfred. ‘There! 
Here's nurse come in to brush our hair!’ 


And so they had to stop their play, 
But liked it so that every day, 
When they were kept indoors by rain, 
They played at keeping school again. 
A. E.N 


FLYING FISH. 


WONDERFUL to say, in the sea there 

are actually some kind of fish that can 
get quite out of the water and fly in the air. 
Some people say that this cannot be the case, 
because fish do not fly—in our own partof the 
world. But suppose a man lived on a little 
island where there were only a few thrushes, 
nightineales, and such-like birds, would he 
not find it very difficult to believe in funny 
birds who could swim, like ducks and 
swans? IIe would say, ‘The only birds I 
know fly in the air and perch upon trecs: 
how can any of them swim like fishes?’ 
And yet we in England think it quite a 
common sight; so we must learn that what 
is every day to be seen here, may be very 
seldom or never seen by men in other 
lands. 

But now let us see about these fish and 
birds. A duck cannot swim quite so easily 
as a fish, and in the same way a fish cannot 
fly like a pigeon; and yet they can do some- 
thing so like flying, that we will try to 
understand how it is. 

The fins upon the breast of this fish 
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are very long, and are covered with a soft 
thin skin, and it is by means of these fins 
that it can keep itself for some time in the 
air, but only so long as the skin of the fins 
keeps wet ; when it dries, down falls the fish 
into the water again. So that it does not 
go out of the water unless it is reall y obliged 


en ee 


to do so; it would not go into the air in 
the same happy way that a lark would rise 
high above our heads. No! the flying fish is 
often chased by other and larger and 
to enable him to escape from these God has 
given him those curious fins, by which he 
can fly. The prettiest sight is when some 
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Flying Fish. 
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No. IV. 


THE LIFE OF A PRIMROSE, 
. (Concluded from page 39.) 

ALL the earth doth worship Thee!’ 

She had not said these words for a 
long time, and they strangely touched and 
softened her now. Steadfastly purposing 
to lead a new life, she went to sleep once 
more, and woke in the morning with fresh 
strength. She had learnt in whatsoever 
state she was, therewith to be content. 
Doing her best to bloom, she succeeded 
wonderfully well, and became the comfort 
and pride of her owner. Was she, then, 
useless? Was it nothing that the sick boy’s 
face brightened as he drew her near him ? 
Was it nothing that she could scent and 
freshen the room, which had no other 
ornament, no other beauty? Surely, surely, 
she did not live in vain. In humbleness, 
but in thankfulness, the days passed by, 
one just like another; but she did not find 
them as long as she had done at first. She 
was grateful for the care bestowed upon 
her; for the fresh water and pure air that 
she had, once a-day, at any rate. 

The Primrose no longer pressed against 
the window-pane (which had always left 
dirty streaks on her leaves, and by no 
means added to her beauty ), but steadily she 
turned her face to light up the gloom of 
home. Such a bright httle comforter as 
she became! Placed, as usual, one morn- 
ing in the sunshine outside the window, 
she heard a twittering voice, which she 
remembered very well. It was the Spar- 
row; there he was, hopping about, chirping, 
and peeping down the spouts in his inqui- 
sitive way. She would have known him 
anywhere, but he did not seem to recognise 
her. For about half a minute he stood 
staring at her: his head was on one side, 
one eye was closed, one foot tucked up; 
altogether there was a mixture of pcrtness 
and affectation about him that was very 
amusing. At last he said,— 


‘I once knew a young Primrose very like 
you: only her face was decidedly cleaner.’ 

‘Don’t you remember me?’ cried she; 
‘well, I suppose I am changed.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you really are 
the young lady who left the wood to go to 
a garden?’ And the Sparrow was so sin- 


eerely sorry for her, that he dropped his leg, 
and torgot all about his studied attitude. 

‘Ycs, indeed I am,’ answered the Prim- 
rose; ‘only, you see, I didn’t go to the gar- 
den, but came here.’ 

‘I intended to kcep my promise about 
paying you a visit,’ said the Sparrow, ‘ but 
could not find you anywhere, though I 
have searched many and many a garden. 
But I am so sorry to see you here. It was 
the merest chance that brought me to these 
quarters, too. I am afraid you must be 
very dull, and lead a wretched life of it.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ sail the Primrose. ‘I was 
very wretched at first, and cross, too ; but 
I am happy now, and quite content to stay 
where [ am.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say so!’ exclaimed 
the Sparrow. ‘ Why, when you lived in 
the wood, you were always longing to be of 
use, and move in a larger circle; and now 
—besides being pot-bound—you are com- 
pletely out of the way of every thing and 
every body!’ 

But the little Primrose persisted that 
she was very happy; looking as if she were 
speaking the simplest truth; and so she was. 

The Sparrow was fairly puzzled. ‘ How 
changed she must be!’ thought he. 

‘Can I go on any errands for you?’ he 
asked politely. 

‘If you still lodge at home,’ said the 
little Primrose, with a slight faltering in her 
voice—‘in the wood, 1 mean—I should 
like vou to take some messages for me.’ 

‘Yea,’ said the Sparrow, ‘I still sleep 
there, and shiall continue to do so until the 
nights get colder. Your old companions 
will be onlv too glad to hear anaihine of 
you; we oiten talk of you.’ 

‘Do they remember me still?’ she cried. 
‘Qh! tell them I think of them every day, 
and long to eee them and love them more 
and more; better than I did in that past 
time. Tell them, too, that I think How 
humbly they did their duties, and their 
example heips me on; and that I am verv 
happv and verv contented, for I have found 
something to do, and I strive to do it with 
all my might.’ 

‘But your work cannot be very pleasant 
in this dirtv, smoky place,’ said the Sparrow. 

‘It is always pleasant to do right,’ she 
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answered ; ‘and I do strive to do my duty, 
even in this state of life, just because it has 
pleased God to call me to it.’ 

‘You did not always think so,’ said the 
Sparrow, as he flew away. 

She never saw him again; when next he 
came there her trial time was over, and she 
no longer lived in that place. For that 
very night the little Primrose was awak- 
ened by the touch of a garment, as an 
Angel entered the room. It was Azrael 
the Beautiful, Azrael the Peaccful, Azrael 
the Merciful, Azrael the gentle Angel of 
Death. Bending over the sleeping boy, 
the Spirit spoke,— 

‘The Master calleth for thee.’ 

He half raised himself in his sleep, and 
a smile of ‘ perfect peace’ lighted the wan 
face; then saying,— 

‘Even s0, and Jesus, I come quickly,’ 
sank gently back. 

And behold, there had passed from his 
countenance every sign of pain, every mark 
of suffering. 

In silent swiftness Azrael] passed from 
the room; upward and upward he flew, 
and his loving face was brizhter than 
before. In his arms he seemed to bear a 
child, but no form or body was visible in 
the dim, uncertain earth-light. Upward 
and upward he flew, and at last he stuod at 
the gate of Heaven. And there came out 
unto him the Angel of Life, and from him 
she received what was now seen to be a 
Baby-Angel, a spirit new-born to ever- 
lasting happiness. 

Children, are you afraid of Death? 
Can any one fear him of whom I have now 
told vou, this loving Azrael, this ‘ gentlest 
Ancel of the Lord?’ So live, that he shall 
be the messenger whom our God shall at 
the last send for you: our God, who shall 
Himclf be ‘our guide unto death.’ 

There is another—an angel with droop- 
ing wings and a darkened brow, whose 
flicht is not upwards—ah! not upwards— 
but of him I speak not now, praying you 
only, O children, so to act now, that you 
may never, never look upon his face ; for it 
is awful and fearful to behold, and his 
guests are in the depths of hell. 

The body of the boy, who was ill no 
longer, was carried out and buried in the 
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ground. And the little Primrose, she, too, 
was taken out of her pot and planted on 
his grave. She was very, very happy to 
be once more out in the air all day, and 
with liberty to stretch as far as she liked. 
Nor was she alone, for numbers of beauti- 
ful flowers bloomed around her. Indeed, 
she never knew how large was the garden 
in which she lived, for deep down in the 
soil were roots that will one day bear fairer 
flowers than the little Primrose ever saw. 
Besides, the knowledge of ‘something ac- 
complished, something done,’ is a blessed 
and a happy thing; and this knowledge the 
little Primrose had. Through much wrong, 
through sorrow and suffering, she had come 
‘right at last.’ Pray God that this may 
often be the case with those who have 
‘ gone astray.’ | 

Truly now the little Primrose 

‘Wished for nothing, quite content 
With sunshine and sweet air.’ 

When winter came, very gradually, very 

entlv, she faded away, and softly sank 
mto the earth; but no matter, her work 
was done. And of both the buried Child 
and buried Flower I say, ‘in sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection.’ 

I believe that they will rise again. 

Utrr. 


AN ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


MI" silly chicks! my pretty chicks! 
Come back—come back again ! 
I never was in such a fix 
Since I became a hen! 


They say the times are very bad, 
And children hard to rule; 
And mine, I think, will drive me mad, 
By going to the pool. 


Warnings are ever on my lip— 
All nizht I dream of harm: 

That pond is wor-e than fox or pip, 
Or aught upon the farm. 


Look! here’s a good big bean apiece, 
Just fallen from the stack ;— 

Take care! you are not ducks or geese— 
Come back, my dears, come back! 


Ah. there they go!—two, three, four, five, 
Eight, ten—the whole sixteen! 

I’m sure they cannot swim or dive— 
Was e’er such madness seen ? 
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An anxious Mother. By F W. Key. 
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To-day I'd give a thousand pound But what means this? They float! the) 
If I knew how to swim: That caps the world, lvow! 
My pretty chicks are dead and drowned— . {ean 
Help, master! Murder! Jim! Come, master, come, and see them li e, ¥ 
And do their pretty tricks! i 
Haste, all the world! A boat! a boat! I am the proudest hen alive— : i 
Come quickly here, and now! My own, my clever chicks! G.S.¢ 
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Greedy Tom going to Bed. 
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.%2 GREEDY TOM. 
Zoe Se: ee: 
Wy x.” H what a sad sight it is to 
Pf 2» / sce a really greedy boy! 
>» t & b> Did you ever know one 
mG - who has the power of 
enjoying so many better 
ps Se things caring most of all 
Be") Xt a , for something nice to eat? 
= =: © I cannot fancy a greedy 
~ _ 28 boy loving his books, and 
“ earing to read of noble 
men and brave deeds—can you? But even 
a greedy boy may be cured and may grow 
up into a good and useful man, as Tom 
a did. And now you shall hear about 
im. 

He and I were at school together many 
ely avo, and he was dee I do be- 
ieve he would rather have had a plum- 
pudding than a book for a prize. Only 
think of that! But why do I talk of prizes? 
he never won any. Boys who eat too much 
grow stupid and lazy, and_ have no spint 
either for work or play. Part of Tom’s 
play-time was always spent in a small 
goody-shop just outside the play-ground, 
and after stuffing himself with buns and 
cakes he did not feel able to run or jump, 
or play at ball; and as for his home-lessons, 
he dozed over them with eyes half shut, 
if he was not fast asleep with his head lying 
on the page. 

Well, one day there was a party in the 
neighbourhood, and Tom and his brothers 
and sisters were invited. It was a very 
merry party ; they had blind-man’s buff and 
many other games, but Tom did not care 
much for anything until the bell rang for 
supper, and then didn’t he brighten up! 
And how he did knock and push against the 


little girls as they went downstairs, in his. 


eagerness to get into the supper-room! for 
you may be sure that the boy who eats too 
much is never the one to be gentle and 
polite. And now do you want to hear all 
the things Tom ate at supper? Well, Pll 
try to tell you, though I hardly expect 
you to believe me. ‘There was a girl in 
white muslin and pink ribbons sitting by 
him, who looked up with wonder into his 


solved for his own good to give him on that 
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fat, red face; but the poor little thing might 
have gone to bed without any supper at 
all for anything Tom cared, the greedy 
fellow! First, he had a plate of chicken 
and ham, which he gobbled up fast, bein 
anxious to begin upon the sweets; and 
then he had sweet sandwiches, a plate of | 
Jelly, a tartlet, some jam-roll, a piece of rich 

°) and I really cannot remember the 
rest. 

At last he was obliged to leave off, for 
supper was endcd and every one was ¢ 
leaving the room, and very soon after the 
children put on their hats and cloaks and 
went home. Tom had already begun to 
feel very uncomfortable, and by the time 
he reached home he could hardly speak, , 

Look at the picture, and you will a 
him dragging himself wearily upstaiil 
feeling, oh so sick and so miserable! H@ 
undressed and got into bed, where he spent 
a truly wretched night. In the morning 
he awoke sick and feverish, and quit® 
unable to get up; and what added greatly} 
to the pain he suffered was the thought} 
that every one would know why he was 
ill; that his mother, his brothers and sistera,} 
and all his school-fellows, would say to each: 
other, ‘Tom ate too much at Mrs. L.’s 
party last night!’ He passed a truly 
wretched day. It is never pleasant to be 
il], but to be ill because you have eaten too 
much, to feel that you deserve no pity, that 
you are feeling so poorly only because you 
have behaved like a pig instead of like a 
little gentleman, what boy could bear the 
thought without shame? 

Tom’s: kind mother said nothing to him 
that day, but when he was better she tried 
to show him, as indeed she had often done 
before, that he ought to strive hard to 
conquer his greediness; and she said 3 
great deal more than IJ have time to tell 
you to-day. But I am sorry to say, that 
as soon as he was well Tom fell into hi 
old ways again, and was as greedy as 
ever. 

Some wecks had now passed since Mrs. 
L.’s party, and Tom’s birthday was near at 
hand; and his kind father and mother, 
though they were sorry to pain him, re- 


day a very severe lesson. You shall hear 
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what it was. Brightly shone the sun on 
the morning of Tom’s birthday, and full of 
joy he jumped out of bed and dressed 
himself quickly, wondering all the time 
what the presents would be which he felt 
eure he should receive. When he went 
into the dining-room he found his father 
and mother, and brothers and sisters, al- 
ready there, and when he had been kissed 
by them all, his eyes turned eagerly to- 
wards his place at the table, where he 
expected to see his presents laid out. 
Quickly he took up a packet with ‘ From 
father’ written on it, but on undoing it he 
found to his surprise a large pot of ‘ best 
strawberry jam.’ ‘Turning rather red, he 
seized another parcel, on which was written, 
‘From mother,’ which he found full of jam 
pus. Then came a box of real Everton 
toty from his eldest brother, a packet of 

ey-sugar from his eldest sister, and 
fom Aunt Lucy a plum-cake. Poor Tom 
dd not know what to do or say, and at last 
he becan to ery. 

‘Well, my boy,’ said his father, very 
gravely, ‘why do you cry? We gave you 
the things that we thought you liked best’ 

Tom could not answer for sobbing. It 
was indeed a sad birthday morning, and 

am sure you will be glad to hear that he 
hever forgot that lesson, but began at 
once to try heartily and honestly to cure 
himself of his grecdiness. It was very 
hard work, but he did succeed; and if you 
lad seen him some years later, I think vou 
would hardly have believed that the bright, 
gentle boy, who loved his books, and ran 
and jumped so nimbly, and who was al- 
ways taking care of other people at tea or 
supper, and thinking of himself last of all, 
could be the same who once went by the 
name of ‘Greedy Tom,’ ; 

, Dut then you must remember that it was 
God Who helped Tom, for Ife alone can 
elp boys and girls to conquer any of the 
sinful lusts of the 

make the rude boy gentle, or the greedy 
one self-denying. M. H. F. Doxne. 


flesh, and He alone can | 


Wir DEMOSTHENES, 


-~g~GOOD man, named Demos- 

Ag  thenes, who lived many 

liundred years ago, was. 

born in Athens, one of the 

most luxurious cities of 

Greeee. His countrymen 

had grown idle and wicked 

throuzh Juxury, and De- 

mosthenes wished to per- 

suade them to cast aside 

their evil habits, and alsv 

to warn them against trust- 

ing to Philip of Macedonia, 

a tyrant who wished to con- 

quer Greece. In those days 

the art of printing was not known, and 

Demosthenes could only influence them 
by speaking to them in public places, 

The first time he addressed them the 
audience were in roars of laughter, his 
manners were so strange, his delivery so 
rveculiar. He could not speak distinetly, 
bs stammered very much, and could not 
pronounce the letter R. Besides, he had. 
a funny trick of drawing up his right 
shoulder whenever he spoke. However 
true his advice, the people laughed so 
much that nobody on what he said. 

But Demosthenes was not to be dis- 
heartened, he determined to break himself 
of these foolish habits. Ile now walked for ° 
hours beside the roaring sea, to accustom 
himself to the murmuring and shouts of 
the mob. At another time he walked 
quickly up a mountain, taking little pebbles 
in his mouth, and trying to pronounce 
every word distinctly. J*urthermore, te cure 
himself of drawing up his shoulder, he 

laced himsclf before a looking-glass, 

anging a sword over his right shoul- 
der, so that the edge touched his shoul- 
der at the least movement. And lest he 
should be tempted to address the Athenians 
before he was quite broken of his habit, 
he shaved half the hair from his head, thus 
being foreed to remain in retirement for 
several months. 

The people were very cager to hear 
Demosthenes once more. They crowded 
the public place for the sake: of an hour's 
amusement. tlow great was their aston- 
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‘ ishment when Demosthenes spoke, so 
- changed was he, so eloquent, so wise and 
good all he said! Nota laugh, not a jest 
was heard. His solemn warnings against 
the foreign tyrant startled them, his earnest 
words against the growing wickedness of 
the country moved them to tears. Since 
then many hundred years have passed, and 
still the speeches of Demosthenes remain 
- models of eloquence. 

Demosthenes was a heathen, and yet he 
did not hesitate to endure hardships, and 
he inflicted on himself a voluntary banish- 
ment that he might lead his countrymen 
into the path of virtue and wisdom. Shall 
not we then, who are Christians, sacrifice 
comforts and indulgences that we may do 
Rete to our fellow-creatures, when our 

Laster tells us that ‘ Whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little ones a cup 
of cold water only in the name of a dis- 
ciple, he shall in no wise lose his reward ?’ 
—Matt. x. 42. 


FREDDY’S ESCAPE. 
(Concluded from p. 53.) 


Ve 
YY 37,TRANGE to say Freddy fell 
K into the river on his back, in 
such a manner that he was 
kept afloat by his clothes. 
) Ilis little petticoats (for he had 
not yet begun to wear knicker- 
bockers) spread out in the water 
and held him up. He was too 
| : young to know his danger— 
indeed, I do not suppose he knew what to 
be drowned mcant—so he did not kick or 
struggle, but he quietly lay there flat on 
his back, and was slowly carried .by the 
stream under the bridge and up to the mill. 
Now comes the strangest part of the story. 
‘Freddy's sister, Annie, worked in the 
mill, and the place where she had to stand 
was close to a window; and though there 
was not much to be seen from it except the 
water, yet just at this minute out she looked, 
_and there she spied something which made 
her look again—something in the water, 
some little child, with a frock on, the colour 
and pattern of which she knew full well. 
How he got there she did not know, and 


_ Freddy. 


she did not stop to think, but she sercamed 
with all her might,— 

‘Oh! mv Freddy’s in the water! My 
Freddy’s in the water! What shall I do?” 

‘She made so much noise that the man 
who walked about the large room, to see 
that the women and girls were doing their 
work properly, came hurrying up to see 
what could be the matter, and no sooner 
did he look out of the window and see poor 
little Freddy, than he turned and ran out 
of the room and down the stairs as fast as 
he could run, calling on his way to a man 
who overlooked another room, “ Come 
down and help me! ‘There's a child in 
the water !” 

‘Down ran the other man after him, and 
in a second or two both reached the edce 
of the water. 

‘In jumped the first man, and walked 
out into the river till it got too deep for him 
to venture further; but he could not reach 
What was to be done ? 

‘“Get me a stick—a long one!” he 
called to the man on the bank, who in- [. 
stantly handed him a hoc, which happened § . 
to be } 
thing he could see. This the kind man 
reached out to Freddy, saying, “ Here, 
little one, take ticht hold of that!” Freddy 
grasped it, and the man pulled him nearer 
to himself without difficulty, and then took 
him in his arms and waded with him back 
to the bank. 

‘The other man helped them out, and 
there they both stood, dripping wet from 
head to foot, but otherwise none the worse 
for their bath. Ilowever, it would never 
do to remain there; so the kind man who 
had pulled Freddy out took him up in his 
arms again, and never heeding his own we 
clothes, he carried him all the way up the 
ficlds and through the town to his mother’s 
cottage. 

‘Very much surprised was Mrs. Stow to 
sce a dripping figure standing before her 
door, and still more surprised when she 
heard it say, “‘ Here, mistress, I’ve brought 
you back your little boy; he’s been in the 
river !” 

‘The poor man was too anxious to go 
and change his clothes to wait to tell her 
the whole of the story, or even to listen to 


ying near, and which was the longest § 
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the thanks which she tried to give him for 
his goodness to her child, but he walked 
away, leaving her alone with little Freddy, 
who by this time was beginning to feel very 
cold. She undressed him as fast as possi- 
ble, and was going to take him upstairs and 
put him into bed; but Freddy began to 
cry,and beg¢ed “not to be put to bed in 
the day.” (Poor little boy! he looked on 
it as a punishment.) So his mother ran 
doi and fetched two blankets, one of 
which she made quite hot by the fire, and 
having rubbed Freddy dry, she rolled him 
upin it Then she put two chairs close 
together in a warm corner near the fire- 
Place, laid the other blanket upon them, 
and Freddy on the blanket, and covered 

n up till he looked like a little mouse 
peeping out of a nest. _ 

‘But she had not done with him yet, for 
the put on the kettle and made a cup of 
ta, which Freddy had to drink as hot as 
Peale ; and he did not mind it either, for 
esaw his mother ap in plenty of sugar! 

Well, what with the rubbing, and the 
fire, and the blankets, and the tea, Master 

reddy soon began to feel as warm as a 
toast; and the warmer he grew the more 
ot he became, until in about a quarter 
ofan hour he fell fast asleep. And a fine 
ong nap he had, which lasted almost till 

Inner-time, when all at once he woke up, 
and called out,— | 

= Mother, I want my dinner !” 

By this time his mother had dried his 
Clothes, so she took him up and dressed 
him, and he had his dinner, and then 
egged to be allowed to go to afternoon 
school. But this could not be, for his boots 
Were too damp to put on; so he had to 
el indoors for the rest of the day. No 
bad thine either, his mother thought, for 
she could hardly believe that he had not 
caught a bad cold. 

owever, the next morning he was just 
48 well as usual; so off he trotted to his 
School, having learned wisdom enough from 
yesterday’s adventure to prevent him irom 
Playing ‘truant again with any one who 
might try to entice him, whatever promises 
ey might make about taking care of him 
and bringing him back. 
never heard whether Benny was 
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punished, as he deserved to he, for tempting 
a cliuld younger than himseJf to do wrong, 
besides being so rude and rough with 
him; but I think that when Annic said her 
prayers that night she must have thought 
very much of her little brother, and felt 
very gratcful to the good God Who had 
watched over Jittle Freddy, and had so 
“ mercifully delivered him from evil,” when 
he had so foolishly allowed himself to be 
led into temptation.’ 

‘Is that all, Cousin Alice?’ asked little 
Louey, who had sat very quietly all through 
the story, with her eyes fixed upon her 
cousin's face. 

‘ That is all, and quite enough too!’ an- 
swered her cousin. ‘I call it a very long 
story. And now you must both of you get 
down at once, and run away to bed; 80 
good nicht, my darlings !’ 

Cousin ALICE. 


THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


(OW the cheerful village green, 
Skirted round with houses small, 

All the boys and girls are seen, 
Playing there with hoop and ball. 


Now they frolic hand in hand, 
Making many a merry chain; 

Then they form a warlike band, 
Marching o’er the level plain. 


Now ascends the worsted ball; 
‘High it rises in the air, 
Or against the cottage wall, 
Up and down it bounces there. 


Then the hoop, with even pace, 
Runs before the merry crowd; 
Joy is seen in every face, 
Joy is heard in clamours loud. 


Rich array, and mansions proud, 
Gilded toys, and costly fare, 
Would not make the little crowd 

Half so happy as they are. 


Then, contented with my state, 
Let me envy not the great, 
Since true pleasure may be seen 
On a cheerful village green. 
Jane Tayror, 1783-1824. 
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The Violet-boy. By W. H. Boot 
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THE VIOLET-BOY. 


WAS on a day in early spring, 
Before the butterfly took wing; 

Before the bee was seen about, 
Or sleepy dormouse ventured out. - 
Grey clouds shut in the sky of blue; 
The sunshine tried to struggle through ; 
‘The wind was angry in its gust, 
Bearing a load of blinding dust ; 
April was growing somewhat old, 
But yet ‘twas cold, oh, very cold! 


A tiny boy, with pallid face, 

Stood in the city’s thickest place ; 

His limbs were lank as limbs could be, 

His tattered garments sad to see: 

A basket on his arm he bore, 

Which gave to sight a little store 

Of violets in bunches spread, 

Fresh gathered from their native bed. 
Their perfume scarcely lived at all, 

Their purple heads were very small, 

Their leaves were pinched and shrivelled in, 
Their stalks were turning dry and thin: 

’T was very, very cold spring weather, 

And boy and flowers seemed starved together. 


For many an hour his tired feet 

Paced up and down the crowded street, 
And many a time his moistened eye 
Looked at the wealthy passers-by, 
Without one fellow-creature staying 

To list the sad words he was saying. 

At last, a gentle lady stopped— 

For she had seen a tear that dropped— 
She gazed upon his cheek so pale, 

And heard him tell this simple tale :— 


‘Oh, lady, buy my violets, pray! 

For I have walked a weary way ; 

Long miles I trod before I found 

The primrose bank and violet mound. 
I’m hungry, penniless, and cold; 

My flowers will fade before they're sold. 
I’ve not touched food since yesterday ; 
Oh, lady, buy my violets, pray!’ 


The child was telling mournful truth, 
He had no friends to guard his youth; 


— 
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And there he stood with roofless head 
And whitened lips that prayed for bread. 
The gentle lady gave him pence, 

And kindly bade him hasten hence 

And purchase food.—The hungry boy 
Looked up with gratitude and joy; 

And fast and eagerly he went, 

And honestly the mite was spent. 


It chanced, the lady strolling back 
Upon the very self-same track, 
Espied him sitting low and lone 
Upon a seat of humble stone, | 
Devouring with an earnest zeal . 
The simple loaf that formed his meal; \. 
And as he ate his relished fare, | 
*T was plain he'd not a bit to spare. 


A dog—a lean and famished brute, 

Most sadly eloquent, though mute, 

Just at that moment dared to come 

And watch for any falling crumb. 

His ribs stood plainly through his hide, 
And fearfully he crouched beside 

The violet-boy, as though in dread 

Of getting blows instead of bread. 

The boy looked down upon the beast, 

And for an instant stayed his feast ; 

But soon he spoke in coaxing tones, 
Patting the creature’s staring bones. 

Then lured him close, and gave him part 
Of what had cheered his own young heart. 
He gave the poor dog many a bit, 

Without one thought of grudging it; 
Though he himself was hungry still, 

And had not eaten half his fill. 

And so—not knowing who had seen them— 
The bread of life was shared between them. 


The lady, who had marked the deed, 

Now walked toward the child of need; 
And asked him why he gave away 

His bread, that might have served the day? 


‘An hour ago,’ the boy replied, 

‘You gave me money when I cried; 
And had compassion when I sought 
The food your kindly mercy brought. 
This poor dog came to ask of me, 

As I before had craved of thee; 


: I'd suffered long the bitter woe 
The cold and starving only know, 
And lady, say, what could I do? 
For he was cold and starving too!’ 


The lady smiled, and rightly guessed 
There must be good in such a breast; 
That mid all sorrow Want could bring 
Still helped a dull and friendless thing. 
She questioned him,—and all he told 
Did but the mournful truth unfold; 
His father in the churchyard lying, 
His mother on her straw bed dying; 
His only brother gone to sea, 

And none on earth who cared to be 
Acquainted with a wretched tale, 

That only breathed in doleful wail. 


To live as honest people ought; 

To gladly work—to wisely read, 

To spend and save with prudent heed: 
She found & good man to employ 

The little pallid, starving boy; 

And amply did his work repay 

Her charity, that cold spring day. 


That boy may now be often seen 

In comely garments neat and clean, 
With rosy cheeks and bounding feet, 
Pacing that very city street: 

And sometimes, in his leisure hours, 

He goes among the fields and flowers; 
And then an old, dog trots along,. 

With ribs well covered, sleek and strong, 
And licks his hand, and seems to know 
It saved him starving, long ago. 


Perchance that boy may sometime be 

A merchant of a high degree; 

Perchance he may not gather wealth,— 

Content with Happiness and Health; 

But this is sure, that come what may, 

Of Peace or Fortune in his way, 

His happiness or rank will spring 

Through mercy to a poor dumb thing. 
E1iza Cook. 
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She sought him out—she had him taught 
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A LUCKY PENNY. 
By the Author of ‘Earth’s Many 


Aye Voices,’ 
»’ ANCE upon a time there lived 
AS a little boy and a little girl, 
brother and sister, who had 
not a friend in the world. 
Their father was dead and 
their mother was dead, and 
they lived with their grand- 
mother. ‘ Well, then,’ you 
say, ‘if they lived with their 
grandmother, they had one 
friend in the world.’ But 
I say, ‘No.’ The grand- 
mother grumbled very much because they 
lived with her, and said they were a great 
burden. The parish allowed her ever 
week some bread and some money for eac 
of the two children, but she said it took 
more than that to feed them and clothe 
them. I should hardly think it did, how- 
ever, for the two poor little creatures looked 
as if they were starved; and as for clothes, 
they were always in rags. 
he grandmother went out to work; 

sometimes to wash, sometimes to clean an 
empty house, sometimes to help the ser- 
vants in gentlemen’s kitchens.: 

I think some people would not have given 
her work to do, if they had known that she. 
spent a great deal of what she earned in 


gin, instead of providing for her grand- 


children, as she was fond of telling every 
one that she did. But she was a strong 
old woman, and could do a good day’s work, 
so some of those who did *know a little 
about her employed her all the same, which 
was a pity. 

She was always very cross to the children ; 
she set them a bad example also, as you 
see: so now I think you will agree with me 
that she could not be counted as a friend. 

Still you say they had a Friend, and you 
can tell me that Friend’s name. 

Ah, now I understand you! they had one 
Friend, and that was God. In that sense 
certainly they were far from being friend- 
less. ‘There was God the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit; and there were also 
the angels. Then also, there were their 
own dead father and mother—dead, yet 


living in the Better Land, I hope. Cer- 
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| 
| tainly, in one sense, Jack and Bridget were 
_ far from being friendless. 
| _ Jack and Bridget I said, did I not? 
| Then I have told you their names, about 
| which perhaps you have been wondering. 

I always myself wonder about any little 
| child what its Christian name is. 


a 


Jack and Bridget playing in the waste ground, 


>= 


s™ oe 


Jack and Bridget lived with their grand- 
mother in two rooms, in a back street ina 
large town. i 

There were houses opposite them jus 
about as small as theirs, and the street was 
so narrow that the houses opposite came 
vei'y close to them, and shut out a great 
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: Jack and Bridget in the shop. 


deal of light, and a great deal of air. Be- 
hind were other houses again, so that they 
were shut in, back and front, and never saw 
the sun rise or set. They never got a run in 
fresh green fields, either, poor little things! 

y Maxed sometimes on a waste piece of 
‘| ground at the end of the street, where the 


SL 


neighbours threw rubbish and hung out 
their clothes to dry—that was the best play- 
ground they ever had now. 

The grandmother was out all day long, 
and Jack and Bridget were left to them- 
selves; and they were two ignorant, dirty, 
hungry-looking, ill-clad children. 
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It had been different when their parents 
were alive; they had been kept tidy and 
well fed then, and they had been taught 
just a little about God: but a few months, 
you know, make a great difference in the 
short life of a child, and a few years a 
very great difference; and as it was now 
two ycars and more since they came to Jive 
with their grandmother they liadforcoten 
their tidy habits, and most other things be- 
longing to their former life. 

They. would now wander about the town 
together, when they were not playing on 
the rubbish; it was very dismal indoors, 
with the houses shutting out the light, and 
out in the streets they found enough to 
amuse them. 

At the time at which my story begins 
they had only lived a very short time in 
that part of the town ; they had come from 
quite the other end, which was to them like 
coming from another country, for all the 
shops up here were different, larger and 
better; so there was a great deal for them 
to see. 

One December day these two little crea- 
tures were hanging about the strcets as 
usual, pointing out to each other whatever 
attracted them: some fine lady’s dress, per- 
haps, or the postman in his coat and cap 
hound with red; or they watched little chil- 
dren go by, no taller than themselves, but 
so much fatter, and so diffcrent in looks 
altocether, 

‘ Now then, the shop!’ said Jack to Brid- 
get; and they took each other’s hands, and 
set off at a trotalong the pavement: which 
was not pleasant to the people they met— 
and there were a great many that day—for 
they did not like to have two dirty children 
brushing up against them. 

On they ran, nevertheless: what pcople 
thought of them never troubled them. On 
they ran, until they came to ‘ the shop.’ 

‘And what shop may it have been?’ you 


Well, I dare say you are thinking it 
may have been a bakex’s shop, as that would 
be very tempting to ill-fed children; or it 
may have becu a clothes shop, as shivering 
children might have liked to look at the 
stout, warm clothes there: but the shop was 
neither of these. 


_tovs in their hands. 


Children are children, whether rich or 
poor; and though Jack and Bridget were 
so ill-clad and so ill-fed, I do not think they 
really quite clearly understood it: but one 
thing they did seem to understand very 


clearly indeed, which was that a toy-shop. 


was the most delightful place in all the 
world. 

So ‘the shop,’ to them, was the toy-shop, 
with its windows full of carts, and birds, 
and beasts, and pictures, and everything 
which a child’s eye delights to look upon. 

In this shop-window the beautiful sights 
were often varied. To-day you might see 
elephants, and carts, and trumpets, and 
dolls, and pine veers to-morrow you 
might see horscs, and drums, and guns, 
and boxes full of soldiers: therefore the 
window was a never-ending pleasure and 
wonder. 

On the day of which I am now speaking 
the children seemed to find a great deal to 
amuse them, they stood there whispering, 
and peering, and pointing for such a long 
time. At last Jack jumped with a little 
cry of delight, saying, ‘ Did you see that? 
Ie nodded to us, that he did !’ 


‘Think he knows us again?’ ‘asked 


Bridget. 

‘Looks almost as if he do, don’t it?’ 
answered Jack. 

By-and-by Bridget called her brother's 
attention elsewhere. 

‘See here, Jack,’ and she pulled at his 
ragced sleeve; ‘see here, what fine little 
ladies! And just look! they’ve every one 
got something from the shop. What lots 
of money they must have, mustn’t they ?’ 

‘ Lots!’ answered Jack. ‘ Don’t I wish! 
had as much! I know what I'd do withit. 

‘It isn't any use wishing,’ said Bridget, 
who, without being aware of it, was follow- 
ing with longing eyes the pretty little ladics, 
with the pretty clothes, and with the pretty 
She did not under 
stand that she was wishing she were as well 
off as they were; and the little ladies on 


_ their part never dreamed that that dirty 


child at the window was looking after them 
with a sad heart. 

They went away chattering and Jaugh- 
ing, and were seon lost sight of among the 
many people who were hurrying along. 
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Presently Bridgct heard her brother’s 
voice at her ear. 

‘Come along in, Bridget; it’s a fine sight, 
I can tell you. Keep close up to me, and 
we'll get a look inside.’ 

Jack had peeped in when the door was 
opened, and had caught sight of a Christ- 
mas-tree. 

Jack now gently pushed the door open 
again, and squeezed himself into the shop, 
and Bridget, keeping close to him, did the 
same ; and so they found themselves behind 
a group of children and one or two grown- 
up people who were looking at toys on the 
counter. 

‘Closer,’ whispered Jack, giving his 
sister’s shawl a pull. ‘ You get in ‘twixt 
these two, and you'll see the beautifullest 
thing, I can tell you.’ 

Bridget did as she was bidden; but in 
obeying she pushed in rather roughly be- 
tween the two whom Jack had pointed out, 
and they turned and looked at her. One, 
who was a very little girl, made way for 
her: but the other said, only half-whisper- 
ing, *She’s so dirty !’ and then each shrank 
back, looking at Bridget as one looks at 
a spider sometimes; and then they lookcd 
back at the shop-woman, as one looks who 
means ‘ Who'll catch this spider?’ 

It was not kind in the two little girls, I 
know: but I am only telling you what 
happened. And then, you know, people 
will try to keep us away from them if we 
are dirty. 

‘What do you want here?’ said the 
chopwoman, crossly ; ‘you don’t wan’t any- 
thing, I suppose? 

If Bridget had said No, she certainly 
would not have been telling the truth; 
there were a great many things she wantcd, 
though, as I said before, she did not know 
it. Somehow she did want to be one of 
that group of merry, chatterin g children 
buying those pretty things. She never 
said a word, however ; she only shrank 
back timidly. 

‘Well, then, go along; we don’t want 
dirty children here,’ said the shopwoman ; 
and Bridget, feeling dreadfully ashamed, 
crept out of the shop again, followed by Jack. 

-l almost think, I almost hope, that if 
those merry, chattering children in the 


shop, could have known how ashamed and 
unhappy poor little Bridgct felt, they would 
have called her back, and said,‘ Here, little 
girl, you shall see the pretty toys; and you 
shall have some, too.’ 

‘Did you sce the sight?’ asked Jack, 
not one bit abashed. 

‘No,’ answered Bridgct, and she began 
to run homewards. 

‘Stay a minute—stay a minute, I tell 
you!’ Jack called after her; ‘I want to see 
if he nods again.’ 

But Bridget never heeded him. She 
went on at a trot until they reached the 
dismal byc-street again, and tapped at a 
door next to their own dismal home. 

‘ Key, ‘please,’ said Jack, and a woman, 
not more cleanly than themselves, bade 
them come and fetch it from the shelf; 
after which the children unlocked their own 
door and went in. 

(To be continued.) 


HECTOR. 


‘| AM going to tell you about 
a dog that belonged to a 
friend of mine. His name 
was Hector, and he was a 
great pet. 

One night about ten 
o’clock, when his master 
went to bed, he thought 
the bed looked rather 

Y tumblcd, almost as if some 
one had been lying in it. The next night 
it looked just the same, and so it did for 
several nights, and he was quite puzzled. 

But one evening he happened to go up- 
stairs rather sooner than usual, and there, 
lying in the bed, was Hector, who, how- 
ever, the instant he saw his master, jumped 
up in a great fright and ran away. Of 
course there was no doubt that he had 
done this for several nights past, always 
contriving to be safe out of the room before 
his master’s bed-time. 

But now he had been caught in the act; 
and I have no doubt that in future the 
bedroom-door was kept carefully shut, and 
Master Hector had to take his evening nap 
somewhere else. 
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Hector in Lis Masters Bed: 


This gentleman’s sister had a little pet 
dog that used to come into her room every 
morning when she got: up. While she 
dressed it lay inside the bed, at the very 
bottom ; but-it always knew when she put 
on her gown, and leapt out-of the bed, and 
began to bark and jump about the room. 


However gently she took up her gown, it 
always knew, though it was quite covert 
up with the bed-clothes. The hearing of 
dogs is very acute, and their knowing 
finding out about things as they do is more 


’ 


wonderful than we can understand. 
M. H. F. D. 
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JACK, TOM, AND BILL. 


IT still, Tom. like a good boy, 
and mind Jack. I have only 
to run in for the book and 
money, and shall be back in 
@ minute; and if you keep 
Jack’s head turned this way, 
he'll stand all right enough. 

Mrs. Bright, the speaker of 
these words, had just hoisted 

a large basket of clothes into 
the back of a smart blue donkey-cart, in 
,which was seated a rosy-cheeked, brown- 

eyed little boy, about six pon old. Hav- 
ing placed the basket safcly, Mrs. Bright 
entered the house she had just come from, 
and Tom, or, if you wish to know his full 
name, ‘Thomas Bright,’ her little son, found 
himself left in charge of the basket of 
clothes, the cart, Jack the donkey, and Bill 
the black-and-white terrier dog. Tom felt 
himself quite a man, sitting there alone in 
his mother’s donkey-cart, in the High Street 
of the little watering-place of Seasands. 

Tom bethought himself that men who 

rove carts did not usually play with dogs, 
but sat upright, and held the reins and the 
whip, aul said ‘ Come-up’ and ‘ Gee-whoa,’ 
so why should not he do the same? There 
were the reins all right, hooked on to the 
nail as his mother had left them, but where 
wasa whip? This was a difticulty, till he 
remembered that at the bottom of the cart 
was the stick he had brought with him from 
home, which he had dropped when he began 
playing with Bill. Here was a part of the 
whip, and oh, bright thought! in his pocket 

was a bit of string, which would make a 

beautiful lash. 

And while Tom is making his whip I 
will tell you a little about him. His father, 
Peter Bright, is the carrier between little 
Seasands and the neighbouring town of 
Carston ; but as people do not want things 
taken or fetched from the town more than 
once or twice a-week, Peter combines the 
keeping of donkeys with his other trade of 
carrier. Heis not rich enough to keep more 
than three donkeys, neither are there visitors 
enough to Seasands to.-make it worth while 
yet to think about getting any more. 

very. morning the donkeys are driven 


down to the sands, where they stand ina 
tempting row, Just at the very place where 
all the little ladies and gentlemen go down 
to dig with their spades, and to splash about 
in the pools with their buckets, hoping that 
sume of them may think, when they are 
tired of the sands, that a ride on a donkey 
would be a pleasant chance. 

By this time he has finished his whip, 
and has stretched out a very sunburnt an 
scratched hand to take possession of the 
reins. He knows all about Jack’s temper ; 
indeed Jack and Bill are his two special 
friends, and that was my reason for placing 
Tom’s name between those of the donkey 
and the dog, as he was never happier than 
when he ‘ound himself between his two 
friends. Tom knew that Jack’s progress, 
when heleaves home for an outward journey, 
is, at the best of times, a slow and steady 
one, and frequently one which requires 4 
good deal of urging forward, sharp-speak- 
ing, and even the whip; but that when once 
his head is turned round to come home 
again, a change takes place. Then the 
snail’s pace becomes a rapid trot, and it 
takes a far stronger hand than the little 
brown one now holding the reins to stop or 
check Jack’s progress. 

Mrs. Bright knew this too, and for that 
reason warned Tom to keep the donkey's 
head turned away from home. For 8 
few moments Tom sat grasping wh 
and reins, then he flicked the former, an 
as that produced no effect on Jack, tne 
what a cut on the side would do. This 
also failing to produce any result, Tom 
thought he ould jerk the reins slightly, 
and was highly pleased, and half s 
to tind that this caused Jack’s long ears 
stand stiffly up. Another pull, and Jack’ 
head is well up. Another, and he has turne 
round, and is off at full gallop down the 
road home, the blue cart jolting after him, 
giving Tom and the basket of clothes suc 
a shaking as they never had before; while 
Bill, who had jumped out of the cart, added 
to the excitement by barking, and rushing 
along by its side. 

And this was the sight which greeted Mrs. 
Bright’s eyes when she again came out from 
the house,—child, cart, dunkey, clothes, an 
dog, all disappearing round a sharp corner 
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of the road! No use for her to call out, 
as she knew Jack’s ways, and how use- 
less Tom’s little brown hands would be to 
stop or pull him up. All she could do was to 
fallow as quickly as she could, fearing that 
each turn of the road might reveal to her a 
smashed and overturned donkey-cart, a 
aking donkey, and a senseless, bleeding 
child ! 

Ah, children! you little know the pain 
and anxiety you often give the kind hearts 
of your fathers and mothers ! 

Tom little knew his danger; frightened 
he certainly was, when he found himself 
jolted about from side to side, and obliged 
to leave go of both reins and whip, in order 
to catch tight hold of the seat to keep him- 
self in. 

He never thought, as his poor mother 

did, how Jack, in his headlong speed, might 
have run against a coming cart or carriage; 
never thought of the sharp corner, where 
the road overhangs the cliff, and where a 
sudden swerve might dash cart, donkey 
and all, on the jagged rocks, many, many 
feet below! No, ‘om thinks of none of 
these things; but his poor mother does, 
and the thoughts almost prevent her from 
running, and take away her sight, her 
hearing, and her breath: so that when at 
length she reaches her cottage-gate, she 
can hardly see Jack quietly feeding on 
the grass by the roadside, or hear naughty 
Tom’s sobs of fright as he leans against 
the cottage door, much less can she find 
breath to tell him what a naughty boy he 
has been, or what anxiety his thoughtless 
disobedience has caused her. However, he 
did have a scolding, and a pretty sharp one; 
but what do you think made him most sorry 
for his disobedience ? 

Why, seeing his mother bury her kind 
face in her apron, and cry and sob as if her 
heart would break; and when he begged 
her not, and asked her why she did it, 
what do you think she did? Why, she took 
his face between her hands and said, as she 
kissed it,— 

‘Oh, Tom! whatever should I have done 
if you had been hurt or killed? Oh, Tom! 
how thankful I ought to be that you are 
here safe and sound !’ . W. 
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A LUCKY PENNY. 
(Continued from page 79.) 


My | T was a dark, dreary room 
into which they went, but 
they were to it now. 
They threw their hats 
down in the window-seat, 
which had already plenty 
of lumber in it, ast then 
they began to talk. 

‘Wasn't it splendid ?’ 
said Jack. ‘Tell you 
what, Bridget; next time—that’s to-morrow 
—we'll get another look. We'll push in 
better to-morrow.’ 

But Bridget was still abashed by the 
remembrance of the little ladies’ looks and 
words. 

‘We're not fit to be along with gentle- 
folk,’ she said. 

‘But we'll get in behind them, and they 
won't know we're there,’ persisted Jack. 

‘That won't make us more fit for 
them, will it?’ returned Bridget; and then 
she began to draw pictures, as they called 
them, with her finger on the grimy window. 

‘You can’t draw any of the fine things 
in the shop,’ Jack said, watching the finger. 
And then he set to work himeelf. 

‘You can’t draw them, but I can,’ he 
said, rather grandly ; ‘see if I can’t! There’s 
Neddy now, look!’ 

And Bridget looking saw——I really can- 
not describe to you what she saw; but Jack 

ointed out to her what he told her were 

Neddy’s two long ears, and she believed he 
had made a very good drawing of the don- 
key in the toy-shop window. 

‘Can’t make him nod to us, you know, 
of course,’ said Jack; and Bridget agreea 
that of course he could not. 

‘Tl draw you some more to-morrow 
when we've been again,’ said Jack; ‘ when 
we've been inside the shop.’ 

Bridget drew a long sigh. 

‘We shan’t get in,’ she said: ‘the wo- 
man won’t have us, and the ladies won’t 
have us either. They said I was so dirty.’ 

‘And me, too,’ cried Jack, quite ready 
to share the reproof, but at the same tim 
a I said before, not feeling one bit ahashed 

y it. 
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Bridget pumping on Jack. 


At last Jack spoke, quite in triumph. He 
cht, and a yery bright 


‘Well, you won ’t get in, then, any more 
than me,’ answered Br idget, still busy with 
her finger on the window-pane. ‘We shan’ t 
either of us get in, I tell you, because we’re 


dirty.’ 


seemed a blow to all their hopes. 


Then they were silent for a time. That, 


had a sudden thou 
one, too. 
‘I say, 


selves? That would make 


suppose ?’ 


Bridget, couldn't we Fes 1 
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Bridget aud Jack at the Church-door. 


supposed it would, but she did not seem by 
any meanssure. They did have torub a little 
water over their hands and faces sometimes, 
when grandmother told them, but that was 
not every day, and even then they did not 
seem much the cleaner for it; but perhaps 
if they took great pains it might be other- 


wise. At any rate she was willing to try. 
So the next morning, as soon as grand- 
mother had gone to work, Jack and 
Bridget set themselves to carry out their 
idea. But how to do it was a puzzle. 
There was no water in the kettle, but 
thire was some in a pan in a corner. It 
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had to be fetched from a pump atthe farther 
end of the street, which was a long way. 
Grandmother had to fetch it herself, and it 
was valuable, because it took so muchtrouble 
to fetch it. The children thought over it. 
Bridget dipped one grimy finger into the 
pen, and a dusty black line floated away 

rom it. That alarmed her. Grandmother 
would be angry. Then they thought they 
would dip out some with a mug; bat that 
again would make grandmother angry, be- 
cause she had left the pan quite full. 

Then Jack had another of his bright 
thoughts. There was the pump: off they 
scampered to the pump! First Bridget 
bumper while Jack bathed nis hands and his 

ace, rubbing with a good will, until Bridget 
pronounced ‘him ‘fine ;’ then Jack pumped, 
and Bridget did her best for herself, until 
Jack on his part was satisfied with her ap- 
pearance also. Bridget sacrificed her rag 
of a shawl for the purpose of drying an 
polishing. I am afraid it was not much of 
a sacrifice, however, poor child! Its warmth 
would be very little missed. And now 
they started for the shop, feeling, as 
Bridget had expressed it, Bt to go along 
with gentlefolk.’ 

They trotted along together until they 
came to the toy-shop, and there they stood 
for a time as usual, with their noses close 
to the glass, and their eyes delighting in 
the beautiful things in the window. 

Then they ventured to the door, and 
there, through the glass, they could sce a 
great many children and people at the 
counter, so they thought they might creep in. 

But the shopwoman was too quick for 
them, and ordered them out. 

‘Go away!’ she said; ‘we don’t want 
dirty children here. I told you so yester- 


They shrank out again. Bridget began 
to cry. Jack was not cast down in the least, 
and drew her to their old place at the 
window to look in there. 

‘Tell you what, Bridget,’ he said, after a 
little while, ‘they'd Jet us in fast enough 
if we were going to buy anything. Some 
day, when I’m a man, and have got some 
money, we'll go mto the shop and buy you 
something. ‘We'll buy Neddy, so don’t 
cry. 


them for playing a 
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Poor Jack! he meant every word he 
said; but he had not, as you may see, very 
clear ideas of life. It never struck him 
that when he was a man—that is, if he 
lived to be a man—Bridget would—if she 
also lived—be a grown-up woman, and would 
not want the toys. But the thought kept 
his heart up, and stopped his sister’s tears. 

After that, all the way home, they talked 
about all the other beautiful toys they 
would buy. 

‘But, you know, it won’t be now,’ said 
Bridget once in the midst of Jack’s grand 
promises. ‘ It won’t be now, and it’s a long 
time to wait.’ | 

‘Perhaps God would make me grow up 
quick,’ said Jack. 

‘Perhaps He could,’ answered Bridget; 
and then they went on about what they 
would do. 

The next day was Sunday. Sunday was 

enerally a miserable i for them. 

randmother was at home then the whole 
day long, and if they stayed indoors be 
cause there were no shops to look at, they 
were like two trembling mice with a 
watching them. Poor children! They 
were greatly to be pitied. 

They mostly escaped, and ran up the 
street to the waste-yard, where I told you 
they sometimes played ; but once a woman 
who was going out to church called to them 
to say that if they behaved in that manner 
on Sunday she would tell the police to lock 
them up. I wish she had taken them to 
church with her, but she did not; so God 
Himself took them. I can quite think that 
He sent one of His angels to lead them, 
though neither Jack nor Bridget knew it 
An angel, you know, a pure angel, would 
not be afraid of them for being Mcty, 

But I was saying that a woman scolded 

out on Sunday. After 
that they were afraid to do it any more ; not 
because it was spending Sunday badly, but 
because of the police. And as they had 
nothing else to do, Sunday was to them & 
very dreary day indeed. ° 
n this Sunday, of which I began to 
speak just now, Task and Bridget set off 
together in the afternoon for a new amuse- 
ment which they had found to take the 
place of their play. 
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People generally look their best on Sun- 
day. Their work is done, or their games 
are laid aside, and they put on better clothes 
than those in which they work or play. It 
is quite proper for a day of rest. 
is also a Festival, you know, or day of re- 
joicing, so it is quite proper. Poor Jack 
and Bridget, however, knew nothing about 
this, and they set off that afternoon Yooking 
just as miscrable as on other afternoons ; 
- as ragged and not so cleanly as they 
ad done of late, for as they were not going 
to the toy-shop they had not thought of 
gong to the pump. Their new amuse- 
ment was to see people goto church. They 
stood outside the rails of the churchyard 
watching the sight, drawing each other's 
attention, as they were used to do in the 
streets, first to one and then to another. 
There were @ great many children going 
in, and that pleased them very much. 

By-and-by, when all had gone in, and 
the two were left alone outside the railings, 
Jack said, ‘I say, Bridget, God lives there, 
you know;’ and he nodded towards the 
church as he spoke. 

‘Yes,’ answered Bridget. She too had 
some dim sort of notion that God lived in 
the church. 

‘I’ve just thought of something, then,’ 
said Jack: ‘that’s how the little ladies get 
their toys: at least, that’s how they ect the 
money to buy them with. Come along in 
with me, we'll ask Him to give us some 
money to buy toys with, or else to make me 
grow up quick. Come!’ 

‘ But we're dirty,’ said Bridget ; remem- 
bering that they had not visited the pum. 

‘That doesn’t matter,’ Jack answered. 
‘God doesn’t care whether we're dirty or 
clean. Come along !’ 

I do not think Jack was quite right in 
saying that God did not care. Gud did 
not care, I am sure, in the way in which 
the little ladies cared. He would have 
been glad for the poor dirty children to 
come as close to Him as ever they could, 
and He would have called them into His 
House: indeed. I think He was calling 
them in now. He would not have said He 
did not want dirty children there, at the 
same time I feel sure that God did care. 
He calls our bodies the temples of the 


Sunday — 


Holy Ghost. You would not think it right 
to leave a church neglected, and dusty, and 


tumbling to picces; no, you would say it is 


God’s House. Your body is also God’s 
House, and so you must give it proper care. 

Well, Jack went in boldly. First he 
stood a moment in the porch, and lifted 
back the heavy red curtain and looked in. 
Then he took hold of Bridget’s shawl, aud 
pulled her gently in after him. 

It was a long time since those two had 
been in a church—a Jong time in their little 
lives, that is to say, as I explained before ; 
long enough to have made them forget 
what it was like: yet as they stood there in 
the doorway some dim recollection did 
come to them. When they were mere 
babies they had sometimes been taken to 
chureh by their father and mother ; and 
though they had forgotten all about it, this 
moment brought it faintly back to their 
minds. 

(To be continued.) 


-*WHERE THE WEARY ARE 
AT REST,’ 


RIEF is bitter o’er the dust, 
When we hear the churchyard knell ; 
But echoes of an upward trust 
Float around the tolling bell. 
Selfish, even in our love, 
Sorrow may become too deep, 
And Faith and Patience often prove 
The stroke is kind that bids us weep; 
Think, while mourning broken-hearted 
O’er the frends that cheered and blessed, 
We shall follow the departed, 
‘Where the weary are at rese!’ 


It is well that we should sigh 
When the dark death-shadows fall ; 
- But there’s an eternal sky 
Behind the tear-cloud of the pall. 
Though the hour of parting brings 
Anguish that we groan to bear, 
_ Hope, sweet bird of promise, sings 
In the yew-tree of Despair. 
Let us hearken while her story 
Whispers to the aching breast,— 
‘Those ye mourn are crowned with glory, 
Where the weary are at rest!’ 
E1iza Coox 
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SwLiBiP, MY BABY. 


‘ Composed expressly for ‘THE CHILDREN’s PRIZE,’ 


Andantino. 


mo ther’s 


near ; 


tling tongue, Chat - tring, chat - t’ring 


Copyright. 


LEEP, my baby, do not fear ; 
Sleep, my darling, mother's near ; 
Hold thy little prattling tongue, ~ 
Chattering, chattering, all day long. 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, baby sleep! 


Angels hover o’er thy head, 
Angels guard thy little bed ; 
Care cannot disturb thy rest, 
Lhou so kindly, surely blest. 
Sleep, &c. 


Bright the stars that o’er thee play; 
Light, as beautiful as day, 
Round thy little cot doth shine. 
Sleep, my loved one, do not pine. 
Sleep, &c. 


Free from sorrow, free from sin, 
All is innocent within ; 
When life’s pilgrimage shall close, 
Jesus give thee sweet repose. 
- Sleep, &c. 


- mee 
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£)\-» | UP TILL ELEVEN. 
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Se 5 / Ata. is 
SS 2! Ge HERE is the child to be 
*“f 7 found who likes going 
to bed? It always 
seems to the little girl 
or boy called upon b 
nurse to say ‘ good- 
night, that the very 


pleasantest part of the 
day is yet to come, and 
that it is wonderful 
happiness which grown- 
up people enjoy after the young ones have 

n sent upstairs. 

Norman West thought so, at any rate. 
In vain his mother told him that children 
need a great deal of rest: he was quite 
certain he could do with much less than 
te always had, and teased her so much on 


‘Well, you shall try for once. You 
shall sit up as long as father and I do; 
only I shall not expect you to disturb us, 
nor complain if you are tired. 

Norman was only too glad to consent to 
these terms, and looked with no small 
triumph at nurse when she came to fetch 
him in the evening. 

‘No, I am to sit up to-night as long as 
mother and father,’ he said. 

The next hour or so was delightful. He 
drew on his slate, nursed the kitten, and 
fought a score of battles with his soldiers, 
thinking regretfully of his little brother 
and sister who were snugly tucked away in 
bed, and so shut out from the fun. He 
heard the time-piece strike nine. He 
counted each of the nine strokes, and 
wondered what could maka him yawn 
80. He wondered, too, why it seemed 
such hard work to put away his bricks in 
the box, and why he didn’t care to build 
with them any more. Most of all, perhaps, 
he wondered: what pleasure father could 
poeiely find in reading aloud some stupid 

k about things which no one could 
understand; or what pleasure mother 
could have in listening to him while 
she bent over her sewing. Then he 
began to feel hungry; it was a long, 
long time since his tea: was he to sit 


up till eleven and be offered nothing is 
eat? To be sure, father and mother had 
had nothing since their diuner, except a 
cup of coffee each: but grown-up people, 
he supposed, must be quite different from 
children in regard to such matters, or why, 
with lots of sweet cake and biscuits to be 
had for the ordering, did they not keep up 
a continual feast? He dared not ask for 
anything, because of his agrecment with 
his mother not to disturb her. But she 
had not quite 8 as him, as he half 
began to tear. She looked up presently, 
and said with a smile,— 

‘You don’t seem to be enjoving your- 
self very much, Norman. What is the 
matter ?’ 

- $T amso very hungary, mother ;’ and he 
almost cried as he made the confession. 

‘Ring the bell, then,’ she said; and when 
the servant came, she ordered in some 
milk, and bread and butter. 

Norman found both very refreshing, 
and they so far revived his spirits that he 
fought one more battle with some raat Se 
and was only prevented from further 
slaughter by a certain pricking about the 
eyelids, and a strange, drowsy feeling in 
all his limbs. He looked at the time- 

iece: it was still a long way off ten o'clock. 

e would not for the world have owned it 
to any one, but he could not help wishing 
he was comfortably in bed. Oh, if eleven 
o'clock would only come! or, if father 
would be tired of his book and propose 
ending the evening now! But no; the 
reading went on and on, and the sound 
seemed to make Norman more sleep 
still, But he struggled against the feel- 
ing; how every one would laugh at him 
if it were found out that the sitting up 
was a failure after all! So he stared into 
the fire and resolved to count up to five 
hundred to keep himself awake. Only to 
sit amen any longer was more than he 
could manage. Quite wearied out, he 
stretched himself full length on the hearth- 
rug and rested his curly head on a foot- 
stool, making one last effort to watch the 
flickering flame. Flicker, flicker, flicker, 
and then the fire seemed to die out sud- 
denly. Little Norman was fast asleep. 

‘Oh! I’ve been asleep! I’m afraid I’ve 
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‘ itso Is it eleven yet?’ the child | streaming into the room; he was un- 
when he opened his eyes and saw | dressed and in bed, and he could not at 
reg by looking at him. all remember having been put there. It 
wil nurse said, smiling a | was very humbling, and he did not enjoy 
ig SR you your breakfast.” | his breakfast at all. And certainly he 
shed on our little boy | never asked again to sit up till eleven 
eting The morning sun was | o'clock. Exma Raopes. 
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JOHNNY’S BIG BOOTS. 
JOHNNY BROWN was about as un- 


happy a boy as ever sat on the edge of 
the bed in the early morning. His trowsers 
were on, and his jacket was half on, and he 
was looking with dismay at a pair of his 
father’s boots. He sat there a long time, 
drumming with his heels and looking at 
the boots. He cried a good deal, betimes, 
digging his red, grimy fists in his eyes, and 
saying over to himeelf, ‘I can’t do it, nohow! 
I can’t do it, nohow !’ 

‘Jobnny! ain't them boots on yet?’ 
cried a voice up the stairway, which made 
Johnny start and then pull on the big boots, 
or, rather, push his little feet into them. 

No wonder Johnny felt miserable, almost 
to heart-breaking; for when he had first 
woke up and began dreasing, he had found 
that his own boots were gone. Going down- 
stairs to find them, his mother told him that 
his father had taken them to be mended, 
and that he must wear his father’s old boots 
instead. 

‘Not to school?’ said Johnny, very 
quickly. 

‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘ to school.’ 

Johnny’s heart sank as quickly as if it 
had been one of his lead -sinkers going 
down to the bottom of the well. He pleade 
and pleaded to be let off from going to 
school, but his mother was firm; and so 
it was, that when he went back he was 
so long in finishing his dressing and in 
putting on those big boots. Then, when he 
stumped downstairs again, it was & very 
woe-begone little face that appeared above 
the big boots. The big boots had swallowed 
all his happiness for that day, besides taking 
in a pa | share of Johnny himself. 

Johnny Brown was a timid little fellow, 
and that and his poverty made his position 
in the school with the boys not very sleasant 
The big boots would not be likely to make 
the matter any better, to say the least, and 
he trembled as he thought of the way the 
boys would make fun of and chase him. 
‘ Now, there’s Ben Holt, thought Johnny; 
‘he'll be glad enough! He’s always a-settin’ 
the boysonme, And Jim Hardy, he'll call 
me all manner of names; and I wish—I 


wish I was dead!’ and Johnny broke down 
and cried so that his mother got out of all 
patience with him. 

Johnny went about doing his work at 
home that morning a good deal slower than 
usual, partly because tie boots were 80 very 
large, and partly because teurs got in 
eyes, so that he stumbled a good many 
times over things that he could not see. 

In spite of all the delays poor Johnny 
could invent, school-time came on. He did 


think of hiding in the barn, and had got 


pretty near it, when his mother called out, 
‘Johnny! come in now, and get your books 
and go to school.’ 

Mrs. Brown suspected that Johnny might 
be inclined to slip off, and so she stood at 
the front gate while he shuffled along 
good piece on his way to school. But Johnny 
did not want to get there before school 
opened. It was almost school-time when 
he started, and those big boots were 60 
heavy that he could not go fast, you know, 
and so he heard the bell ring when he was 
a good bit off. He saw pipes Manning 


and Charley White running for fear of bein 
late, and he setae, behind Mr. Hart’s pore 
for fear they should see him. They did not, 


however; andthen, waiting just long enough 
for every one to be in his seat, he opened 
the door and tried to go softly in. Unlucky 
Johnny! he could not have chosen a worse 
time. The boys had not yet got their minds 
on their books, and were quick enough to 
notice the shuffling as Johnny came up 
the passage, nearly to the first desk, awa 
up to the front. The boys on each side 
nudged each other while Johnn 
up. He hid the big boots as anickly as he 
could under the desk, but the cat wa 
out of the bag—the boots had been seet. 
Johnny hid his face in his arms on ls 
desk and had another good ery. Whe 
his turn for recitation came, there was & 
eneral laugh as he went forward and took 
is place in the class. His trouble was 90 
evident that his teacher, taking pity on him, 
asked him no questions to speak of, and 
soon dismissed the class, ; 
At recess, Johnny was going to stay m. 
Stephen Manning came bo hit and tried to 
console him, which surprised Johnny very 
much, for Stephen had said something m 
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sport which had rankled in that little boy’s 
heart, and he supposed Stephen to be a 
‘stuck-up.’ 

Stephen looked at the boots for a minute, 
and then, trying to comfort him, said,— 

‘Why, Johnny, they ain’t much too 
lage—that is—not so very large, you 
know.’ 

But Johnny didn’t smile, and just then 
sme mischievous boy called out, ‘Come 
out here, Gin’ral Bonypart.’ 

A happy thought struck Stephen. ‘I 
gay,” anid he. ‘spose you change with me?’ 

Johnny could hardly believe his ears, but 
it did him good to have Stephen propose it, 
and for the first time that day a sense of 
comfort stole into his heart. ‘ No, he said 
bravely, ‘I don’t want the boys laughing 
at you. 

‘Oh, but I want to—it will be such fun,’ 
suid Stephen. 

And so Johnny was induced to change, 
and in a moment more there was such an 
uproar in the yard! Stephen was out there, 
inthe big boots, chasing the boys, falling 
down, and playing all manner of antics. He 
kept the boys in a perfect shout of merri- 
ment, and it wasn’t five minutes before one 

y after another was stealing around to 
Johnny, and saying, ‘Johnny, let me wear 
your boots a little, won’t you?’ From 
that time, Johnny was the hero of the day. 
If any one was allowed to wear those boots, 
it was only as a favour. Johnny himself 
stumped about in them with satisfaction. 

Johnny carried home such a cheerful, 
happy face, after afternoon school, that 

rs. Brown wondered at it. But he told 
her all about it,and how it was that Stephen 
Manning did it all. ‘And oh, wasn’t he 
good, mother! for he just did.it to please 
me! 

And Stephen went home happy, also, and 
tokl his mother all about it, and further 
said :—‘ I just thought of what you told me 
—to make somebod happy for Christ’s 
sake; and when I first offered to put on 
those boots I didn’t want to a bit; but I 
thought I would do it for Christ’s sake. 
And then it all came easy, and I’ve had a 
happy time, and I mean to see if I can’t do 
something more for Him to-morrow.’ 
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THE DABCHICK. 


HE funny little bird that we 
see in the picture resting 
among the reeds and pee 
ing so slyly out of his bright 
little eye is called the Dab- 
chick. He is quite a baby 
Dabchick ; his feathers have 
not grown yet, and he is 
only covered with soft 

: down ; his wings too are 
but short little stumps, and ~ 
he could not fly if he tried ever so hard. 
At the back of the picture stands a bird 
with very long legs, called a Stork. He 
struts about and seems to think himself a 
very fine fellow, but we don’t intend to take 
any more notice of him, because he is no 
relation of our fluffy little friend’s. No 
doubt some of our young readers would 
like to know what has become of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dabchick, the father and mother, and © 
wonder how it is they are not taking care 
of. their little ones. At this very moment 
they are swimming about in a stream close 
by, and finely they seem to be enjoying 
themselves. Backwards and forward aad 
round and round they go, pushing them- 
selves along in the water by means of their 
broad-webbed feet. Every now and then 
they snap at some little fly that buzzes past. 
Sometimes they dip their heads quickly 
into the water, and seize the beetles or 
other insects that are swimming there. 
Then suddenly they plunge beneath the 
surface, and if the water is clear we may 
see them chasing and catching the little 
silvery fish. If anything frightens them 
they dive in the same way, and swim 
underneath, until they come to some 
thick ‘ee of reeds or other water-plants, 
and there they hide with only their 
bills above the water until the danger is 
past. In the winter, when the streams and 
panes are covered with ice, the Dabchicks 
nd their way to the sea-shore, and feed 
on shrimps, small fish, and insects. 
But to return to Master Dabchick, whom 
we left among the reeds by the side of the 
stream. He is one of a brood of six that 


| were hatched from as many pretty white 


eggs a few weeks ago. His mother took 
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The Davchick. 


great care of her precious eggs, and when- 
ever she left her nest covered them up 
carefully with pieces of grass and leaves, to 
keep them warm, and to hide them from 
foxes and other animals that might other- 
wise destroy them. Very often the little 
Dabchicks, young as they are, swim about 
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with their parents in the stream, and @ 


have a fine game together. = | ~ a 
The Dabchick is often called the Hie 
Grebe, and from the silvery white feaue 
that cover its breast are 
muffs and collars that our your 
have so often seen. B 
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‘ONLY GOING DOWN 
TO TATE'S, 


MUST tell you a little story 
about my parrot, which I 
have often told to my 
nieces and nephews. 

My father was an old 
gentleman who was very 
regular in his habits, and 
every evening it was his 
custom to take a stroll 

after tea to visit some 
very old friends of the name of Tate, who 
lived close by in the next street; and before 
leaving the house he would open the door 
of the dining-room, where we used to sit, 
and would say aloud, ‘Only going down 
to Tate's” and then we knew he would 
be absent for an hour or two, chatting with 
his old friend Mr. Tate. 

Now it happened one evening that 
Polly’s cag oor was left open. We 
sometimes let him walk about the room 
when he was very good, as a great 
treat. And this evening, of whic 
speak, we suddenly missed him from the 
room, and could not think where he had 
gone; and as we were very fond of him, 
we all set to work and searched the house 
high and low, looking into every corner 
and cranny, and calling ‘Polly, Polly,’ 
everywhere. But no Polly answered our 
repeated cries, and no Polly could we find. 
So at last my father left, as usual, to pa 
his visit to our neighbours, leaving us still 
looking for our pet. But what was his 
surprise upon turning the corner of the 
street to see Polly quietly waddling down 
_ the middle of the road. 

' €Why, Polly,’ said he, ‘where are you 

going? ; 

Upon which Master Poll cocked his im- 
pudent little head on one side, and looked 
up and said, ‘Only going down to T'ate’s.’ 

How my father laughed when he brought 
hin home perched on his hand, for the 
curious thing was that Poll was actually 
going in the direction of the ‘l'ates’ house, 
which made it al] the more amusing. 

After that we took better care to shut 

his cage-door. 
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THE RIVER. 


you all know what a river is like. Ina 

Jand called America, on the other 
side of the great Atlantic Ocean, there are 
rivers more than a mile wide; can you fancy 
@ river as wide as that? 

The river at the bottom of my garden is 
called the Dee, which flows through part 
of the. west of England. In winter it is 
sometimes frozen so hard that men and 
boys can skate on it, but this only happens 
if it is very, very cold. I have seen it quite |. 
gay with men skating up and down. Then 
in the summer it is gay with boats. I often 
see a man ina long narrow boat, called a 
canoe, only big enough to hold one. He has 
only one paddle, which he dips first on one 
side and then on the other. He has to st 
quite still, or his boat will turn over. Do not 
get into any boat unless you know how to 
manage it, or have some one with you who 
does. Do not step on the edge of the boat | 
as you get in, or lean too much on one side. _ 
Once a man dropped his hat into the Dee; 
he leaned too far in trying to get it, and 
the boat went over, and he and all the rest 
were drowned. 

Sometimes the children who go to a 
school near are taken up the Dee in the 
summer in alarge boat called a barge. It 
has a cover over the top called an awning. § 
They go up the river some way, and then 
they get out and play ina field by the side, # 
aid they sit on the grass to have tea. ‘But 
this is only once a-year for a treat. 

How pretty the swans look with their tall, 

raceful necks! I once saw a man on ti 

ee in a very small boat drawn by a 

eese. There were a great many people 
ooking at him, but I think he was ray 
silly, do not you? 

A poor cow once fell into the Dee, 
it was so hard to get her out! Some mea 
tied ropes round her, and after a great deal 
of pulling she was landed on the 
The poor thing had not the sense to help 
herself at all, which made it much harder 
for the men. A great many people were 
looking on, and they all gave a hearty 
cheer when the poor cow was safe. 

Now I have.only one more thing to tell 
you. The river Dee runs into the sea 0D 
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the west of England, and when the tide is 
hirhest, what the people call the great wave, 
or bore, comes; that is to say, the water in 
the river rises almost all at once to a great 
height. ‘This happens to other large rivers 
besides the Dee. I wil] tell you what it 
was like the day I saw it. The bed of the 
river for some distance seemed quite dry, 


B/ and it looked as if you could have walked 
- upon it, when very soon, far off where there 
‘i was water, it began to rise, first at the side 


t 


“Bf ina funny, trickling way, and then to flow 
Hs fast, rising all the time, that in less time 


-M than I can tell you the nver was quite full. 
“41 Now you see how many new and strange 
“f, sights those may see who Ne near a river. 


@ Jack and 


{. H. F. Donne. 


A LUCKY PENNY. 
(Continued from page 87.) 


” HEY stood fora short time 
hand-in-hand, lookin 
above them and eround 
them, until a man came 
up and told them to go 
and sit on a bench close 
by. At the further end 
of the church all the 
children whom they had 
seen go in were gathered 
grown-up people were in 


The 
other parts of the church. After the ser- 
vice had gone on for some time the clergy- 
man began to speak to the children, and 
ask them questions. It was the catechising. 


together. 


ridget could hear. what he said, 
because he spoke aloud; they could onl 
1ear now and then what the children said, 
because they answered softly. When the 
service was over the organ began. Jack 
was enchanted. He liked the music; and 
as the people walked out he held Bridget 
me and they lingered until the very 
ast. 

‘'Wasn’t it fine ?’ said Jack, when they 
left: ‘we'll go there again.’ Then he walked 
on Te silently for a good mee 

‘Look here, Bridget,’ he said, presently ; 
“I've thought of something :’ and Bridget 
was all attention, for whenever Jack said 
he had thought of something, she was 
always sure to find it worth listening to. 
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‘Look here, Bridge: didn’t the clergy- 
ae ask them what they went to church 
or ?’ 

‘Did he?’ answered Bridget, who had 
not been so attentive as her brother. 

‘Yes, he did; and I’m as sure as pos- 
eible that they go there to ask for what 
they want; they said something like that, 
and it’s my belief that’s how they get their 
toys: they go and ask God for what they 
want.’ 

‘Do they?’ answered Bridcet again: 
ping for granted that Jack must be 
night. 

‘Yes,’ eaid Jack again; ‘and he said that 
saying prayers was talking to God. So 
look here, we'll try if we can remember, 
“Our Father, which art in Heaven ;” and 
if we can, we'll go and sav it in church 
Hee Sunday : then we shall be talking to 


Then they began: they had forgotten a 
great deal of it, but after much puzzling 
and thinking they believed they could say 


It 

‘There! that will do!’ said Jack; ‘we 
can say it now: so that will do, won’t it?’ 

‘Yes!’ said Bridget, rather in doubt; 
‘only there isn’t a word in it about the 
toy-shop, or the growing up quick, is 
there ?’ ' 

‘No, of course not,’ answered Jack; ‘but 
I'm sure it will do. I know I heard them 
all saying it in church, and if it does for 
them it will do for us” 

Poor little children! are not you sorry 
to think that there are in the world, and 
in our own country, children.who know so 
little about God and holy things? .I am 
afraid there are too many who know as 
little, and even much less. . 

The next day Jack and his sister were 
out on their wanderings again as usual. 
They had spent a good deal of time in their 
usual way, and now it was getting towards 
the end of the afternoon. 

‘Hark!’ said Jack; ‘don’t you hear 
something ?’ 

Bridget nodded, and they stood together, 
listening. . 

‘Let's go and see whether we can say 
it without waiting for Sunday,’ said Jack ; 
‘it’s wasting so much time to wait.’ 
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Jack and Bridget in Church. 


Bridget was willing, as usual; and they 
followed the sound of the bell until they 
came to the church. They went in and 
crept into a corner, and watched what the 
people did: there were not many that 
afternoon. , 

‘When the music’s playing, and they 


can’t hear us, we'll say it, whispered | 
Jack, : 
But no music played, and the service 
went on, until neeneeitly all the people be- 
gan to say the very prayer which Jac and 
Bridget had themselves been waiting (0 | 
say, ‘Our Father, which art in Heaven. 
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Jack and Bridget looking for the lost Penny. 


Jack gave his sister’s shawl a little pull, 
and began to say it too; so they both said 
it, and he was well leased. 

‘I wonder which it will be ?’ said Jack, as 
they ran homeward presently. I wonder 
whether we shall get into the shop, or 
whether I shall grow up quick?’ 


Jack never doubted that it would be 
either the one or the other, because he 
thought he had asked God for it. 

Now Jack’s prayer had, as you know, 
and as Bridget had said, no in it 
about either the shop or the growing up. 
It said, ‘ Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
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in Heaven; give us this day our daily 
bread.’ That was, however, the safest 
prayer he could have said: it said what 
every prayer ought to say. I know we 
ought to tell God whatever we want, even 
if we want toys, but daily bread really does 
mean everything good for us; whatever is 
good for our bodies, and whatever is good 
for our souls: and as God knows just 
what is good for us, we are to leave it to 
Him, and say ‘Thy will be done in earth, as 
it is in Heaven.’ 

If Jack had asked me about it, I should 
have said Yes, God would be quite sure to 
hear his prayer ; and because he had asked 
for daily bread, and had said ‘Thy will be 
done,’ and was quite in earnest, even though, 
saat boy ! he did not understand his prayer, 

od would be sure to give him what was 


good for him, though what that might be, 
whether toys or not, I should not of course 
have been able to tell him. 

Day after day the children continued 
their visits to the shop, and day after day 
to the church also; and every day, in the 


hope of getting admittance into the shop, 
they went first to the pump and washed 
their face and hands. They even by de- 
grees went so far as to hold their head 
under the stream of water, that they might 
make their hair lie straight and smooth. 
They were beginning to look quite clean 
children; and for their ragged clothes, 
I hope no one would turn away from 
em. 

There is a true saying, ‘ Cleanliness is 
next to godliness :’ you see how true it was 
in this case, no matter how it came about. 
The cleanliness and the godliness, though 
there was as yet but little of either of them, 
were pretty closely joined the one to the 
other. 

One day, as Jack and Bridget were 
standing at the shop-window together, a 
lady called to Jack. ‘Come here,’ she said; 
‘carry this parcel home for me, and I will 
give you a penny.’ 

Jack thought his fortune was made. He 
took the parcel and followed the lady along 
the street. As he went along he thought 
to himself that God had sent him the 
penny, because he had wanted to go into 
the toy-shop, and now he could go. ‘I 
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was sure He would do either the one thing 
or the other,’ he thought. 

Bridget was waiting for him at the shop, 
and she was thinking much the same 
thing. 

Jack was full of triumph when he came 
back to her. 

‘There, he said; ‘I’ve got it! Now welll 
go in and buy something, Bridget; and 
what shall we buy ?’ 

How beautiful this first penny was in their 
eyes! They turned it over and over, and 
‘ees it the one to the other, and at last 

egan to consider which of all the things 
in the shop they should ask for. They 
would ask for the donkey that nodded to 
them one day: no question arose in their 
minds as to whether their pen would buy 
him, or whether it would take a good 
ey pennies put to ether. 

‘ Let's go in,’ said Jack. 

‘Let me just look at the penny once 
more before we give it to that cross woman, 
said Bridget; and the penny was once more 
examined and admired. 

‘Come along,’ said Jack, holding out his 
hand for it again. 

Bridget was giving it baek to him when it 


fell and rolled, and went down through a 


rating in the gutter. Oh, that was a 
dreadful thing! It was lost! lost, just as 
much as if it had fallen to the bottom of a 
well! Jack looked very blank. Bridget 
began to cry. 

Jack stooped down to try whether he 
could catch sight of it. ‘It's gone,’ he said; 
‘I can’t see it anywhere.’ 

‘I say, Bridge, what’s to be done?’ he 
asked, after he had looked again and aga, 
and all to no purpose. 

‘Why, we can't get into the shop, a 
swered Bridget through her tears. 

‘ But that’s not what's to be done,’ per 
sisted Jack; ‘that’s just doing nothing at 
all. I want to know what's to be done. 

‘I don’t know what’s to be done, an- 
swered Bridget, sadly, and they turned 
homewards. 

Jack was greatly puzzled, not only 
about what was to be done, but also about 
something else. He began to think that 
saying prayers was after all of nouse. He 
had quite made up his mind that God would 
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let him get into the toy-shop, or that He 
would make him ‘grow up quick, so he 
said, and have money, one of the two; but 
He seemed not to be doing either. Jack 
knew he was not a bit taller than he was a 
fortnight ago. His chin came as low down 
as ever on the toy-shop window; and his 
penny, with which he had meant to go in 
and buy something, had fallen down the 

ating and was lost to him for ever. So 

e thought that, after all, it was of no use 

to ask God for anything. 

But poor Jack was making a great 
mistake. He had said to God, ‘Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in Heaven; give 
us this day our daily bread ;’ and God was 
going to have His will done, and going to 
give Jack and Bridget their daily bread: 
but, you see, God’s will was not the same as 
Jack’s, only that they did not understand. 

The two children went on their homeward 
way, not running in their usual fashion, 
but walking quite quietly, for they were 
both sorrowful, and it made their steps 
slow. Jack’s face was very grave, Bridget 
was still crying. 

Presently a gentleman met them and 
stopped them. ‘ What is the matter?’ he 
asked. 

Jack told him in a moment that they 
had lost their penny. 

Then the gentleman wanted to know all 
about their penny; how they got it, and 
what they had meant to do with it; and 
Jack told. him everything he asked. Then 
he said, ‘Are you the two children who 
come to the church at the end of this street 
often, in the afternoon?’ And Jack said 
they were. Then he asked them what they 
came for. 

‘Now,’ thought Bridget, ‘he is going to 
say we are dirty children and have no 
business there; but we do wash ourselves, 
and I hope Jack will tell him so.’ 

But the gentleman was not going to say 
that. Jack answered his question: he told 
him that they thought God lived in the 
church, and that if they were there and said 
their prayers He would give them whatever 
they wanted. Then the gentleman patted 

ack on the shoulder, aa looked down on 
him very kindly. ‘I see you have not heard 
very much about God,’ he said. 


_ {No,’ said Jack, ‘we only know as much 
as that; and we know how to say, “ Our 
Father, which art in Heaven.”’ 

‘Turn back and come to church with me 
this afternoon,’ said the gentleman: ‘the 
bell is ringing.’ 

So they turned back with him and went 
to the church. : 

‘Now you must stay here until I come 
for you,’ he said, and then he walked away 
to the other end of the church, and out of 
their sight. 

(Concluded in our nezt.) 


THE BROKEN PITCHER. 


UCY, told to run an errand, 
Lightly sped upon her way; 
Careless, thoughtless, heedless, flying, 

Hurrying to return to play. 


Words of caution from her mother 
Find no answer in her mind— 

* Pray be carefal !’—nay, ‘tis useless, 
Lucy’s fled but care to find. 


So intent upon returning 
To her play, her doll, or book, 

The more her haste the worse her speed, 
Before her she does scarcely look. 


Down the street she’s skipped away, 
Through the wicket disappears, 

While her mother, looking after, 
Waits for her return with fears. 


* ¥ * 5 


Slowly, slowly she’s returning, 
Creeping shamefaced as can be; 
What her carelessness has come to, 

Why this change, we soon can see. 


‘Where's the pitcher?’ says her mother; 
‘Where's the milk I sent you for?’ 

‘Mother, I let fall the pitcher 
Just before the dairy door.’ 
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The Broken Pitcher. By W. Hopson, 
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Summer Time. By W. H. J. Boor. 
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SUMMER-TIME. 


LOVE the cheerful summer-time, 
With all its birds and flowers, 
Its shining garments green and smooth, 
Its cool, refreshing showers. 


I love to hear the little birds, 
That carol on the trees; 
T love the gentle, murmuring stream 
I love the evening breeze. 


I love the bright and glorious sun, 
That gives us light and heat; 

I love the pearly drops of dew, 
That sparkle ‘neath my feet. 


I love to hear the busy hum 
Of honey-making bee, 

And learn a lesson—hard to learn== 
Of patient industry. 


_ I love to see the playful lambs, 
So innocent and gay ; 
I love the faithful, watchful dog, 
Who guards them night and day. 


I love to think of Him Who made 
These pleasant things for me, 

Who gave me life, and health, and strength, 
And eyes that I might see. 


I love the holy Sabbath-day, 
So peaceful, calm, and still ; 
And oh! I love to go to church, 
And learn my Maker's will. 


MISS VENABLES’ 
VW 2, WEDDING PRESENT. 


Z ae 
9@ISS VENABLES was 
soing away—going to 
be married. ell the 
Berrington children, her 
pupils, were sorry; but 
she had been four years, 
eight months, and thir- 
teen days their gover- 
ness, and now she had 
a letter from the young clergyman to 
whom she was engaged to say he could 
wait no longer. Mrs. Berrington was 
sorry, too, but not surprised. 

‘May I leave soon and go to my old 
aunt?’ asked Miss Venables. ‘I have 
all my clothes to make, and it will take 
me some time.’ 


Mrs. Berrington considered. ‘ Will you 
do me a great favour?’ she said. ‘Stay and 
be married from here. I know it is asking 
a great deal, as you must want to be free 
of these children, but I shall feel so lost 
without you. There need be very few 
lessons, and nurse and Susan shall help 
with your sewing. I need not say, too, 
how pleased I should be to see Mr. Burton.’ 

Miss Venables was only anxious to do 
what Mrs, Berrington wished, so very soon 
the children were jumping about the house, 
ih ai at the prospect of a wedding; 
Sophy and Janie, the two elder girls, more 
gravely considering how they should behave 
themselves a3 bridemaids. ; 

‘We must give her a present,’ said 
Harold, a boy of eight. 

‘Of course !’ said Sophy. 

‘I shall give her a grand frock,’ said 
Harold: ‘I have so often torn her's with 
jumping on it.’ 

‘No, I wanted to give a dress,’ said 
Janie. 

‘I shall buy a desk,’ said Sophy: ‘a 
real pce Areal and soaarood. L have 
eighteen shillings.’ 

*She’s got one already,’ said Harold. 

‘A poor old thing!’ rejoined Sophy; 
‘battered and dinged, lined with dull cloth.’ 

‘It was her father’s,’ said Harold: ‘she'll 


‘never part with it, and she likes it better 


than any new one. I heard her say so.’ 

Here was a puzzle! the children almost 
began to quarrel, till Mrs. Berrington came 
in and they told her their troubles. 

‘I should like you all to give her some 
thing,’ she said, ‘and something she will 
like, and tind useful. I mean to give the 
dress, so put that out of your heads, 
and try and think of some gift you 
could club your money together and buy, 
that will be better than two or three s 
things,’ 

The childrén thought and thought, and 
at last Sophy whispered to Jane, and 
Jane nodded; and then Harold was told, 
and he said ‘ All right!’ and looked im- 
portant; and then Mrs, Berrington was 
consulted, and she said, ‘A capital plan! 
And Sophy ran to the nursery to see what 
Amy, and Bertie, and baby thought, for 
as sume of their money was to buy the 
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present, too, it would not be fair to act 
without their consent. 

And then Mrs. Herrington was asked 
to send to London for the present. ° 

Miss Venables could not but see that 
there was a great mystery going on, but she 
was 80 busy making her own arrangements 
that it did not strike her so much as it 
otherwise would have done. She was cut- 
tng out white calico in strips and strips. 

“It almost makes my spirit fail to think 


1 of the sewing to be done,’ said she, seeing 


Sophy attentively looking at her. 

‘Does it?’ said Sophy. ‘I’m glad.’ 

Which was such an odd, unfeeling speech, 
that Miss Venables was surprised, but she 
fancied Sophy was thinking of something 
else, and went on with her tearing. 

Lessons went on for only two hours now 
every morning, and in the afternoon the 
children might go out to play, while nurse 
ad Susan came into the schoolroom, and 
nothing but stitching and cutting out went 
on till tea-time. 

The servants liked Miss Venables, too, 
and were delighted to help with her wed- 
ding-clothes. Little Amy stayed one after- 
noon to hem handkerchiefs, she said, and 
me Sophy and Janie came and whis- 
pered something about ‘no use, work much 


quicker by-an -by,’ she stuck to it, and, 


pricking her little finger for two whole 
ours. 

At last, one morning, a rumour gained 
ground that the present had come. 

_ ‘It’s in the hall,’ said Bertie, bursting 
into the schoolroom: ‘our present, Miss 
Venables !” 

‘Hush, Bertie! it’s a secret. You are 
telling,’ said Sophy. 

‘I’m not telling. I forget what it is 
myself,’ said Bertie. 

‘Oh, that’s a comfort !’ said Sophy, who 
had little reliance on the discretion of the 
very small man. 

‘It's got legs,’ said Bertie, returning 
from a further examination. 

‘ But it can’t walk,’ said Janie. 

‘And it’s got eyes, but it can’t see,’ said 

arold. , 
fs And it’s got teeth, but it can’t bite,’ said 


my. - 
; tt must be a dead dog,’ said Bertie. 


This very clever guess set them all 
laughing, and Miss Venables declared she 
was quite eager to see her present: 
but Sophy protested it would not be fair 
to open the parcel till baby came down, 
for he had given four shillings and _nine- 

ence towards it; so they waited till Mrs. 

errington came in with” baby on her 
shoulder sucking his thumb, and perfectly 
agreeable to the presentation of thé great 
mystery, and then James carried the heavy 
package into the schoolroom. e. 

Wrapper after wrapper came off, and 
disclosed a beautiful sewing-machine. 

‘There, won’t your clothes be made 
quickly now?’ said Sophy. ‘I told you 
it waa silly, Amy, to slave over that hand- 
kerchief.’ 

Miss Venables was as much charmed as 
the children could desire. 

‘It is the very most useful thing a 
could have thought of,’ she said gratefully. 
‘ Whose idea was it ?’ 

‘Mother's! Sophy’s!’ said one or two 
voices. 

* Mother advised us all to join in some- 
thing,’ said Sophy: ‘and then I thought 
of the machine.’ 

Nothing would do but Miss Venables 
must set to work instantly upon it; so the 
strips of calico were fetched, and Sophy and 
Janie looked on while Harold took an 
excellent position on the bar of Miss 
Venables’ chair; the little ones, having 
been shown the eyes, and teeth, and legs 
of the strange animal, withdrew, rather 
disappointed that it was not more like 
F a their terrier. 

The plain-sewing went on merrily 
after this, and there was no need to delay 
oy Viaage because the clothes were not 
ready. , 
Sophy, and Janie, and Amy were all 
bridemaids on the great day, and they 
looked ‘with delight at their dear Miss 
Venables as she came down ready for 
church in rustling white; for, as nurse 
said, ‘She had hardly a stitch about her 
that wasn t put in by that bit of a machine.’ 

Miss Venables’ present was indeed a 
success, HA. F. 
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Miss Venables’ Wedding Present. 


THE KIND PIER-MASTER. 


I HAD occasion lately to go a short die- | time for the steam-boat to arrive, and 1 
tance by one of the Woolwich steam- i 


noticed a number of sparrows hopping 
boats on business. On coming back to the | about the pier or perched on the chai 

pier in the river, with the view of returning | which hang around it, in a very fearless 
to London Bridge, I had to wait a short | way, quite contrary to their usual habit. 
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The kind Pier- 
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Composed expressly for ‘ THE CAILDREN’s PRIZE.’ 


1st & 2nd TREBLES. 
Tenderly. ' 

naa -— ; 
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I | 7 | 
Is-rael’s gen-tle Shep-herd stand, With all en-ga-ging charms;. 
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Hark! how He calls the ten - der lambs, And folds them in 
pear 


Copyright. 
We bring them, Lord, by fervent prayer, 
And yield them up to Thee, 


Joyful that we ourselves are Thine: 
Thine let these children be. 
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¥e little flock, with pleasure hear 3 
Ye children, seek His face; 
And fly with transport to receive 
The blessings of His grace. 
DonpRInGeE. 


: I was not long, however, in finding out the 
| cause of this, for I saw at one end of the 
ise a small wooden trough containing 
ird-seed, and the old pier-master had a 
| piece of bread in his hand which he broke 
up and threw to the sparrows, a piece at a 
time, which was quickly carried away by 
“One of them. 
| I entered into conversation with the old 
man, and he told‘me, amon Bet other things, 
that he knew the sparrows from each other, 


but that now and then he missed one of: 


them, which he feared was caused by wicked 
boys throwing stones at his pets, and thus 
injuring or killing them. 
said to him that the sparrows seemed 
to know him ; to which he replied— Yes; 
they know the hand that feeds them; a 
lesson which’ (he went on to say) ‘ we too 
often forget!’ And the good pier-mastcr 
was right; as we do, indeed, too often 
forget our heavenly Father, Who sends the 
rain and sunshine to cause the corn and 
other food to grow and ripen for our use 
and enjoyment. 
«The old pier-master feeding the sparrows 
should lead us to think of God, Who really 
feeds us all; and not only to think of Him, 
but also to return thanks to God for His 


pocdness and mercy in providing for our 
odily wants, and especially for sending 
Jesus Christ, His dear Son, to die that we 
might have everlasting life. Let us also 
imitate the good pier-master by being kind 
to all dumb creatures, for cruelty, even to 
the smallest animal, is a thing which is dis- 
pleasing to God, Who is Love. C.S. 


wy WATCHING AND 
WAITING. 


KE thick foggy morning a 
foreman in the Docks was 
missing. Many hours 
were spent in searching 
for him, until at length 
attention was directed to 
a little terrier, shivering 
. and whining close to the 

soe brink of one of the docks. 

It was recognised, after 

a time, as the dog belonging to the missing 

man, and the water below where the animal 

was crouching was immediately dragged. 

The poor fellow’s body was soon drawn 

out, with his bunch of keys tightly grasped 

in his hand. 
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Watching and Waiting. By Harris6n Werk 
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AAV LITTLE BOOT-BLACK. 


- 

Rm CuR little boot-black had no 
MS, home at all, only the steps 
> of an old house to sleep 
under at'night. Do you 
wonder that he talked bad 
crammar, and even used 
bad words now and then? 
Almost the only useful 
thing he had ever learned 
was, ‘Shine your boots, 
sir? Shine your boots, 

sir?’ 

One night as he was about to ‘ go to 
bed’ in his queer lodging-place, he heard 
a sweet voice in the old house singing the 
hymn that begins,— 

‘T want to be an angel.’ 
Some poor little girl had learned it in a 
Mission-school. He went to sleep with the 
- song ringing in his ears, so that all sorts of 
bright things got mixed up with his visions 
of boots and bread. 

‘That's a real good song,’ said he in the 
morning, and waited for the little girl, and 
went with her to the school, and he became 
a bright scholar, and in time he found a 
home with a good man, who kept him until 
he grew up and became a teacher in the 
school. So you see, how God could make 
a little song on a little girl’s lips bring a 
great blessing to this poor boy. 


« 


LITTLE BROTHERS. 


SISTERS, do not turn off your younger 
brothers as if any service they might ask 
of you were a burden. Perhaps the hour 
may come when, over a coffin that looks 
strangely longer than you thought, and 
over a pale brow where often, half un- 
wittingly, you parted the hair, you bend 
with tears and sobs that shake your 
very soul, while remorseful memory is busy 
with the bygone hours. You will wish then 
that when he came and asked you to help 
him in his play, or to lift him on your lap 
because he was tired, or to take him out be- 
cause he wanted to see, you had laid aside 
your book and made the little heart glad. 
—Aikman's ‘ Life at Home.’ 
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THE LUCKY PENNY. 
"(Concluded from p. 103.) 


FTER a little while the FF 
clergyman came out from 
the vestry in his white § 
robes, and began to saya 
the prayers. In a moment 
J ack and Bridget both saw} 

that he was the gentleman} 

who had met them in thegy 
street. They knew his facogy 
now, and his voice. Theygi 
said ‘Our Father’ when hey 
said it, it was all the prayengy! 
they knew; and when they 


¥i 
ie 


| waited until he came 
them, and took them with him out of th 
church. 


prayers were ended theyre 
a 


c 


Then he made them take him"! 


r 


home with them and show him where they 


lived. 


come again and see grandmother; and |: 
Jack and Bridget, left to themselves, went ¢ 
in to think what was to be done now 
that their penny had been lost down the }: 
arene 


Eide what well do: of course | 
know!’ cried Jack, suddenly, with one 0 


his bright thoughts: ‘ I’ll get another penny 


to be sure! I’ll ask the ladies as they come 
out of the shop whether I shall carry their 


arcels. Look here, Bridget, this 1s how f°: 


‘ll do it;’ and he stood in the middle of 
the room, and pulled his hair, and sald, 
‘Please shall I carry your parcel ?’ 

Bridget thought the plan excellent. There 


o 


ey 


So they took him to the door; f: 
then he went away and said he would -: 


d 


x 


wy 


* 


yf 
By i 


4 


i 


“ 


was still thus a chance of getting into “ 


toy-shop before the beautiful sight was £0" 
and she would take care that the next penly 
did not go down the grating. 


The next day, earlier than usual, they | 


set off for the shop, and there they loitere 
fora long time. Jack pulled his hair au 
made his speech to every lady who came 
out with a parcel, but no one wanted him. | i 
They waited even until the shop was 

lichted, still no one wanted him. 
they got near home they began to feel a 
little bit frightened, for they knew grand- 
mother must be home by that time, an° 
she would scold them for being late; 4 


ie 
qd 


Vhen { 


No. VIII. 
when they opened they saw grandmother, 
indeed, but their friend the clergyman also, 


and grandmother was talking to him quite 
pleasantly ; not as she talked to them, but 
as she talked to gentlefolk. 

Then the clergyman told them that 
pesca et was going to let them go to 

' his school, where they would learn to read 
and write, and learn a great many other 
and still better things besides. Jack felt 
that he really must be growing up, and 
should soon have many pennies, instead of 
that one which went down the grating. 

And now you must say good-bye to Jack 
and Bridget for afew months. You must 
not expect me to tell you what they did 
every day at school; I only want you to re- 
member that they went to school every 
ay. We will pass over some months, as 
I have said, and we will come now to a 
Sunday afternoon, on which a great many 
dildren were going to church, just as they 
dd on that Sunday on which Jack and 
Bridget waited outside the churchyard 
railings, and then for the first time followed 
them in. 

This time Jack and Bridget were 
amongst the others, and two bright, clean, 
tidy-looking children they were. They 
also took their places amongst the others 
at the east end of the church, and when 
the clergyman asked them questions, Jack 
answered now and then. 

ack seemed from his answers to know 
8 little more about God now. He did not 
any longer seem to think that He onl 
lived in a church; he seemed to understand, 
too, that we are to pray to God, not only 
in church, but at home and everywhere. 

We go to church to pray to Him, all 
saying the same words, because He has 
told us to pray together ; we pray to Him 
alone, because He has told us to go to our 
Tooms and shut our doors and pray; and 
We pray everywhere, at our work and at 
our play, because He has told us to pray 
without ceasing. Jack seemed to under- 
stand this now, and so, I hope, did Bridget, 
but she was too shy to speak. They 
both did very well at school; they were 
glad to’ learn, and they were clean and 
tidy, though their clothes were poor. 
They each had had some clothes given 
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them, and Bridget was taught how to keep 
them neat. 

By-and-by Jack was told that he was 
growing a great boy, and that he might be 
earning something for himself and _ his 
sister. Was not that good news? He 
was to go and sweep out a shop every 
morning, and do whatever he was told to 
do, and he would have wages every week. 
Three nights in the week he was to go to 
night-school, that he might go on learning, 
and out of his wages, which were sixpence, 
he was every week to put twopence into 
the Penny Bank; one for Bridget, and 
one for himself. They were no longer to 
live with their grandmother, who had grown 
more cross cad more fond of drinking than 
ever, but they were to be taken care of by 
a kind woman in another part of the town. 

Here I must let you into a secret, and 
tell you that the lady who had given Jack 
the penny heard all about them from the 
clergyman, and was very sorry for them, 
and said she would pay this woman to take 
care of them. 

Bridget did not at first like going to 
school without Jack, and not seeing him 
all day long; but then, when she did see 
him, he had always many things to tell her, 
which amused her very much: besides, she 
was as proud as he was to think he could 
earn wages, 80 she soon grew content. 

By-and-by, because he was such a quick 
boy, Jack was taken to be a baker's boy, 
and carry about loaves of bread, and write 
down in a book how much he left at each 
house. For all this he got more wages. 

Soon it was time for Bridget to earn 
something also, and she went to be a little 
nursemaid. A very little nursemaid she 
was as yet; but she could do as the elder 
one told her, and look after the children 
and play with them. How pfeased she was 
to go out with them in their walks, the 
pretty children ! just like those she used to 
watch when she was a poor ragged child, 
and not clean enough to go near them! 
Sometimes she used to go with them to 
buy toys in the very shop where she and 
Jack used to loiter, longing to go in. I 
think she seldom went in now without 
thinking of those days, and without thinking 
of the lost penny. 
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Jack requesting the Lady to let him carry her Parcel. 


One day there was a much greater | means. At present I will only tel 
crowd of people going to church than you | that if you mean to try to lead a g 
generall saw on week- -day mornings; and | according to the promise made for you a 
if you had asked what called so many | your baptism, and if you wish print 
together, you would have been told that | you, you will, I hope, go to ch 

it was a Confirmation. When you are | and-by for the Bishop to confirm you. 
older you will know what Confirmation Jack and Bridget went. rm 
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Bridget as a little Nursemaid. 


them meant to try, and they both of them 
Wished God to help them, so they went. 
Now my story draws near an end, but I 
ve just a little more to tell you. 
Jack was a very steady fellow. His 
Master liked him se well that be took him 
into his shop at last, and taught him his 


business, how to make bread. So Jack was 
a baker, and he hoped to have some day a 
sho iH his ular : sa ; 
ridget was likewise a very 8 girl. 
Her mistress liked her very much, | gave 
her higher wages after a time. 
J ack and Bridget both of them went. 
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regularly to put their money into the Penny 
Bank, and were getting quite a tidy little 
sum of their own. 

On Sunday afternoons Jack and Bridget 
used to goto church together. One Sunday 
Jack fetched her earlier than usual. 

‘There will be time for a turn before 
church,’ said he. ‘I’ve been thinking all 
the week, and I don’t know why, that there’s 
a walk I should like to take.’ 

And whither do you think he took her? 
To the dismal old street where they had 
lived with their grandmother! Bridgct 
shuddered when they came to it. And 
where else, do you think? To the pump! 

‘ This was one of the best friends we had 
in those days, Bridge,’ said Jack; and he 
spoke so gravely that Bridget could not 
help laughing, She thought it a funny 
idea. 

‘So it was,’ said Jack. ‘ We should 
never have got on while we were so dirty. 
The lady would never have given me the 
been to carry, and we should never have 
ost the penny, and the parson would never 
have asked yes what you were crying for: 
it all came through our going to the pump.’ 

‘Well, but Go would have helped us in 
some other way,’ said Bridget. 

‘Perhaps He might; but that was the 
way in which He did help us,’ said Jack. 
‘So I say the pump was a great friend 
to us.’ 

Then they left the dismal strect, and 
Bridget was glad to escape from it again. 

‘How miserable we were then!’ said 
Bridget. 

‘And how well off we are now!’ replicd 
Jack. ‘We'll have a shop some day, I 
know, and our come and help keep it, 
Bridge; and we'll have a parlour like mas- 
ter’s, with a door with a pane of glass in it; 
and you can sit in the parlour, and serve 
the customers when they come.’ 

‘We'll buy things for our parlour with 
our money in the Bank,’ said Bridget. 
They were still little more than children, 
as you see. Jack, however, knew rather 
better than she did how far money would 
Bo. and he was amused; still he said, 

indly,— 

"Yes; we can buy some things, I dare 
gay. 
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‘A good thing we put our money in the 
Bank, said Bridect. 

And Jack said ‘ Yes;’ and presently he 
stopped in front of one of the closed shops; 
a shop which they both of them knew well, 
even with its shutters up. 

‘This is the bank where we laid up our 
first penny,’ he said, touching a grating with 
his toot. ‘A good thing, as you say, that 
we put our moncy in the Bank.’ 

rideet looked amused. 

‘Think of how miserable we were then ! 
Ia it not all quite wonderful?’ said Jack. 

Bridget agreed that it was quite won- 
derful; and then—the best thing they could 
do—they went to church, and after that to 
their homes, and after that to their every- 
day lives, to give thanks to God, Who had 
heard their prayer—the praver He had 
taught them; and had had His own will 
done; not theirs, and had bes them their 
daily bread, and had brought good for them 
out of evil! 


—— 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


Wy" are not going out to-day, 

So shall we have a game of play ? 
Let us be ladies, and we'll see 
What happy ladies we can be. 


We must have other names, of course— 
I will be Mrs. Wilberforce. 

Will you be Mrs. Wiggins, Flo? 
Because you like that name, you know.’ 


‘Yes, I'll be Mrs. Wiggins, dear, 
But here’s our little brother here; 
We really must have him to play: 
I’m sure he won't be in the way.’ 


‘Oh, yes, our darling, he must come, 
And with us have a little fun; 
Coachman we ought to make of him: 
Please, Mrs. Wiggins, call him Jim.’ 


‘Now, Jim,’ said Mrs. Wilberforce, 

‘ Please bring the brougham and the horse, 
And drive us quickly to Sloane Square; 
We have a little business there.’ 


‘Yes, ma'am,’ said Jim, and made a bow; 
For his good nurse had taught him how. 
Then off he went, with smiling face, 

To iry and fill a coachman’s place. 
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And so he got the wooden chair 

To drive his ladies to Sloane Square ; 
And then it came into his mind 
He'd try his wooden horse to find. 


The horse and carriage now complete, 
A sofa-cushion made the seat; 

Nurse found a shaw] and little rug, 
And now the brougham all looked snug. 


Our little coachman showed good sense, 
Although the game was all pretence ; 
He rang a bell, and touched his hat, 
And gave his horse a friendly pat. 


And now the ladies act their part, 

And think ’tis time they ought to start; 
Good nursey smiles to see them there, 
The three all seated in one chair. 


’Tis very pleasing thus to see 

Brothers and sisters all agree; 

So all good little girls and boys 

Should share their pretty books and toys. 


Dear little boys and girls, will you 

Do as these little children do; 

And never, never try to tease, 

But always do your best to please? BERTIE. 


PASTOR JAROUSSEAU 
AND LOUIS XVI. 


CERTAIN Protestant mi- 
nister of Saintonge, in 
France, named Jarous- 
seau, pursued from forest 
to forest by the governor 
of the province, and con- 
demned to death for having 
baptized and married ac- 
cording to his own religion 
some peasants, had _per- 
suaded himself that the 
king, who was sdid to be 

qs and good, might grant 
im his life and liberty of 

conscience. One Sunday 
he assembled his flock in a wood. ‘ My 
brethren,’ said he, ‘I leave you for some 
time; I go to ask from our well-beloved 
monarch permission to pray to God in 
our own language and according to the 
faith of our ancestors. I charge M. Jean 

Chauvin to read the Gospel to you during 

my absence.’ 


Those present took off their largc hats 
and cried, ‘ Long live the king!’ then the 
pastor said the Loses Prayer, and was bid- 
ding farewell to his flock and commendin 
them to the Lord, when shots were heard, 
and some dragoons rudely dispersed this 
assembly of peasants at their prayers. 

The pastor next day made his will, em- 
braced his wife, blessed his children, and 
mounted his little grey mare and trotted on 
his way to Paris, carrying in his portman- 
teau a memorial, very carefully drawn up, 
and his store of money, which, though 
small, did not prevent him giving away 
alms as he went along the road. He jogged 

n by short journeys, and took quite two 
months on the road from Saintes to Paris, 
At last, one evening, he entered the capital; 
he had much trouble in finding an inn 
where he might put up his horse: he read 
attentively the sion-boards, and could not 
find one which bore the name of the ‘Golden 
Lion,’ or the ‘Crown,’ or the ‘ White 
Horse,’ and he still trotted on, to the 
amusement of some rude fellows, who fol- 
lowed him and laughed at his perplexity. 
At last an old beggar passing by, to whom 


he gave alms, guided the pastor to com- 


fortable lodgings. 

The next day, Jarousseau sent in his 
memorial to Malesherbes, the prime minis- 
ter of Louis XVI., who some days after 
took him to Versailles. He had an audience 
of the king. When he entered the palace 
and was in the presence of his sovereign, 
the simple preacher of the little town of 
Saintonge somewhat lost his courage. He 
felt his legs tremble. The king, with a 
ay of good nature, made a sign for 

im to sit down, but the pastor remained 
standing, and spoke with such eloquence 
and feeling of the sufferings of his brethren, 
that he moved the king to tears; his 
majesty was so overcome, that the same 
hour he signed before his minister an ordi- 
nance which gave toleration to the Pro- 
testant religion. The pastor Jarousscau 
bowed himself before the king and retired. 

The minister, Malesherbes, used to say 
that he owed the greatest act of his admin- 
istration to the eloquent memorial of the 
village-pastor Jarouseeau. KE. H.C. 
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The Bey and the Echo. 


THE 
BOY AND THE ECHO. 
ITTLE James Tellburn and 


his mother went one summer 


lived to stay in another part 
of the country. The morn- 
ing after they reached their 
new home she sent him out 
to play by himself in the field 
near the cottage,and he took 
with him a long tin whistle 

on which he was fond o 

piping tunes. 

There were some curious high rocks 
near; and at one corner of the field, where 
there was a rough stile leading to a rough 
and stony pathway, it had been found that 
there was a very clear echo: but little 
James knew nothing about that. He did 
not even know what an echo is, and how it 
repeats what is said to it. 

James thought the stile a capital place 
for his practice; so he rested ‘his arm on 
the top bar, and began to whistle. He 
was very much surprised when he had 
finished his first tune, and stopped for 
breath, to hear the same tune just finishing 
up among the rocks; and he supposed that 
that there must be another boy piping there 
out of sight. He thought that it would be 
very pleasant to have a companion to play 
with, and to whistle with; so he shouted, 
‘Ho! ho!’ as loud as he could; and soon 
he heard a voice say again, ‘Ho! ho!’ 
He did not know what to make of this; so 
he shouted, ‘Who are you?’ and the 
words came back to him, ‘ Who are you?’ 
James now felt sure that some one was 
mocking him; so he called out, * You area 
fool!’ in a very surly tone; and the voice 
on the hill said again, and in just the same 
tone, ‘ You are a fool !’ 

This made little James very angry; and 
he began to say many unkind words, and 


the echo said them all back to him. At. 


last he could bear it no longer ; and he ran 
home to his mother, and said, ‘ Oh, mother, 
there is such a bad, wicked boy hidden up 
among the rocks! he has been calling me 
names, and saying such bad words.’ 
‘Ah, my boy,’ the mother said, sadly, 
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‘you are accusing yourself. The echo has 
said nothing to you that you did not say to 
it first. And let me tell you, that as you 

ow up you will find many. people very 
ike that echo. If you speak kindly to 
them, they will speak kindly to you. If 
you say rude, rough words, you may expect 
to hear the same from them.’ And then 
the good mother took her Bible from the 
shelf; and she found two verses, which she 
read to little James, and said that she 
hoped he would learn them quite off by 
heart, and try to remember them. They 
are these :—‘ Let all bitterness, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice: 
and be ye kind one to another, tender 
hearted, forgiving one another, even a 
God for Chiist’s sake hath forgiven you’ 
(Eph. iv. 81, 32). 


THE LITTLE GRAVE. 


OTHER, you told me when we heard the 
bell toll sad and slow, 
When to old Robin’s funeral we saw the 
mourners go, 


That the churchyard then so dreary, so 


flowerless and cold, 

Was the last home of the weary, the rest- 
place for the old ; 

So never did I feel afraid to pass the tomb- 
stones by, 

For I knew I was not very old, and thought I 
could not die. | 

But, Mother! ‘neath the dark yews where 
we saw his funeral pass, 

I saw, oh! such a little mound, half hidden 
in the grass; 

And I could not get it out of mind, and when 
my prayers I said, 

I thought of the cold, cold churchyard, and 

that little narrow bed. 

For then I knew that such as I, Death some 
times takes away, 

That if I were not good, I too might there be 
made to stay ; 

And 1 pray God will not let me go in the 
cold, cold grass to lie, 

Because I love you, love you sc,I do not want 
to die. 
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EDNA’S 
REPENTANCE. 


Ri T'S no use, nuree, I cannot 
button Daisy's boots, she 
will shake her foot about: 
tiresome little thing!’ And 
Edna rose from the floor 
with avery red face, and 
looked very cross at her 
little sister. 

‘Me don’t care,’ lisped 

Daisy, who was just two 
years old, and a great pet in the house. 
‘Me don’t care; Edie so cross; shian’t 
button me boots.’ 

Edna shook the child roughly. 

‘You are a naughty, wicked little girl, 
tosay I was cross! You don't deserve to 
go out at all.’ 

Before nurse could interfere, Daisy 
burst into a loud scream and woke baby, 
who had just been coaxed off sleep to: for 
he was poorly, and it had taken half-an- 
hour of patient rocking before he even 
closed his eyes. 

‘Oh, Miss Edna,’ said nurse, ‘if you 
would only have a little patience!’ 

She could say no more, being busy 
soothing the baby and Daisy, whose cries 
mingled. 

Edna was really sorry, and as her mo- 
ther appeared in the doorway she cried, 
‘Tam so very, very sorry: but Daisy was 
80 tiresome, and because I shook her she 
screamed and woke baby.’ 

Mrs. Denston did not reply to her little 
daughter, but she looked sad as she took 
the crying baby in her arms and hushed 
is sobs. 

Edna stole from the room, and going 
downstairs threw herself in a chair by thie 
parlour fire. 

‘Everything seems to go wrong to-day,’ 
she said to herself, half aloud. ‘I wish I 
had a little more patience with Daisy. 
Mother is right; I don't try as I ought.’ 
Tears filled Kdna’s eyes, and she inwardly 


resolved she would try harder than ever. 
Edna Denston was just twelve years 
old. She was a pleasant, lively child; a 
great favourite with most people; but her 
tailing was a quick, impatient temper, and 
her mother noticed with regret how this 


fault was gaining ground. She had talked 
tenderly to the child about it, and Edna, 
for the past few weeks, had been striving 
against her besetting sin. 

After some time the cries in the nursery 
were hushed, and presently Edna went 
quietly upstairs. Mrs. Denston sat on a 
low chair by the nursery fire; the baby 
fast asleep on her knee. Nurse had taken 
Daisy for a walk, so Edna drew a low stool 
to her mother’s fect and sat down, resting 
her head upon her hand. 

‘Oh, mother, she began, ‘it really seems 
no usc trying to be good, for I get worse 
and worse. I did not mean to be cross to 
Daisy, and yet when she was a little tire- 
some I lost my temper directly. I don’t 
know what todo. And Edna‘s tears fell 
thick and fast. 

Mrs. Denston’s hand was Jaid_ tenderly 
on the child’s head, and she asked, quietly, 
‘My darling, have you prayed about it? — 
Are you trying in your own strength to 
conquer this fault, or have you asked God 
for help?’ 

No answer; Edna’s face was still hidden, 
and there was silence in the nursery for 
some time. Presently she raised her head. 

‘ Mother, dear, I was late for breakfast 
this morning, and had no time for prayer, 
and I thoucht I would go back again to 
my room atter, but nurse called me to 
button Daisy’s boots, and you know how 
impatient and cross I was.’ 

‘A day begun without prayer cannot: 
end well, my darling,’ said: her mother. 
‘I would like you to remember that, Edna; 
and whatever you leave out during the 
day, never forget to have time for prayer.’ 

dna looked up with a bright smile. ‘I* 
don’t know what [ should do without you, 
mother,’ she said; ‘and, indeed, Ido mean 
to try and conquer my temper.’ 

‘Me got such pitty fowers,’ cried little 
Daisy, running into the nursery fresh and 
rosy after her walk; ‘some for mother, 
and some for Edie.’ 

The child had forgotten Edna's un- 
kindness, and now came and climbed 
upon her sister’s knee. They were a very 
happy little party the rest of that day, for 
Edna did try to check ‘hasty words, and 
behaved so well that nurse rejoiced at the 
change. 
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Edna putting on Daisy’s|Boots. 
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), One bright sunny morning, at breakfast, 
Mrs, Denston received a letter, telling her 
Oi the severe illness of her only sister, and 
Urging her to come at once if she wished 
see her alive. It was a great shock both 
to Mr. and Mrs. Denston, but they quickly 
prepared for the journey. Baby was too 
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Edna showing the treasured Letter to Katie Lee. 
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young to be left behind, so he would 
go with his father and mother; but Edna 
and Daisy must stay at home in charge of 
nurse. 

Edna helped with the packing cheer- 
fully, although her heart was heavy, for 
she dearly loved Aunt Annie, and felt very 
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aa she was iJ]. But Edna was learning 
to please others and not herself, therefore 
she proved so useful that Mrs. Denston 
said, more than once, ‘I don’t know what 
I should do without my little daughter? 
words that brought tears of pleasure to the 
child's eyes. 

But at last the boxes were packed, the 
cab at the door, and then Edna said, 
‘Mother dear, don’t stay longer than you 
can help, it will be so miserable without 
you. 

‘My darling,’ was the answer, ‘I will 
come back as quickly as possible; but you 
must be patient, and very kind to Daisy: 
remember, she is partly in your care. 

‘TI will be very kind to her, mother,’ said 
Edna. ‘ We will do just as nurse tells us. 
Good-bye.’ 

Hastily kissing both the children, and 
telling nurse to take great care of them, 
Mr. and Mrs. Denston got into the cab 
and were driven away, while the two chil- 
dren slowly returned to the nursery. 

Oh, how dreary it seemed! Edna threw 
herself on the couch and cried, while 
nurse in vain tried to console her. 

After some time she dried her eyes, and 
agreed to go with Daisy and nurse in 
their usual morning walk. 

‘Mother said I need not go to school 
to-day,’ she remarked, as they left the 
house and entered a pleasant, shady lane ; 
‘but I mean to practise my music this 
afternoon: perhaps when Aunt Annie is 
better she will come to stay with us, and 
I know she likes to hear me plav, so I 
mean to learn some new pieces.’ 

Nurse thought this a very good plan, 
and little Daisy cried, ‘ Me learn moosic too.’ 

‘Edna laughed merrily at the idea of 
little Daisy learning music, and then the 
two children ran a race, which put them 
into very good spirits; so by the time their 
walk was over Iidna had nearly forgotten 
her trouble. Still the day passed slowly, 
and she was not sorry when bedtime came, 
ae she could creep into bed beside little 

aisy. 

The next day Edna went as usual to 
school, and with having some work to do 
found the day pass quickly. 

Cheering news arrived from the trayel- 
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Jers, saying that Aunt Annie was out of 
danger, thouch still very ill; and the Jetter 
ended with some loving words to Edna 
from her mother. 

‘I hope my darling is still trying to 
overcome her faults, and to be a real 
treasure to her father and mother. Dont 
forget to be very kind to little Daisy, and 
to obey nurse. We shall be home as soon 
as possible.’ 

dna treasured this letter very carefully, 
even taking it with her to school to show to 
her friend, Katie Lee. 

“I wish my mother had lived,’ said Katie. 
‘I would so like to have had a letter like 
that one.’ 

And then Edna told her friend about 
the talk with her mother, and how she 
was really trying to conquer her quick, 
impatient temper. ‘And do you know, 
Katie,’ added Edna, ‘I think I have con- 
quered it, for I have not been once cross to 
nurse or Daisy since mother went away.’ 

Oh, Edna! Edna! trusting so much in 
your own strength, was it any wonder that 
a few days after you had cause to renien- 
ber your conversation with Katie with such 
bitter regret !’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Denston had been away 
from home a little more than a week when, 
one afternoon, Daisy begged very hard to 
be allowed to go to school with Edna. 

‘Me will be so good,’ she pleaded; and 
Edna joining her entreaties, nurse at last 
consented. 

The little hat was tied on over the golden 
curls, and then nurse said,— 

‘Now, Miss Edna, you must bring her 
straight home after school; don’t go fora 
walk with your friends, for Miss Daisy bas8 
cold: she complained this morning of 4 
sore throat, and she must not be kept out 


ong. 

Ky right,’ answered Edna, seizing the 
child’s hand. ‘Do you think I can’t take 
care of her ? 

Nurse stood looking after them doubt- 
fully. ‘I almost think I should not have 
let the child go,’ she said to herself, ‘for 
she does not seem well to-day.’ 

Daisy enjoyed school very much, for 


‘she was petted by all the girls; but Miss 


Wallace, the teacher, said to Edna,— 


~ 
~ 


4 
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. ‘I don’t think your little sister looks 
well, Edna; you must not tire her, but take 
her straight home.’ 

‘What a fuss they do make!’ thought 
Edna, rather crossly; ‘first nurse, and 
now Miss Wallace! I’m sure Daisy is 
quite well.’ 

Still she intended to do as she was told; 
and so, after school, she said to Katie, 

‘I can’t goround with you to-day, Katie, 
for I must take Daisy home.’ 

‘Oh, can’t Daisy come as well?’ asked 
Katie, who did not know of nurse’s bid- 
ding to take the child right home. ‘I 
want to show you a new book my father 
gave me last night. Do come! Dais 
would like to come with Katie, wouldnt 
she?’ bending down to the child. 

‘Oh, yes,’ cried Daisy ; ‘ me will go.’ 

Edna hesitated. ‘I don’t know,’ she said, 
doubtfully; but at Katie’s coaxing ‘ Do 
come,’ she yielded, and they walked slowly 
towards Katie's home. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


THE YOUNG 
MOOROOK. 


4 Oh4.. HAT isa Moorook? It 
; is a kind of cassowary 
from the island of New 
Britain, Australasia. It 
is a fierce bird belong- 
ing to the ostrich tribe, 
which can easily defend 
itself with its powerful 
clays against dogs or 
unarmed men. 

. There was a pair of 
them at the Zoological Gardens, which pro- 
duced several eggs, some of which were 
hatched by the male, as is the custom with 
the ostrich tribe, and some by a common 
black hen. When the latter had her large 
chick by her side, I could not help being 
reminded of Andersen’s charming tale of 
the ‘Ugly Duckling.’ I wonder what the 
hen thought of it! However, the poor 
chick did not live long enough to turn 
either into a beautiful swan or even a 
ialf-grown ‘ Bennett’s cassowary,’ for 
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such is the natural-history name of the 
moorook. 

Wishing to make a sketch of the three 
other little moorooks which had seen the 
light of day through the exclusive care of 
their devoted father, I got the keeper to 
take me into the enclosure. He carried a 
shutter before his lees to prevent the old 
bird striking him with its formidable claws. 
I walked behind the man, and we took great 
care not to ruffle the temper of our friend 
by too long an intrusion. 

It is a curious feature in these ostrich- 
like birds, that the males do entirely 
undertake the building of the nest, the 
rearing of the young, even the collecting of 
the eggs, which the hen drops about any- 
how and anywhere. I have seen the 
American Rhea roll the eee into the nest 
from some distance, as it had been laid 
close by the railing of a large enclo- 
sure, in the centre of which was the 
nest. IIe pushed the ege with his neck, 
steadying it with his beak. When he was 
scttled on his eggs, and the hen-bird 
ventured in the least near the nest, or tried 
to peep into it when he left it for a moment, 
he would rush at her, as if he would 
say, ‘ Be off, you don’t understand anything 
whatever about eges! You mav fay as 
many a8 you please, but you must leave the 
management to me.’ 

None of the little moorooks survived, 
however, and you may see them stuffed in 
the British Museum. They are another 
example of what seems to me a provision 
of nature to protect the young of animals, 
by giving them a coat and colours entirely 
different from those of their parents. 

It is easy to imagine how the speckled 
voung birds would melt into the surround- 
ing hues of earth and pebbles when they 
crouch in fear, while their strong-legged 
parents are seeking safety in flight, lurmg 
the enemy to pursuit away from their nest 
after the manner of the partridge. The 
glossy black coats of the old birds are 
seen a long way off. 
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ickly sh i 
THE DISOBEDIENT MOUSE. | “Gfitertom the well, 
lea a hole in acupboard lived three little mice, | She took poor Billy by the tail, 
Frisky, Furry, and Billy; And, squeaking, in he fell. 
They lived with their mother on all things 
nice, 
And one of them only was silly. 


Now let my tale a warning be 
To all young mice at home, 
Should any wish the world to see, 


Frisky, he was a wise little mouse, Ask leave before you roam. AUNTIE Emma. 


And never went far from home; 
And Furry followed his brother's advice, 
But Billy was given to roam. THE 


The old mother did her best to provide : ,_ LITTLE COLONISTS. 
- The nicest food she could find, , aN, oe 
And then she would call them all to her side ‘ 
And feed them with bread and cheese-rind. a4 - HEN I was quite young, 
I believe not more 
But Billy, one night when the rest were asleep, | eight years old, my} 
Stole quickly away from them all, arents took me and mi} 
And went on his travels adventures to seek : wy: eboged and sisters oi 
You shall hear what to him did befall. , of town for a change, 
of air. This was al 
uncommon thing i 
those days, for my 
father was not so well 
off then as he after 
He very soon found—this foolish mouse !— wards became, and a young and large 
He had better have stopped at home, family to bring up left him little to spend 
Quiet and still in his own little house, in what were counted luxuries. Besides, 
And not have desired to roam. travelling was then more difficult, and 
; . | before the days of cheap trains it was 
For, sniffing about for something to eat, nec to Zo by coach, which took a long 
i He smelt a smell of cheese; time. The rarity of such a jaunt was of 
nd he searched about, all in and out, . oa 
For his hunger he would appease itself enough to make me remember it: 
8 aaa but an adventure which I am about to 
At last he came to a pretty house, tell took place during our stay at Grange, 
Just large enough for him ; and made a lasting impression upon me. 
And there was the cheese that smelt so nice, The cottage where we lived was situated 
Hung temptingly within. on the bank of a river, which was at this 
| part very narrow; below, it became wier 
co nee ane : er my taste!’ and more rapid in its current, wi 
nd quickly glided in, a i i i 
When suddenly down came in haste Sn aeae eer ed” a Narger nl 
The door with iron rim. more rapid river, with great ships 
Poor Billy, overcome with fears, sierra it, and they two went a 
He squeaked and cried again ; JOR ene great blue sea. Above our 00 
But all his squeaks and all his fears the river was even more wild, and its 
Could not his freedom gain. were covered with woods, having pall 
leading into pleasant dells and over rust¢ 
Next morn came Sally with a broom, stiles, where we could wander and pi 
And finding Billy there, hedge-nuts and blackberries, with here and 
Cried out— Look, do! come quickly! run! there a ditch to scramble across. 
A mouse'is caught—it’s here !’ Our family then consisted of my mother 


He scampered away with great delight, 
And was proud when he found himself free ; 
But his joy did not last till morning light, 
And short was his liberty. 


—————_* 
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(for my father could not be spared to join 
us except for a short time, because of his 
business), my sister Kate (the eldest), my 
brother Charlie, and my two younger 
brothers, Malcolm and Kenneth; a cousin 
Allan, a boy of thirteen, who came down 
with us; and myself. 

We were returning late one afternoon 
from a ramble in the woods, when I pro- 
posed that some day we should have a pic- 
nic on the island in the river. 

‘That won't do at all, said Kate; ‘I 
don’t believe we should be trusted with 
the boat.’ 

* Oh, yes we shall !’ said Malcolm: ‘I can 
manage it, and I mean to ask mother to 
let us take our dinner and tea, and stay all 
day and be regular travellers. Won't it be 
fine, Kate, if she only consents?’ 

‘Oh, that it will! but Iam afraid she'll 
refuse.’ 

‘We might take rugs, and bows and 
arrows, ' and all manner of things,’ said 
Kenneth. 

‘We might found a colony,’ 
Allan, ‘and build our own ho 
Robinson Crusoe.’ 

In this way the time was passed, chattcr- 
ing and laughing, till we reached our 
home ; the only thing settled being that I 
was to be the one to persuade mother to 
agree to the plan. 

During tea-time there was a good deal 
of nudging and whispering and nodding 
among us children, much to my confusion. 
At length I thought I saw a good time to 
tell mother of our plan, and I begged her 
to let us go. 

‘Oh, do, mother!’ said Kenneth: and 
‘Do, aunt!’ said Allan; and we added all 
our persuasions, promising to be wonder- 
fully careful and discreet. 

My mother hesitated, but at last con- 
sented, cig 

‘If you will promise to keep out of mis- 
chief you shall start directly after break- 
fast and spend the day there; but of all 
things, mind and be home by eight o’elock 
precisely. And Malcolm, mind you are 
careful in managing the boat.’ 

We all repeated our promises, and the 
evening was spent in packing the neces- 
gary things into two baskets, and these, 


broke in 
uses, like 
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with a large rug, were put ready ; the boys 
joining in all the arrangements, and laugh- 
ing and jumping about with glee at every 
addition to the preparations, and becoming 
quite excited in looking forward to the day’s 
enjoyment. At last we were all hurried ° 
off to bed, and fell asleep dreaming of 
woods and boats, islands and travels, and 
all manner of things. 
* * * * * 

The day which followed after our pre- 
parations was as brilliant as we could wish, 
and we set off in high gilce to the scene of 
our picnic. 

Behold us, then, with Malcolm and 
Charlic at the oare, and the rest of the 
party stowed behind; and the wraps, shawls, 
and provisions, including some milk in a 
bottle for our tea! and for our mid-day. 
meal, cold chicken, tongue, boiled eges, 
bread and butter; and some fruit for our 
dessert, in a hamper at the bottom of tlie 
boat—waving our hands to mother as we 
leave the bank, she giving us parting in- 
junctions to be very careful and to be sure 
to be home to time. 

Almost as we glided out of sight we 
might have seen the country postman 
trudging along with a letter for my mother. 

The destination to which we were bound 
was some mile and a half down the river, 
at a place where it was nearly a quarter of 
@ mile across, and in the centre of. which 
was an island. On this we landed, the boat 
having been moored by Malcolm. 

‘ Hurrah ! here we are!’ shouted Charlie. 
‘Out you come, Kitty !’ | 

‘ No, let me lift you,’ said Malcolm ; ‘you 
know how easy it is to slip, and the water 
is deep here.’ 

AMalcala lifted her across, while the 
others got out the luggage. Allan was 
to be time-keeper, because he carricd a 
watch. 

‘ TLow beautiful it looks!’ he exclaimed, 
as we all stood still and gazed around them. 
At our feet was the beautiful sparklin 
river glittering m the sunbeams, on whic 
now and then a barge crept lazily along, 
with its tan-coloured sail, and its deck laden 
with merchandise ; while around and behind 
us was the beautiful little island, with its 
trees down to the water's edge, and the 
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flowers in clusters among the fresh green 
grass; and birds singing and fluttering 
overhead. 

‘ Let us walk inland,’ said Allan, ‘ till we 
come to an open space, and then we can 
start our colony.’ 

After a Jong walk we came to an open 
spot, overshadowed by a lordly old oak. 

ere we decided to stop, and began to 
unpack. The rug we spread on the ground. 
‘Allan and Malcolm went off surveying, 
while Charlie and Kenneth stayed with me 
and Kate. 

When they returned we set the dinner : 
while the boys, with branches of trees and 
twigs, built a wigwam, or Indian tent. 

And what a meal it was! Everything 
seemed so fresh, and we were so hungry, 
and the boys said such silly things, and 
then we all lauehed atthem! And then 
the fruit was so sweet—we only wished we 
had more. Allan said that when he was 
a man he should be a traveller: he would 

0 on a voyage of discovery. And then 
alcolm told them how the Indians make 
fires by rubbing two sticks together. And 
Kenneth thought that it would be best to 
live like gipsies. 

‘Yes, so it would,’ said Kate, ‘if it was 
always fine weather; but I should not like 
to be in one of their tents all day in rainy 
weather, with nothing to do but to count 
the drops of rain.’ 

‘I believe we should soon get tired of it,’ 
said I, ‘and we should sigh or a comfort- 
able home and furniture. 

‘Ah, that’s all very well,’ said Allan; 
‘it’s just like you, old matter-of-fact! I 
should like to come home to live after my 
adventures were over. Here, let us make 
our fire; I have some matches, and we 
can have some tea. Oh! if we only had a 
kettle, we could really be gipsies.’ 

‘Won't this do?’ said Charlie, ‘This 
is the can we use to bale the water out of 
the boat: it is quite clean.’ 

In afew minutes the fire was burning ; 
cross-sticks were provided, and the little 
can was filled with water and suspended 
over the fire; the whole being arranged in 
a sheltered place, or the fire would have 
been blown out. 


(Concluded in our neat.) 


DICK THE DONKEY. 


HAYE any readers of the Prize a pet 

donkey ? I will tell you the story of 
one, and I think you will that he can- 
not be too much made of. Twenty years 
ago, when our family were young, he 
was the companion and friend of a little 
girl of ours of the age of nine years. He 
used to walk out with her like a dog, 
and wherever she walked he followed; and 
even sometimes when she went to church 
he waited at the door till the service was 
over, that he might join the family party 
on their walk homewards. 

Once ‘Dick’ (for such is his name) 
peered into the church—curious, no doubt, 
to see what his little mistress was about. 
We saw his long ears come out beyond 
the door of the church porch, and I need 
hardly tell you that he was soon driven 
away by one of the school children. 

es, poor old Dick ! he was very happy 
then ; but everything comes to an end, and 
sad to say, his young mistress fell sick and 
died. -He was now without a companion. 
There was nobody any Jonger who cared to 
stroke his long ears and feed him with all 
kinds of good things, and I am sure poor 
old Dick felt very desolate. The family 
party went to live at the sea-side, and 
though Dick was allowed to wander at will 
over the fields, he was all alone, and might 
be scen slowly pacing along with his head 
down, seeming to mourn for the company 
of his old friends. At last he was sent to 
the Hall farm, where there were many 
children, with whom he speedily e8 
ees favourite. He was so petted by 
em, and by the kind farmer and his wife, 


_that he was even allowed to enter the great 


kitchen, and you might have thought thet 
he had forgotten his first home; but ths 
was not the case, as I willtell you. The 
old Hail had beon undergoing’ repairs 
and bricks had been made on the estate to 
be used in the new buildings, and a brick- 
kiln had been erected close to the house. 
One fine day it was known to all the vil 
lagers that the family were to retur; 
smoke again rose from the old chimneys 
on the hill, and signs of life and bustle 
were to be scen everywhere. I suppose that 


oa 
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Dick saw this, and thought that he ought 
to be amongst the first to welcome the 
coming party ; for the morning before they 
arrived he left the farm, and no one could 
_ tell where he was gone! Where should he 
be but in his old place? After the master’s 
first night at home he looked out of the 
window, and there stood Diek waiting for 
his notice: you may be sure he hadit. He 
has stabled himself in the warm kiln close 
to the house, but as this will soon be swept 
away (no more bricks being needed), I 
believe that his master will give him a 
stall in his new stables, and allow him a 
place near his horses and hunters, which I 
think you will agree with me he well 
deserves. 


———_——_- 


BEWARE OF THE WOLF. 


OU never need fear, little children, to meet 
A wolf in the garden, the wood, or the 
. street ; 
Red Ridinghood'’s story is only a fable, 
Vl give its moral as well as I’m able: 
Bad Temper’s the wolf which we meet every- 
where— 
Beware of this wolf! little children, beware ! 


I know of a boy, neither gentle nor wise, 

Tf you tell him a fault he gives saucy replies ; 
Jf kept from his way, in a fury he flies— 

Ah! Passion’s the wolf with the very large eyes; 
"Tis ready to snap and to trample and tear— 
Beware of this wolf! little children, beware! 


I know of a girl always trying to leaxn 

About things with which she should have no 
eoncern ; 

Such mean curiosity really appears 

To me like the wolf with the very large ears, 

All pricked up to listen, each seoret to share— 

Beware of this wolf! little children, beware! 


And Greediness—that’s like the wolf in the 
wood 

With the very large mouth, ever prowling for 
food, 

That eats so much more than for health can 
be good, 

That would clear a whole pastrycook's shop if 
it could; 

That never a dainty to others will spare— 

Beware of this wolf! little children, beware! 
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FILEY BRIGG. 


DARE say you never heard 
of Filey Brigg. Shall I tell 
you what itis? You know 
that Yorkshireisthelargest 
county in England, and 
Filey is the name of a small 
town in Yorkshire, built 
near the sea. 

If you were to get into 

: a ship at Filey, and go 

straight across the sea, you would get to 

Norway in time. There are fine sands at 

Filey, very pleasant to walk on. If you 

walk along the sands for some way, at last 
you come to the famous Brigg. 

The Brigg is a very long piece of flat 
rock, reaching far out into the sea. When 
you first get on to the Brigg it is pretty 
easy to walk on, but it soon gets harder, 
and you come to some large rocky stones 
not at all easy to climb ever ; besides which, 
for a great part of the way the rock is 
covered over with slimy seaweed, on which 
you would slip if not very careful. 

A friend of mine once fell down on 
Filey Brigg, and broke three of his ribs. 
The tide was coming in, and he would 
have been drowned had not a sailor seen 
him and helped him away. Sometimes the 
wind comes very sharp round the corner of 
the cliff, just where the Brigg juts out into 
the sea. One day I saw a man who had 
been on the Brigg with a shawl over his 
head, and his umbrella blown all to pieces. 
The wind had blown away his hat and 
broken the umbrella; he was folding it up. 
There was the stick, the large piece of si 
for the top, and the wires, and he was 
making them up intoa parcel. Perhaps to 
show bis little boy, if he had one, how the 
wind blew on Filey Bngg! 

The Brigg is full of danger for ships. 
On a dark night sailors cannot see it, and if 
a ship is dashed against it she must go to 

ieces, So some kind and wise men have 
ung a large bell in the sea, not far from 
the end of the Brigg, and on a dark night 
the poor sailors can hear the sound of the 
bell, and then they take care to keep as far 


_ off as they can from the rocky Bngg. 


M. H.F. Donweg, 


— . * ee ‘ 


Filey Brigg. By W.H. J. Boor. 
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EDNA’S REPENTANCE. 
(Concluded from page 127.) 


P| T was some distance from 
the school, and when they 
arrived there Daisy was 
very tired, and sat down 
on a low stool in the 
Jour, while the two friends 
talked about and admired 
the book. But presently 
Edna, turning round, saw 
that little Daisy had fallen 
asleep, with her head against the sofa, and 
she noticed for the first time that the child 
did not Jook well. 

‘ What can be the matter with Daisy?’ 
she cried, in alarm, ‘Look, Katie, she is 
asleep!’ 

‘I dare say she was tired, poor little 
thing!’ said Katie; ‘but you will have to 
rouse her, to take her home.’ 

Edna shook the child’s arm gently. 

‘Daisy! Daisy! wake up!” she cried. 
‘ We are going home, dear.’ 

_The child woke with a start, and began 
to cry. ‘Me want nurse,’ she said; and 
when Edna tried to persuade her to go 
home she refused, saying, ‘Me is too 
tired,’ 

Her sister lifted her Up. 

‘I must carry her a little way, Katie. 
Good-bye. I wish we had not eome.’ 

For some distance Edna toiled bravely 
on under her heavy burden, but at last she 
could bear it no longer, so setting Daisy on 
her feet she said,— 

‘You must try and walk, darling; we 
shall soon be home.’ 

But Daisy either could not or would not 
walk, but cried bitterly. 

For along time Edna coaxed and pleaded, 
unt finding it of no use she grew angry,— 

“You are a naughty, tiresome Iittle 
thing!’ she cried, giving the child a rough 
shake ; ‘and you must walk!’ 

She pulled the sobbing child along, scold- 
ing her, when a turn in the road brought 
them face to face with nurse. 

‘Oh, Miss Edna!’ she cried, ‘where have 
you been, after all I to'd you about Miss 
Daisy? vor little lamb! what is the 
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matter, my pet?’ taking in her arms the 
erying child. 

Daisy clung to her, and Edna answered 
angrily,— 

‘I’m not going to tell you where I’ve 
been! And as for Daisy, she is a tiresome 
little thing, and she shall never go out with 
me again!’ 

Nurse hurried home quickly with her 
little charge; and Daisy, after taking 
some tea, fell asleep, and was laid gently into 
bed. But her sleep was restless and uneasy, 
and nuree felt very anxious Jest the child 
should be seriously ill. She made another 
bed for Edna, thinking it better the children 
shold not sleep tocether. 

Towards the morning the child was « 
much worse that one of the servants went 
for the doctor. He pronounced the illus 
to be a case of scarlet fever, and said the 
utmost care would be needed to bring her 
throuch. 

‘The other child must be kept entirely 
away, he added, looking at Edna, who was 
wide awake, ‘ You had better remove her 
at once.’ 

Poor Edna! Oh, how bitterly she re 
Proscnes herself for her unkindness to 

alsy! Suppose the child should die! 
Edna dared not dwell upon such a thought, 
but, kneeling down, she prayed, as she had 
never prayed in her life before, that God 
would restore Daisy to health and strength. 

It seemed to her, that if Daisy died she 
could never forgive herself ; and in her bit- 
ter repentance she almost wished she could 
die too. oO 

Very early she arose, and, dressing her 
self, went down to the parlour, where te 
servant was busy dusting. | 

‘Oh, Mary,’ she cried, 
better?’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’ was the answer, an 
tears filled the girl's eyes as she spoke, for 
little Daisy was dearly loved by the sr 
vants. ‘She seems to grow worse. She 
says her throat hurts so. We have tele 
graphed for your mother, and sho will 

e here by five o’clock. It’s a great pity 
she is such a long way off, because Miss 
Daisy keeps begging for her.’ 

Edna sat down, white and trembling, and 

the girl, touched with pity, said,— 


‘is Daisy ay 
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‘There, dear, don’t take on so; perhaps 
in a few days she will be all right again.’ 

‘Oh, sak cried Edna, ‘it is all my 
fault, I kept her out so late yesterday; and 
if she dies what shall I do?’ 

‘But, Miss Edna, I heard the doctor tell 
nurse that the fever must have been hang- 
ing about her for some time, or she would 
not be so ill now; perhaps it made her worse 
being out yesterday, but still you need not 
blame youreelf like that.’ 

Edna’s only answer was to throw herself 
upon the sofa, and sob as though her heart 
would br Mary, after yuinly trying 
to soothe her, left the room. 

Slowly, oh, how slowly! wore away the 
hours of that terrible day ; while little Daisy 
continued to grow worse, and her piteous 
cries for ‘mother,’ brought tears to every 
one’s eyes who heard her. 

To Edna, the time seemed as if it would 
never pass away ; and again and again she 
crept to the door of Daisy’s room and lis- 
tened in an agony of fear, but nurse would 
not allow her to enter. 

Five o'clock came at last; and a few 
minutes after a cab stopped at the door. 

Mrs. Denston came quickly into the 
house. ‘Is Daisy any better?’ was her 
quick, eager inquiry ; but the sorrowful faces 
told too well that there was no good news. 

‘Oh, mother!’ cried Edna, ‘I am so 
glad you have come!’ ; 

Mrs. Denston put the baby into her little 
daughter’s arms. | 

‘T shall have to trust him to you, my 
darling, and Mary will help you; for nurse 
cannot take him to-day.’ 

Edna carried him into the parlour and 
sat down by the fire. Baby was looking 
very solemn; but when he saw tears in his 
sister's eyes he burst into a loud cry. It 

the effect of rousing Iidna, for she 
and Mary had hard work to soothe him. 
During the sad days that followed Edna 
strove most earnestly to be a help and 
comfort to her mother, by taking great 
care of baby. Sivas, See 

It was Sunday afternoon, five days after 
hen was taken ill; the day was dark and 
cloudy, and the rain beginning to fall. 


Edna sat alone in the drawing-room, for 
baby was asleep, and Mr. and Mrs. Denston 
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were both in their sick child’s room. Only 
that morning the doctor had told them little 
Daisy was dying. All day Edna had been 
feeling ill; her head ached and her throat 
was very sore; and now she lay down on the 
sofa and fell into a troubled sleep. 

Presently some one opened the door and 
came softly in; but it roused Edna. 
Starting up, she saw it was Mr. Denston. 

‘Oh, father!’ she cried, ‘is Daisy 
better ?’ 

He did not answer directly, but sat 
down, taking hold of her hand; then, in a 
few moments, he said gently,— 

‘ Edna, your little stster is in Heaven.’ 

Edna gave a faint cry, and then the 
room seemed to be going round, and she 
fainted. When she recovered she was 
lying in her own little bed, and her mother 
and nurse were both beside her; then Edna 
knew that she had taken the fever. 

For many days the child lay between 
life and death, and one sad night Mr. and 
Mrs. Denston watched anxiously, fearing 
each moment she would die. But God in 
His great mercy spared them this sorrow. 

Slowly, very slowly, she began to recover, 
but with returning health and strength 
came sorrow for her little dead sister. 

One day, Mrs. Denston found Edna 
crying as if her heart would break over a 
picture-book belonging to Daisy, of which 
the child had been very fond. 

‘See, mother,’ she said, ‘I have just found 
this. Daisy was looking at it before she 
went to school with me that afternoon; and 
it does so remind me of my unkindness. 
I can never forgive myself. Edna sobbed 
in an agony of remorse and repentance. 

Mrs. Denston sat down beside her, and 
quietly and kindly spoke about the events 
of that sad day. She tried to show her 
little daughter that sin always brings its 
own punishment. ‘If you hed not dis- 
obeyed nurse, by taking Daisy with you to 
Katie's home, you would have had no 
temptation to be unkind to your little sister, 
and Pie thoughts of our darling now 
would be very different.’ , 

Edna raised her tear-stained face. 

‘Oh, mother,’ she said, ‘I don’t think 
I shall ever get into a passion again !’ 

But Idna’s quick, impatient temper, was 
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**Oh, father!” she cried, “is Daisy better ?” 


not cured all at one. Again and again she 
had to grieve over an outbreak, but as she 
learnt to lean more and more upon the 
sabes help her task became less difii- 
cult. 

In that peaceful home little Daisy was 
not forgotten; for many long months she 


was bitterly missed, and even when time 
had worn away the keenest edge of their 
sorrow, they thought and spoke of her with 
tender regret. Oh, children, if we, when 
tempted to speak or act unkindly to our 
brothers and sisters, could only remember 
that a time may come when all our loving 
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pe “ky tn unheeded, when the bitterest 
| be vain to win one single word of 
tren could we only remember this, 
d not the angry words be checked and 
lind ones a hia instead ? 
. , think of it. 
| Annie M. Barton. 
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AN ITALIAN BABY. 
wry do they pack the babies in ne 


lows in some countries, notabl 
Germany and Italy? We should t ink 
ita very cramping way of dealing with our 
infants’ legs; but every country has its 
customs, and this is one we find in ‘bella 
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Napole.’ The babies don’t seem to mind 
it: they sit up and stare about them, and 
crow now and then like other babies who 
are not packed up. 

The little one here represented in the 
arms of its smart nurse has, however, an- 
other claim to attention. It is a Madonna 
child—a foundling. When the baby of the 
house dies it is a common custom, es- 
pecially among the poor in Italv, for the 
mother or father to hasten tothe Foundling 
Hospital, and there to choose a little one 
to take the place of the lost darling. These 
adopted children are always kindly treated 
by their new parents, since they are sup- 
posed to be under the special protection of 
the Virgin Mother, and to neglect or ill-treat 
them would be, as they think, to bring down 
her anger on the house. LAF. 


A GOOD PLAN. 


linea little bed where Charlie sleeps 
Stands in a cosy nook; 

A shelf hangs near him where he keeps 
His favourite story-book. 


His books for lessous, too, are near- - 
He learns them when he wakes; 

For when his thoughts are quick and clear 
So little time it takes. 


The early sun shines brightly through 
The attic window low; 
And, fresh from sleep and meadow dew, 
The birds fly to and fro. 


But two, a starling and his mate, 
Amused him more and more; 
For they had found a broken slate 
Which served them for a door. 


‘Where do those cunning starlings live? 
Where have they built their nest ?’ 
The answer nobody could give, 
And Charlie could not rest; 


Until with noisy shout he cried, 
In spite of mild reproof, ; 

‘]’ve found out where the starlings hide! 
They’ve built inside the roof!’ 


He straightway mounted on a chair, 
And bored the ceiling through; 

Oh, had he but a trap-door there, 
That he might see them too! 


While through the gimlet-hole he heard 
The young ones’ chirping cries, 

He watched the patient mother-bird 
Fly homeward with her prize. 


Then iouder still the cries would grow, 
But he was most perplexed 

To think, How could the old birds know 
Whose turn came really next ? 


But while he was at school one day 
That slate was nicely mended; 

The young ones all were brought away, 
And so his pleasure ended. 


The parent birds flew circling round, 
And sought the well-known door ; 
The broken slate could not be found, 

They entered there no more. 


When Charlie saw the orphan birds 
His heart felt almost broken: 

He heeded not the soothing words 
By all around him spoken. 


Though past the age for childish tears, 
He fairly sobbed and cried ; 

Until a simple plan he hears, 
Which one has really tried. 


‘Just hang a cage against the wall, 
And lay some straw in lightly, 
And lest the little ones should fall, 

Tie strings across it slightly.’ 


With eager haste a cage was sought, 
Witb bars both firm and wide ; 

Close to the attic window brought, 
And safely nailed outside. 


Then Charlie sat beside the bed 
To see what might befall ; 

The young birds, longing to be fed, 
Began their piteous call. 


And distant now, and now more near, 
The parents hovered round ; 

Kept back by some instinctive fear, 
Yet drawn by that faint sound. 


All night they haunted Charlie's dreams, 
And when the day was dawning, 

They roused him with their hungry screams, 
And told him it was morning. 


Then warily he peeped about: 
There! through the loose cage-door 
The parent birds flew in and out, | 
And fed them as before. 


Full soon the joyful news was spread, 
‘There come the grown-up starlings ! 

My little birdies are not dead, 
I’ve saved you all—you darlings!’ F. A. 
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THE WEST INDIES. 
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the map, and you will 
see a group of islands 
| between N a and coun 
America: they are the 
any West Indies. Not long 
‘i ago I went there in a 
y ship, and stayed some time, so I can tell 
you something about them. 

It is very hot there, much hotter than in 
England. The boys and girls*are not white 
like you, but black, and they wear scarcely 
any clothes because of the heat. They loarn 
to swim almost as soon as to walk, and [ 
have seen children, hardly more than babies, 
tvimming in the sea like ducks! 

The trees, and plants, and fruits, and 
fowers, in the West Indies, are beauti- 
ful, and the great heat makes them grow 
much more Freely than they do here. 

‘hat we should keep in a hothouse grows 
quite wild out there. How should you like 
tosee oranges growing on trees by the 
water-side, as | havedone? Should you not 
like to gather them? Have you ever seen 

the pretty soft maiden-hair fern? Perhaps 
| you have seen a smal] plant of it in a pot, 

ut in the West Indies I have seen a bank 
covered with it growing quite wild, and so 
many other beautiful ferns growing there 
that I did not get any of the maiden-hair, 

use it was the most common! Now I 
will tell you what I saw in one day. 

For eight miles we rowed up a river, and 
then landed under some lime-trees, where we 
had breakfast. Around us were cocoa-nut 
trees, orange and Iime-trees laden with 
jer fruit, bread-fruit and guava-trees. 

ext time you see the large brown eocoa- 
nuts in a shop-window, try to fancy how 
they look growing wild in their beautiful 
home across the sea! From the fruit of 
the guava-tree is made a very niee kind of 

‘Jelly, that is sent over to Hegiand in small 
round paper boxes. We also saw some 
curious nuts, and in one large pod we 
found about twenty pink nuts, about the size 
of filberts, and in another a quantity of 


a 
x ° 
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white ones. When we were quite tired we 
turned to go back to the ship, taking with 


| us some of the different fruits and the 
,OU would like, perhaps, to | 
- know what I mean by | 
the West Indies? Get | 


ferns we had gathered. These we put in 
pots, and they Jooked go pretty on the table 
in the saloon, that is,the large room in the 
ship in which the passengers sit. Well, if 
any of you should ever be sailors, and go in 
a ship to the West Indies, vou may see the 
beautiful places I have been telling you 
about.—M. H. F. Donne. 
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Zz 
N XQ UR bird’s cage hangs in a 
Ks, large bow-window, just 
over a table where oar 
work is often laid, and the 
sceds used to make such a 
mess all over that we had 
to keep a muslin screen 
round the lower half. of 
the cage—drawn in at top 
and bottom with a narrow 
bind. ‘Dickie’ used to 
. peck at the muslin so 
much that it got untidy; and it was also 
rather troublesome, having to take off the 
screen whenever we cleaned the cage or 
yut in fresh seeds or water; so I have, of 
ate, pluned a piece of plain muslin around 
it: but little birdie did not like it at all, and 
every day, and sometimes several times a 
day, the muslin was found tumbled down 
on the table or sticking on the flowers in 
ts which stand in the window. 1 won- 
ered how the muslin was so often down, 
and one day I determined to fix the pin 
better, so that it would not come out. I 


| was writing some letters, and got up to fix 


it, putting the pin so carefully in I was sure 
it could not come out unless some one took 
it. Well, I had scarcely left it, when Isaw | 
the muslin fall, and at the same instant 

something dropped from the bird’s beak into 
the middle of the cage. Lo and behold, it 


was the pin! the little rogue had picked it 
out and dropped it in the bottom of his 
cage. I have observed him picking it out 
several times since; but I now put the pin 
where it cannot be easily adhe. 
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Fisher-boy in Naples. 


A FISHER-BOY IN NAPLES. 
w ALF a fish himsclf in the 


summer-time, living more in 
the water than out of it, the 
fisher-boy of the Mediter- 
ranean is a bold, bright, happy 
little fellow. He has not much 
clothing to boast of ; but what 
does that matter in so pleasant 
a climate? And he has a 
load of baskets to carry, but 
they are light now; and i 
they were heavy they would 
be so much wealth to his 
father or his master: so that 
would be all right, too. ‘ 

He has his stormy days, though, and his 
dangers, and to protect himself against 
these he carries about with him, hung 
round his neck, a scapular—a picture of the 
Virgin and the Holy Child. The fisher- 
boy’s mother sitting at home is better 
content for her child when she thinks he 
is under the care of that most blessed 
Mother, and he has the utmost confidence 
in the charm. 

They are very ignorant, these poor people, 
but what they do know of holy things they 
reverence; and we, who think ourselves 
wiser, should be careful how we despise 
their simple faith. HA. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE SUN. 
A MOST beautiful Rainbow was lighting 


up the clouds; every one who saw ad- 
mired it, and so much praise made it vain. 
‘I am much handsomer than the sun,’ it 
exclaimed ; ‘for, bright as he is, he has only 
one colour, and I have so many.’ The Sun 
heard this, and, without entering into a dis- 
pute with the conceited rainbow, he quietly 
smiled. Then, hiding his beams in the 
clouds, he concealed himself for an instant, 
and the rainbow also disappeared. Per- 
sons who are vain and ungrateful forget 
Whose hand it is that has made them pros- 
perous. Isit not just that He in His turn 


should dry up the sources of their pros- 
perity ? J. 
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THE LITTLE COLONISTS. 
(Con*uded from page 134.) 


HE fun was still at its height, 
though the sun was besmn- 
ning to sink, when Allan 
thought about his duty of 
timekeeper. 

He looked at his watch. 
It was getting late. 

If we had at once packed up 
and trudged off to the moor- 
ings we would be still in time 
to get home by eight. | 

But Allan was enjoying himself, and s 
he could not bear the idea of bringing it 
to an end. - 

Like many foolish people, he did no 
think that pleasure, when properly indulse 
in, is good and promotes happiness; but 
when it can only be obtained by neglecting 
a duty it is bad and wicked, and leads to 
unhappiness. 

So when Kate asked him the time he | 
pretended that it was earlier than it really 
was, and said,— 

‘You need not be in such a hurry to ge: 
back, there’s plenty of time.’ iE 

Kenneth was tired, so I wrapped him 10 
a waterproof and laid him on the rug. The 
younger children soon found that the spit 
was not in their play; they continued fo J 
about twenty minutes, and then came 
clustering round us to watch the packing 9 
up of the things. So, notwithstanding | 
Allan’s remonstrance at Kate’s ‘ crossness 
as he called it, we all marched of towards 
the place where the boat had been lett 
expecting that a few minutes of exertial 
would bring us safely home. 

Wonder what was our astonishmett en! 
fright !—the boat was nowhere to be st: 
“Where can it be?’ cried Malcolm. | 

Without the boat we could not possilly 
get home; we were, in fact, imprisoned 0 
the island, and must semain there ut 
help came. What would our mother think 
And our promise must be broken! 

‘Are you sure you fastened the boat 
safely ?’ inquired Kate of Malcolm. | 

‘As certain as that I breathe,’ said he: 
‘it’s some fellow playing a foolish game 
us. Have any of you been playing the 
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boat while we were on the other side of 
the island ?’ ; 

‘What will mother do when we don't 
come home ? Tamafraid to think,’ said Kate. 

‘Well, what are we to do?’ said Mal- 
tolm; ‘we can’t stay here all night.’ 

‘Tam afraid we must do so,’ said Kate, 
‘unless mother finds out and sends for us.’ 

Allan whistled, and walked away with 
his hands in his pockets. He could not 
help feeling that he was partly the cause of 
| ther trouble : he was self-accused of having 
deceived them about the time; and, for 
anything he knew to the contrary, that 
twenty minutes of play had cost them all 
the annoyance. However, he said nothing. 

After some further conversation between 
Kate and Malcolm, they agreed that the 
lest thing we could do was to go back to 
the tent and prepare to wait until help was 
sat us, or, if the worst came, to stay there 
ull morning. 

Poor little Kenneth was getting tired 

' andsleepy,and began crying that he wanted 
‘ to v0 to bed. 
‘This would be thought good fun,’ said 
Maleolm, ‘if we did it from liking; but it 
sa very different thing when we are 
obliged to do it.’ 

‘This is being colonists with a ven- 
Seance!’ said Allan, in no very good hu- 
mour, ‘I don’t mind it in the daytime, 
but at night it is no joke.’ 

They all busicd themselves in preparing 
4couch of dried leaves, with the rug, an 
waterproof, and other things they had 
brought, and placed them under the tree 
where they had been playing in the daytime. 

Kenneth laid down on his sister's lap, 
and Charlie crept close to him, and they 
two, quite tired out, soon fell asleep. We 
eller ones were too much excited to do 
%. After going back to the landing-stage 
again, and returning to divide among us the 
fragments of our feast, we gave up all hope 
of being fetched, although we wondered 
nuch that neither our mother nor the ser- 
Vant had been after us. 

_ At length, even conversation ceased, and 

M a curious group we all dozed and 


nodded, and at last slept. | : 
How long I had slept I know not, but I 
Was suddenly awakened by some drops of 
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water falling on my face. I put out my 
hand—there was more on my dress. I sat 
up: all was dark, and it was raining. I 
remembered at once where we were. Oh, 
dear! what should we do? 

A burst of lightning revealed for a mo- 
ment the whole scene, and as suddenly left 
us in darkness. The heavy thunder burst 
overhead, and rumbled away in the distance. 

We were all on our fect in an instant. 
At the same time a shout arose from the 
river-bank; it was father’s voice. Mal- 
colm shouted in return. We watched a 
Jantern which was bobbing to and fro along 
the bank, then it was reflected in the water, 
and as it neared the island we made our 
way towards it. 

ather was angry, as well he might be, 
but his joy at discovering us all safe 
smothered it for the time. Allan was 
silent, knowing the part he had taken. 
Kenneth and Charlie were still wrapped 
up, and were carried to the boat by my 
father and a man he had brought with him. 

It appeared afterwards that one of the 
men who worked on the farm belonging to 
the landlord of our cottage had come down 
the river just about the time when we 
ought to have been on our way home, and 
seeing the boat and knowing that it had 
no business where it was at that hour, he 
had thoughtlessly (as it turned out) taken 
it in tow and taken it home, little thinking 
that he was thereby imprisoning us. 

My father’s presence was easily ae- 
counted for. The postman brought a letter 
from him to mother to go to meet him, 
with a spring-cart from the farm, at a town 
about five miles away from us, and from 
whence all our provisions had to be ob- 
tained, and he and mother had been de- 
tained there later than they expected, and 
indeed they had only just arrived in time, 
as they thought, to escape the storm which 
they had observed to be brewing all the 
evening. 7 | 

We were all sent to bed at once; our © 
wet clothes were taken down and dried at © 
the kitchen fire: and those who were not 
too tired and sleepy had some hot grucl to 
prevent their taking cold. :. 7 

Father was, as I said, very angry, and 
especially so with.Allan for having kept 
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The little Colonists asleep on the dried leaves. 
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(Translated from “ German of Bechstein.) 


(THERE « once lived a poor old woman, who | she saw a poor sick kitten under a hedge. | 
went into the wood to gather sticks. | It moaned piteously, and the kind woman | 

| 

| 


As she returned laden with a heavy bundle | took it into her apron to carry it home. 
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Iler two little girls came out to meet her, 
and when they saw something alive in her 
apron they asked,— 

‘ Mother, what have you there ?’ 

They begged hard to be allowed to carry 
the kitten home, but the woman was afraid 
they would hurt the little sick creature, and 
she carried it home herself. When they 
had reached the hut she laid it on some 
old clothes, and gave it some milk to drink. 
The kitten recovered in a few days, but 
when it was quite well it suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

When the woman had used up all her 
sticks she went again into the wood. As 
she returned laden with a bundle of sticks 
a fine grand lady stood just in the place 
where the little kitten had Jain. 

She beckoned to the poor woman, and 
threw five knitting-pins into her apron. 
The poor woman thought it rather a use- 
less gift, as she had plenty of knitting-pins 
at home: yet she thanked her, and took 
them with her. Her little girls, too, did 
not care much for the knitting-pins, for 
they had each a set of their own. 

At night they were left on the table, but 
what was their wonder the next morning 
when they beheld a pair of well-knitted 
stockings lying by the side of the knitting- 

ins! The ollowing evening they were 
eft there again, and a second pair lay on 
the table in the morning. 

Then the truth dawned on the poor 
woman. The kitten had been a kind 
fairy, who gave her these wonderful 
knitting-pins as a reward for her kind- 
ness. Every night she put them on the 
table, and every morning they had knitted 
a pair of beautiful stockings. Soon she 
aud the children were well provided. The 
rest of the stockings they sold, and the 
money received for them supplied them 
with many comforts: neither did they ever 
want fod or clothing again. 

This is only a fairy story, but it may 
teach that our kind actions often bring a 
reward when we least expect it. 
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A WINTER-EVENINGS 
TALE, 


- 
we UH, mother! what a gust 
i. that was!’ said Effie Grey, 
i. turning from the window, 
where, with her brother 
Harold, she was watching 
a snowstorm,to Mrs.Grey, 
who was knitting by the 
fire. 

* The snow is all drifting 
this side of the house,’ said 
Harold; ‘it is nearly up 

% to the window sill.’ 

‘Tfit goes on like this we shall be snowed 
in by to-morrow morning,’ said Effie. 

; i hope we shall,’ cried Harold; ‘it 
will be capital fun!’ 

‘Fun?’ repeated Effie, in a tone of some 
alarm. 

‘Well, not for you women, perhaps,’ said 
Harold (Effie was about ten), ‘ but for me 
and father. Of course we must cut & way 
to the stable to feed the pony and the fowls; 
and I shall like being in a state of siege: It 
will be an adventure!’ 

‘What is a state of siege?’ said little 
Maude, putting down her kitten, and sud- 
denly becoming interested. 

‘Well,’ replied Harold, gravely, ‘no one 
will be able to come to the house to bring 
us any food—no milkman, no butcher, 10 
baker °’ 

‘But what shall we do then?’ asked 
Maude, growing alarmed. 

Harold went on in the same grave tone: 
‘First, we shall eat all the bread, meat 
and cheese in the house; then mother will 
give us what she has in her store-room; for 
a few days we shall live on sugar anda, 


an 

‘T shall like that very much,’ said litte 
Maude. 

‘ Will you?’ exclaimed Harold. ‘Let me 
tell you, Maude, when you have lived 00 
three spoonsful of jam for a few days you" 
be dreadfully hungry—so hungry, that you 
will quite enjoy Tabby and the kitten 
When they are devoured’ (here i 
dropped his voice mysteriously) ‘we sha 
oblived to eat Rover.’ ‘ 

Here Rover, who seemed to be asleep 0 


we - - 
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the rug, hearing himself mentioned, faintly 
wareed his tail. 

‘Eat Rover !’ exclaimed Maude, in a 
tone of horror: ‘how cruel! how wicked ! 
Iwould never do such a thing—I would 
starve first! But mother would not allow 
it; would you, mother?’ and in her eager- 
ness the child pulled her mother’s sleeve. 

Mrs. Grey could not help laughing. She 
put down her knitting and took her little 
girlon her lap. ‘Don’t distress yourself, 
Maudie; Harold likes to hear himself talk. 
In our country we don’t have such snow- 
storms as would block up a large house 
like this ; and we have plenty of kind neigh- 
bours to help us. Tabby and Rover are 
quite safe.’ 

‘I wish there were no storms, thouch, 
said Maude, not quite able to shake off her 
alarm at once ;‘ it makes me dreary to hear 
the wind howling so dismally in the pas- 
sages,’ : 

‘Yes,’ said Effie ; ‘and sometimes it sobs 
and wails like any one in pain.’ 

‘We should be very thankful we have 
a warm house and good fires, said Mrs. 
Grey. ‘To how many old and poor people 
such a night as this will bring pain and 
tnal!? 

‘T suppose that was why father went out 
80 early this morning?’ said Effie; ‘he 
wanted to see all the poor people on the 

ommon.’ 

‘He only got home just in time, added 
Harold. ‘Nobody could find his way across 
the Common in this blinding snow.’ 

‘Oh, mother! what should we do if 
father were on the Common now?’ said 
Effie, clasping her hands. 

_*We should pray to God for him,’ said 
little Maude. 

‘True, darling !’ said her mother, kissin 
her: ‘when all other help fails we can stil 
do that? 

There was silence for a little while, then 

rs. Grey said, ‘ Ring for the lamp, Effie ; 
We will have the shutters closed, and then 
it will be more cosy.’ 

‘Oh no, dear mother!’ said Harold, sud- 

enly springing forward. ‘Please not to 
have the lamp yet; let us sit round the fire 
in the twilight, and you will tell us a story 
for a great treat.’ 


‘Yes, do, mother!’ chimed in the other 
two. 

‘Very well,’ said Mrs. Grey. * Draw the 
curtains, then, the.’ 

‘And I will fetch a log, said ILarold, 
running off. 

In a few minutes the children were 
nestling round the blazing fire, eager for 
their expected pleasure. 

‘Becin, dear mother,’ said Harold. 
‘Something horrible, please—a pack of 
wolves; a man-eating tiger; or perhaps a 
grizzly bear would be best!’ 

‘No, no!’ exclaimed little Maude ; ‘ please 
not, mother; don’t tell those horrible things 
when I am just going to bed !” 

‘Be quite easy, Maude,’ said Mrs. Grey. 
‘T don't think I ever tell you horrible 
things. Harold must go to father for 
travellers’ wonders.’ 

‘Couldn’t the story be about little fairies ?’ 
inquired Maude; ‘those dear, wee fairies, 
that live in lilies and foxglove-bells?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ said Effie; ‘fairies come in 
the summer: we want a wintry story. 
know—Pretty Little Perdita, the Wonter 
Evening’s Tale—that would be just the 
thing!’ 

‘No,’ objected Harold, ‘we can read that 
for ourselves. I have read it so often in 
Lamb’s Zales from Shakespeare, I almost 
know it by heart. One of Hans Andersen’s 
stories would be better.’ 

‘But, objected Effie, in her turn, ‘can 
we not read those, too?’ 

‘Let mother choose,’ eaid Maude. |. 

‘Yes,’ said the others, ‘ that will be best : 
for then we shall all three be satisfied.’ 

‘While you were all talking of the storm,’ 
said Mrs. Grey, ‘I was thinking of a truc 
atory I never wearied of hearing grand- 
father tell when I was a little girl; but I 
think I must have told it before to you at 
least, Effie.’ 

‘Never mind if you have, mother. I 
shall like to hear it again.’ 

‘When you were at the Lakes with your 
Uncle Walter,’ said Mrs. Grey, ‘did you 
go to the little valley of Eastdale ? ; 

‘T think not, replied Effie ; ‘I don’t re- 
collect it.’ 

‘No, you did not,’ answered Harold ; 
‘the walk was too far for you: but I went 
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Mrs. Grey relating the Story to her Childien. ) Og le 
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** The poor little things knelt down together and prayed to God.” 
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with uncle and Archie. It is a lonely little 
valley; but you must pass through Gras- 
mere to reach it, unless you were to take an 
immense walk over the mountains. At the 
upper end there is a second valley, Fair 
Kastdale; uncle said it was very barren, and 
ugly, and rugged, so we did not go to that: 
but as there had been a great dal of rain 
we did go to the “ Force,” in 1. tle East- 
dale. Is not that a curious naine for a 
cataract, mother?’ 

‘A very good one, I think,’ answered 
Mrs. Grey. ‘I am glad you went to Kast- 
dale, as you will be more interested in my 
little story. When you saw it there were 
probably many more cottages than at the 
time of which I am about to speak, in 1808. 
Tt was then thinly peopled by a hardy, indus- 
trious, hospitable race of dalesmen, as 
they are called; and among these a very 
frugal, hard-working couple, John and 
Sarah Green, were greatly respected. The 
man had been married before, and_ his 
children by the former wife were out at 
service, or otherwise settled; by his second 
wife he had six little children, three or four 
of whom went regularly to the parish school 
at Grasmere: they were well brought up, 
and were obedient and affectionate, es- 
poey Agnes, the eldest, a most helpful 
ittle maiden, barely nine years old. A 
scattered population, working hard for daily 
bread, did not, as you may suppose, very 
often meet for a festive gathering, so that 


when a sale took place of household fur-— 


niture, the inhabitants of all the hamlets far 
and near gave themselves a holiday, and 
flocked to it. There was a supply of beer, 
if not of food, for all who came; and with 
the peasants and small farmer class there 
would be now and then a sprinkling of 
gentry, who came, perhaps, more to see 
their humble neighbours than for any other 
reason. 

‘One day, in the winter of which I am 
speaking, there was a sale at Langdale 
Head, to which George and Sarah Green 
went, either for the sake of the holiday or 
because they wanted to buy some articles 
of furniture. ‘he weather was severe and 
threatening, but by taking a short cut over 
the hills (if no mist came to mislead them), 
a walk of about six miles would bring them 
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to Lanedale Head. They succeeded in 
doing this, and, in spite of the cold and 
snow, they found a good gathering of old 
acquaintances and strangers. When the 
time came for separating, which was not 
till after sunset, George and Sarah Green 
proposed to return over the hills the way 
they came. This was thought to be so 
dangerous, all advised them not to do it. 
However, amid the bustle and desire to de- 
art before darkness had set in, the Greens 
eft without any one being quite sure which 
way they had decided upon; and here for 
the present we will leave them, and look at 
the six little children, who had been left in 
the charge of Agnes. 

‘ After their early supper of porridge—for 
they did not take tea as we do — they clus 
tered round the peat-fire, listening rather 
fearfully to every sound—the wind rattling 
the casements and moaning round the 
cottage, the strange noises that came from 
the hills, and longing for the return of their 
parents, and, small as they were, full of un- 
easiness and dread at their long absence. 
Tre two least, one on Agnes’s lap and one 
on the floor, fell asleep, but the others kept 
awake—from seven til] twelve ——’ 

‘Oh, mother, how late!’ cried Maude. 
‘T never sat up till twelve in my life!’ 

‘Please don’t interrupt, Mande, said the 
other children, eagerly. ‘Go on, dear 
mother !’ 

‘When the clock struck twelve, Agnes 
said they had better go to bed. They obeyed, 
without a murmur ; but first, the poor little 
things knelt down together and prayed to 
God that He would take care ‘of ther 
parents, and send them safely home. When 
Agnes had helped her little flock # 
bed, made up the peat-fire, and seen 
all was safe, she went to bed herself, but 
not to sleep. All the stories she had ever 
heard of people being lost, and erishing 
in the snow, came into her mind. Alas: 
they were only too common. She Wa 
much afraid of the tramps and make 
believe sailors, who sometimes came beg- 
ging to the cottages in the valleys; but 
she comforted herself with the thought 
that none of these would be likely to come 
near them in such severe weather. At 
last, to her consolation, the moon ap 


. 
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from behind the cloudg, and amid her many 
prayers, and hopes, and fears, poor little 
Agnes fell asleep. She did not awake till 
ate in the morning, when she saw to her 
dismay that it was snowing heavily, and 
must have been doing so for many hours. 
‘She got up very quictly, so as not to 
disturb the others, who were still sleeping, 
and came down to prepare their break- 
fast, and to make the house as clean and 
tidy as her mother would have done. By- 
and-by the little ones were waslicd and 
eased. 
‘Again they knelt together to pray that 
d would take care of their parents, and 
then Agnes gave them their breakfast. 
When the children saw how heavily the 
sow was falling, they comforted each other 
with the thought that their father and 
mother must have stayed allnight at Lang- 
dale: but as the day wore on this hope 
aded away, for surely, if their mother had 
stayed, George Green, who was an active, 
dever man, and had scen good service as a 
wldier, would have found some means of 
pang back to his little children. Again 
y were beset by doubts and fears; 
and at last they held a little council among 
themselves, as to what they had better do, or 
Indeed could do. If they could only get into 
rasmere, and let some kind fieighbour know 
of their trouble! But, alas! this was impos- 
sible; they could not leap the brook that hem- 
med in the cottage, and the wooden bridge 
Was unsafe, for there was a hole inthe planks 
iarge enough to let a small child through, 
and this from the drifting of the snow 
Would be hidden. Agnes, too, who had so 
wonderfully become their little mother, felt 
what the others did not, that starvation was 
almost staring them in the face, that is, if 
the snow did not speedily abate, for she 
had already looked into the meat-tub and 
found the stock was very small. They had 
some milk which had been bought the day 
ore, and this she scalded to make it keep 
tr. They had a cow in the shed, but 
It was not well, and was giving very little 
milk, However, they decided she must be 
cared for, and fortunately, though the 
Cottare was snowed up at the front, they 
Could still get out at the back. Agnes, 
taking her two little brothers with her, got 
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into the loft over the shed, and there they 
managed with great difhiculty, for their 
arms were small and weak, to get some 
hay into the rack; enough, they hoped, to 
make the cow comfortable for that night. 
Then they went to the stack of peat, and 
brought a good heap into the back-kitchen, 
Agnes deciding that a good fire must be 
kept up for their comfort, as well as for 
the necessary cooking ; lastly, she examined 
the potatoes, which were kept in a heap of 
bracken, and of these she brought in a 
smal] quantity—not too many, as she thought 
they would not keep so well in the house. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER 
BIRD ; 
OR, THE PRISONER LET FREE, 


TITTLE GIRL. 
H, little bird, little bird, what do you say? 
Chirp, chirp, in your cage all day ? 
I wish you'd come out and with me play. 
I think it is cruel and very wrong 
That you should have been a prisoner so long. 


BIRD. 
Oh, little girl, so good and kind, 
J’d play all the day and never mind; 
But I have.a husband waiting for me 
In a nest at the top of an old willow-tree. 
I'd come to your window and sing every day, 
Oh, do let me out, little maiden, I pray! 


LITTLE GIRL. 

Poor little birdie! I must let you free, 

Whatever may the consequence be; 

Then you to your dear husband can fly 

And flit about under the bright blue sky: 

Give him my love, and tell bim from me, 

To remember the little girl under the tree. 
H. M.S. 


LITTLE JOHN'S FIND. 


A TRUE STORY. 


A LITTLE office-boy was walking down 

a quiet, dull street in the City of Lon- 
don, when he spied a folded blue paper 
lying at his feet. He picked it up and 
opened it, but being very ignorant and 
simple could make nothing of it, save that 
it looked Jike the money papers his master 
the lawyer had to do with. 
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The little Girl and her Bird. 
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‘Give you a shilling for it!’ said a bigger 
lad, looking over his shoulder. 

A shilling! that would be a fortune to 
little John. Ife was nearly handing over 
the paper to the boy and accepting the re- 
ward when he stopped. The bit of paper 
was not his own. Some one had lost it. 
He had no right to scll it. He sighed 
heavily. 

‘I can’t Iet you have it; it’s not mine,’ 
said poor little John. ‘I must take it to 
lnaster,’ 

‘Aye, and he'll give you nothing for 
your pains,’ growled the bigger lad. 
‘Come, don’t be a fool! LILere’s eighteen- 
pence.’ 

John stared in amaze. Eichteenpence 
would pay the rent for a whole week. 
But no: he came of honest parents; he 
had been to school and church. Heturned 
very red, and clasping the precious paper 
ran away from his tempter. Straight 
down the street, up the narruw entry, and 
in at the dull door with the many names 
painted on the lintel. 

‘I found this, sir, in the street, please,’ 
he panted out to his master; and then he 
stood quietly waiting while the lawyer 
unfolded the paper and carefully read it 
through. 

‘All right, John,’ he said; ‘go back to 
your work.’ 

Was John sorry, then, he had lost 
that cighteenpence? No; he would have 
liked it, certainly; but then it would not 
have been honestly come by. And now 
master would be sure to see that the paper 
reached its owner. 

At six o'clock, Just as little John was 
thinking of leaving the office, his master 
called him. 

A strange gentleman was in the room, 
who patted him on the head, called him an 
honest lad, and gave him a whole golden 
sovercign for his own. 

The paper was worth 200/., and was 
made payable to the bearer; so it it had 
fallen into dishonest hands the owner would 
certainly have Jost every farthing of it. As 
it was, the started off immediately on re- 
ceiving the telegram from the lawyer, 
speedily arriving at the office, and gladly 
rewarded little John. 
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I Ieave you to imagine little John’s 
delicht. 

‘‘Lhis 13 better than eighteenpence,’ he 
said, with dancing cyes. And then the 
story of his temptation in the street came 
out. 

Such virtue as little John’s is not always 
rewarded in this world, but when it is it 
makes a very pleasant surprise. H. A.F. 
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THE DOLL-TREE. 
(Suggested by a Child’s Talk.) 


AST night as I lay in bed 
I dreamt—ah ! ‘twas sad to see— 
‘That all the poor dolls in the town were dead, 
Save one that belonged to me! 


And oh, how the children cried! 
The girls, and even the boys; 
For dolls are better than all beside, 

The dearest of all the toys. 


But I had one dolly yet, 

My beauty all made of wax, 
With cheeks like roses, and eyes like jet, 
- And hair hke yellow flax. 


There came a voice in my sleep, 
That filled me with fear and pain,— 
‘You must plant adollin the ground so deep, 
And the dolls will come back again !’ 


Mine was the last one left, 
‘The only doll in the town; 
I could not bear to be so bereft, 
And my tears came trickling down, 


I hid my dolly away, 
Down in an old oak chest: 

But somehow I neither could sing nor play, 
But grew as sad as the rest. 


Then I began to look 
Yor something I cared for less; 

I said, ‘I will plant my picture-book, 
No one will ever guess!’ 


But no, it was all in vain, 
Though a great deep hole I made, _ 
And planted my book, and put earth again 
On the top of it with my spade. 


Then I tried my musical cart, 
And even the chain of gold 

I had, with a locket shaped like a heart, 
The day I was five years old. 
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But all was no use, and oh! 
With a pang I shall ne’er forget, 
I took my doll that I treasured so, 
And buried my darling pet, 


One little shoe and sock 
Just sticking above the ground; 

For I thought, ‘ If I see just a bit of a frock 
I shall know she is safe and sound |’ 


But even that might not be; 
And so, with a heart full sore, 

I covered her up so carefully 
That Dolly was seen no more. 


Scarce was she out of sight, 
In the dark cold ground below, 
When all at once in the sunshine bright 
The doll-tree began to grow. 


Now clapping their hands with glee, 
The children came in like a flood: 

For, lo and behold! on my wondrous tree, 
The dollies were out in bud. 


And when the flowers came out 
They were dolls of every hue, 

In frocks with ribbons all trimmed about, 
Purple, and pink, and blue. 


There were dollies large and small, 
Dollies both dark and fair, 

Blue eyes and black eyes ; enough for all, 
Plenty, and still to spare. 


And now so gay were we 
As we plucked our fairy fruit, 

I bad quite forgotten—it seemed to me— 
The poor old doll at the root. 


* * * * * 
* And now, dear mother, tell 
What you think of my funny dream: 
You can always make things out so well, 
Howsoever strange they seem.’ 


‘My darling, it seems to me 
You'll read it yourself some day, 

When the days are past of your childish glee, 
‘And toys are all put away. 


For even when games are done, 
And task-books laid on the shelf, 

There’s one dolly we keep—our only one— 
A dolly whose name is Self. 


And sometimes we come to hear 
Of others’ hearts that are sad, 

And we long and strive, just as you did, dear, 
To make the wan faces glad. 
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There’s nothing will do instead, 
However good it may Le; 

For only in Self given up and dead 
Is the seed of Charity. 


Do my words sound hard, my dear ? 
They ll be clearer by-and-by: 

God grant my darling a heart to hear, 
And obey Him faithfully.’ F. W. 


A STORY 
ABOUT A CAT. 


‘GENTLEMAN living at 

4 theseaside had somepoultry, 

of which he was very fond. 

He had also a cat who de- 

stroyed the chickens, so that 

at last he told his servant to 

drown it, saying that he 

must take the cat a long 

way off, put a weight rounc 

its neck, and throw it into 

the sea. ‘This was all] done. 

The cat was carried to a 

lace a long way from her 

ome, a brick was tied round 

her neck, and she was 

thrown into the sea, and no one ever ex- 
pected to see her again. : 

However, at the end of five days she 
appeared at her master’s door, in a miser- 
able plight, half dead for want of food, and 
with the string and a piece of the brick 
round her neck. Her kind master had not 
the heart to send the poor thing away, so 
he told the servants to feed and take care 
of her. Whether she killed any more 
chickens or not I cannot tell you, as this 
is all I heard. But I know that what I 
have told you is quzte true. | 

They say cats become very fond of 
places, and we know that animals when 
sent even a long way off from places where 
they once lived, have a strange power of 
finding their way back again. But it is 
wonderful to think of the poor cat having 
strength to get out of the water. 

M. H. F. D. 
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“At the end of five days she appeared at her master’s door.” 
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FIDELITY OF CATS. 


=9' OR three years we kept two 

(fine cats, but finding then that 

they would not agree, we sent 

one to a friend at a distance 

of five or six miles. Before 

he had been a week in his 

new abode he ran away, and, 

except that he was seen by 

a neighbour after a few days, 

had not been heard of for six 

months. At the end of that 

time we saw him in the garden 

with our cat, and brought him 

into the house. He immediately seemed 
to recognise all his old friends, and took 
possession of his fayourite place, the top of 
a sofa, where he always sat during meal- 
times. I think the fact of his returning 


after so long a period proves that cats re- 
tain affection both for people and a 


THE PICNIC. 
——9—— 


, OB, Kate, and their cousin 

\i Ned, started one fine sum- 

“ee” *\ mer’s day on a donkey-ride 

6 =). 2) \ to a fir-wood about four 

»\) miles off. Mother and 

J) nurse went too, but not on 

donkeys: they sat in a 

funny yellow cart drawn 

by Old Joseph, a very 

oar & steady donkey. In_ the 

cart was a basket covered with a cloth; 

for you must know they were going to 

a picnic, and I never heard of a picnic 
without a basket. 

The road lay along a common beside the 
sca, full of sand-hills, and ups and downs, 
and more than once Bob (who was always 
unlucky) fell over the donkey’s head into a 
sand-hole. Indeed I forgot to say that 
his first effort to mount was followed by 
a fall, for he jumped on in so lively a 
atyle that he flew over the donkey’s back, 
an alighted on the ground at the other 
side. 

Iiowever, in spite of accidents, and in 


“wood at last. 


the highest spirits, they reached the fir 
The donkeys were allowed 
to graze; the children rushed about, up and 
down the banks; and mother and nurse 
prepares to spread the cloth. 

Iow the children scampered ! how they 
darted in and out among the tall larches as 
they played hide-and-seek ! 

At last mother’s whistle sounded—a well- 
known signal —and all ran to the dell, 
where the cloth was spread. 

And now you shall see what had been in 
the basket. 

First, there wasa pigeon-pie ; secondly, a 
piece of cold roast beef; thirdly, a plun- 
cake ; fourthly,a raspberry-tart ; and many 
other good things besides. - 

‘ How splendid it is to get dinner outof 
doors!’ said Bob, sitting down opposite the 
raspberry-tart. 

“May [have something to drink, mother? 
I'm so thirsty’ said Kate. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said mother; whilea 
loud pop was heard behind a bush. What 
was that? Nurse comes forward with a 
bottle of gin ver-beer. 

Fiz, fiz! How it froths over as she pours 
it out into the little tumblers! Another 
and another bottle follow. 

I don’t know how long they would have 
sat there if the donkey-boys had not been 
seen peeping down into the dell from be 
hind the trees. 

‘I think those poor boys and the old man 
want some dinner, too,’said the kind mother. 
‘You may call them down, and we will go 


_and mind the donkeys.’ 


And now all had gone well so far; andall 
would have gone well to the end if three 
boys, whom the children knew, had 20 
come up at this moment. These bots, 
whose names were Dick, Fred, and Harry 
Brown, were much older than our three 
little friends. 

‘Hullo, Ned! what are you after here? 
I vote we play at hare-and-hounds,’ said 
Dick. 

‘We must ask mother, first,’ says Kate, 
with a serious face. ; 

‘Run, then; and bring some paper with 
you to tear up.’ 

I suppose all boys and girls know howa 
paper-chase, or hare-and-hounds, is played 
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One or two of the party are hares, and. 


start a few minutes before the others. The 
hares carry a bag full of paper with them, 
all torn into smal! pieces, and they drop a 
piece or two every now and then, to show 
the hounds which way thcy have taken. 
This paper is the scent. | 

Well, mother gave leave, on condition 
that the chase should not bea long one. 
‘For it is three o'clock,’ she said, ‘and 
we must start for home soon.’ 

‘T’ve often been here before,’ said Dick ; 
‘and I know all the paths through the wood 
quite well.’ 

They then set to work, and tore up the 
sandwich-paper for the scent, and putting 
itinto the bag that had held the biscuits, 
Dick and Ned started off as hares. 

They ran first by a well-beaten path 
through the wood, dropping the paper every 
now and then. Dick then said, ‘ Conte out 
of the wood and over the common; we can 
Rt back into the wood by a short cut that 

know of before they catch us.’ 

So they struck out on to the common. 

‘Let us keep between the sandhills,’ said 
Dick; ‘that they mayn’t sce us.’ 

After a little while Ned said, ‘Hadn't 
We better go back to the wood now?’ 

Why, you’re not half up to a paper- 
chase!” said Dick : ‘we must use up all our 
paper first.’ 

So they went on till the paper was done, 
and then Dick wrote on a bit of paper, 

Gone back to the wood,’ and stuck it upon 
astek that the hounds might see it, and 
turn back too when they came to it. 

‘It'll be no fun to go back straight across 
the common,’ said Dick ; ‘let's go down to 
the seashore and walk along the sands, it'll 

ever so much shorter. (It really was 
much farther round.) We can throw stones 
Into the water; and perhaps we shall find 
Some crabs.’ 

‘ed, being younger and timid, followed, 
though he did not like it much. They 
Went down tothe shore, getting there guite 
casily, as the banks were low at that part, 
and shelved down, It was very pleasant ; 

‘e sun shone brightly on the water, and 
the sands were firm: but the bovs did not 
hotice that the tide was coming in. 

’resently Dick, who was walking at the 
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edee of the sea, called out, ‘ Here's a crab! 
come and see how funnily he walls.’ 

They took him out of the water and put 
him on the sand, and were so much taken 
up in watching him that they forgot how 
the time was passing, and did not notice 
how fast the tide was gaining upon them. 
By-and-bye Dick looked up. 

‘I say, Ned, we must look sharp, or we 
ehan’t be able to get round the point. 

For they had left the low sandhills be- 
hind, and the part of the shore to which 
they had now come was bounded by high, 
steep cliffs. The tide had been coming in 
steadily while they had been playing, and 
now the sea was not far from the foot of the 
rocks. 

‘We must run for it,’ said Dick, quite 
frightened. 

‘ed began to cry. 

‘Don't blubber, but come on,’ said Dick, 
taking his hand. 

They got near the point ; but already the 
sea was there before them. There was now 
no chance of getting round. 

‘We must climb the cliff,’ said Dick. 

This was easier said than done. The 
cliffs were of chalk, and rose up stceply. 
There was a ledge jutting out of the cliff 
about ten feet up, and if they reached this 
they would be safe. 

‘We must climb,’ again said Dick, shov- 
ing Ned in front of him and pushing him up. 

*There’s a stone sticking out; put your 
foot there, and [ll hold you up till you can 
reach that one next above.’ 

By great efforts—scrambling, pushing, 
their hands and clothes torn by the sharp 
flints—the two boys at last reached thc ledge. 
Only just in time, forthe sea had risen now 
four or five fect at the foot of the rocks. 

Meanwhile, what did the hounds do? 
They followed the paper track through the 
wood and over the common, till they came 
to the notice, ‘Gone back to the wood.’ 

‘We must go back too, then,’ said they ; 
‘the hares will be there already.’ 

So the hounds (Fired, Harry, Bob, and 
Kate, with the donkey-boys) returned 
straight across the common. 

The old man was already collecting 
the donkeys together for the ride home. 
Nurse had washed the plates and repacked 
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the basket, which was once more placed at 
the bottom of the cart. Mother was put- 
ting on her warm shawl. 

* Have you seen nothing of the hares?’ 
eaid Bob. ‘Sce what we found!’ and he 
showed the paper. 

‘ How strange that they haven’t come! it 
is growing late,’ said the mother. 

t was now a quarter to five. The old 
donkey-man came up. 

“We'd best be getting home,’ said he; 

‘it looks like thunder,’ 
What was to be done? It was agreed 
that nurse and Kate should return home 
at once in the cart, Bob riding his donkey 
beside them, the rest of the party waiting 
in the wood. 

‘Is it possible they can have gone down 
to the shore?’ said mother. 

‘Tl run to the edge of the cliff and look 
down along the shore,’ said Fred, and he 
started off. 

As they neared the top of the cliff they 
saw that the tide was high. They made 
for the part above the point and looked 
down. ‘There was the sea, right up to the 
bottom of the cliff, and there was the ledze 
with the two boys standing on it. 

‘Don’t shout,’ said Fred, ‘ or they’ll be 
frightened.’ 

Harry ran back to the wood to tell of 
their being found, while Ired stood as sen- 
tine] on the cliff. 

‘Tl go across the common to where the 
cliffs are low, said old Mike. ‘ITIl get 
down easily, and don’t mind though I wet 
my fect a bit.’ 

By the time the old man reached the 
shore the tide was beginning to turn. Can't 
you fancy how clad ‘Dick and Ned were 
when they saw him coming alone? How 
the sight of him gave them the courage to 
scramble down! How they half slid, half 
tumbled, into his arms, and then crept along 
by the narrow pathway of wet pebbly beach, 
which the sea had now left, to the low sand- 
banks, whick they could climb easily! 

At the top the rest of the party were 
waiting for them. 


I won't describe the scolding they got, 


and which I think they richly deserved. 
But they have never forgotten that day. 
2S. F. 
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w, THE DOG 
ty OF 4 
+ 22: WITH TWO HEADS 


© NCE upon a time there was 
\ a dog with two heads. 
One day the Right Head 
said to the Left Head, 
: Suppose we take a 

_ walk ?’ 
‘By all means,’ said 
2& the Left Head. 
os So they brushed their 
‘heads and combed their 

ears, and set out. 

‘I know a very nice walk,’ said the Right 
Head. ‘ We'll go up the North Road.’ 

‘I know a much nicer one,’ said the Left 
Head. ‘ We'll go down the South Road. 

‘Nonsense! you come north,’ said the 
Right Head. 

‘IT shan’t, then! you come south,’ said 
the Left Head. 

So the Right Head pulled north, and the 
Left Head pulled south; and they both 
pulled so hard that present’y their bod 
came in two, and cach head was left wi 
only half a body and two paws a-piece. _ 

But the worst was that their tail, bemg 
made of bone and strong skin, would not 
come in two, let them pull as they would. 

‘ What a bore our tail is!’ said the Right 
Head. 

‘I wish we could get rid of our tail!’ 
said the Left Head. 

‘Suppose we cut it off,’ said Right Head. 

‘By all means,’ said Left Head. ‘I 
know a butcher down East Street who wil 
lend us a knife.’ 

‘Scissors will cut much better than 4 
knife,’ said Right Head; ‘and I knowa 
cobbler down West Street who has a large 

air.’ 
m I won’t have cur tail eee a great 
blunt pair of scissors,’ said Lett Head 
" ¢ And I’m sure I’ll not have it hacked by 
a rusty old knife,’ said Right Head. 

So Right Head pulled west, and Left 
IIcad pulled east; and they could neither 
eet to the cobbler for his scissors nor to 
the butcher for his knife. 

‘T’ll tell you what,’ said Right Head, 
“suppose we burn our tail off ?’ 


¢ 
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‘By all means, said Left Head. ‘There's 
a@ capital fire in our master’s study.’ So he 
turned to run in at the front-dvor. 

‘Stay ! there’s a much better fire in the 
kitchen,’ said Right Head. So he turned 
to run in at the back-door. 

‘I'm not going to have our tail frizzled 
at the kitchen fire!’ said Left Head. 

‘And I’m sure I’m not gving to get 
myself kicked out of master’s study,’ said 

Right Head. 
| o Right Head pulled towards the back- 
door, and Left Head pulled towards the 
front-door; and they could not get either 
to the kitchen-fire or the study-tre. 

Then Right Head proposed that they 
should rub their tail off, by rubbing it 
against the wall. But this soon made their 
tail so sore that they were both glad to 
stop. Then they tried to twist it off. But, 
unluckily, they were never able to agree 
which way to. twist; and as fast as one 
twisted the other untwisted: so they turned 
and turned till they were so giddy that they 
had to sit still and rest before they could 
think of any new way. 

At leneth Right Head jumped up, and 
said: ‘Tell you what! let’s bite our tail off!’ 

‘To be sure!’ said Left Head. ‘ What a 
stupid you are not to have thought of that 
before, Right Head!’ 

‘Well, then, why did’nt you think of it?’ 
said Right Head. 

So Right Head turned right round and 
gave a snap at their tail, and Left Head 


turned round and gave a snap, too. But. 


they were both in such a hurry and snapped 
so sharply that, instead of snapping off their 
tail, they snapped each other’s noses off ; 
and very foolish they looked with only half 
a body and two pews a-piece, and both their 
noses snapped off. 

And just then there came by a dog with 
one head, who burst out laughing at them, 
and asked what had happened. . 

Then the Two Heads burst out crying, 
and told him the whole story from begin- 
ning to end—from the time when they 
agreed to take a walk to the time when 
they snapped each other’s noses off. 

Then the Dog with One Head crossed his 
paws, and held his one head on one aide, 
and looked very wise; and he said :— 
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‘My dear friends,—I sce quite plainly 
that all your trouble comes from trying to 
go two ways at once. Now if you'll take 
my advice, you'll do as I do. I'm going a 
walk along the North Road to-day; and 
to-morrow I shall go a walk down the South 
Road. And I advise you to pick up your 
noses and do the same.’ 

So the Two Heads began to see that 
this would be the best way. And they 
picked up their noses, and trotted awa 
along the North Road after the Dog with 
with One Head. . 

And, luckily, there lived a very clever 
Nose-mender up the North Road, who 
sewed both their noses on again. 

And next day, when they took their walk 
along the South Road, they met a Body- 
mender, who sewed their body together 
again. 

But the stitches showed as long as they 
lived; and whenever any little dogs in that 
country couldn’t agree among themselves 
their parents always said to them :— 

‘ Now take care, puppies, how you split! 
or you may come to have to be sewn to- 
po again, like the Stitched-up Dog with 

wo Heads.’ F. E. P. W. 


SO TIRED! 


T is our dear little Lily, 
Weary with overmuch play; 
She has been all day in the sunshine, 
In meadows sweet with hay. 


And now the day is over, 
And the evening hymn is sung, 

And she droops in the arms of her father, 
‘Good night’ on her prattling tongue. 


He lovingly looks on her winsome face, 
Then he carries her up the stairs, 

And clasps her close in his fond embrace, 
With a heart brimful of prayers. 


Prayers that a stronger Father 
Will shield from earthly harms, 

And keep the beautiful darling 
In His everlasting arms; 


Will send His guardian angels 
Around her watch to keep, 
And bring ber dreams of Heaven 
Through all the hours of sleep. 
RowLanD Bxown. 
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A WINTER-EVENING’'S TALE. 
OMG Ty WAS (Concluded from p. 155.) 
fW/< HEY were all three glad 


S) to be indoors again, 
< for the light was fading, 
“> and it felt gloomy and 
J lonely. 
“Then Agncs locked 
and barred the doors, 
put cloths at the bottom 
4 VOR ay of the front door and 
U<—Y the lattice-window, for 
Hy the snow found its way 
in through the chinks, wound up the eight- 
day clock, as she was not sure when her 
mother had last done so, and then made 
their evening meal, giving all but the two 
least rather short allowance, as she did not 
know how long it might be before they 
could get another supply; and then the 
oor little things again clustered round the 
re, where Agnes did her best to amuse 
them: but she thought it better to put the 
two sleepy little ones early to bed that night, 
she and the three elder children sitting up 
later, and praying torether more earnestly 
than ever for their missing parents.’ 

‘Oh, mother! what a dear little girl she 
was!’ interrupted Effie. ‘And to think 
she was only nine, a year younger than I 
am! Inever should have thought of half 
the things she did—a grown-up person 
could not have done more. 

Harold said nothing. Like many joyous, 
high-spirited boys, he was very tender- 
hearted; and his deepest feelings were 
touched at the thought of the dcsolate 
little ones. 

‘Agnes was a heroine, though she was 
far from suspecting it,’ said Mrs. Grey. 
‘Trial brought out her good qualities 
in a wonderful way: her thoughtful, 
motherly care and tenderness for her in- 
fant brother and sisters, are more touching 
than anything of the kind I ever heard of. 
On the second day there was no improvement 
in the weather; the children tried to per- 
guade themselves that their parents must be 
in some sheepfold or shed: surely God would 
hear their prayers and bring them back 


Aim \ wT 


before night? The three were half dis- | 
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posed to murmur at their small share of 
porridge, for they were hungry ; but when 
Agnes told them she had found some flour 
in a jar, and would make them some 
cakes when the morning’s work was done, 
they were quite contented. 

‘This was a very happy thought, for the 
watching of the process, the baking on the 
hearth, the eating by turns, and playing 
with them, beguiled several hours; then, 
with the usual children’s amusements of 
keeping shop and making houses with the 
chairs, they got through the second day 
pretty well, poor Agnes keeping her own 
fears in the background ‘as much as she 
could, in her most unselfish desire to supply 
her mother’s place, and to keep the tny 
ones from fretting. 

‘On the third day came a gleam of hope. 
Agnes saw from her bedroom window in 
the morning that the snow-drifts were 
shifting; the wind had changed during the 
night, and the cold was less intense. 
The bridge still could not be passed, 
but the tops of some of the low walls were 
visible, and here and there a patch of 
green. Do you remember the walls that 
separate the tields in the north ?’ 

‘Yes, mother,’ said Harold; ‘they are 
built of rough stones just loosely put to- 
gether without any mortar.’ 

‘So ugly ?’ exclaimed Effie; ‘ our hedge- 
rows are far prettier.’ 

‘True, continued Mrs. Grey. ‘ However, 
the stone walls stood little Agnes in goo 
stead. By the middle of the day she re 
solved to try to make her way to ther 
nearest neichbours in Grasmere. She took 
her two brothers with her to the brow of 
the hill; then sending them home, the 
hardy child, carefully walking on the top 
of the walls, reached a sheltered part, where 
the snow was less deep: thence she 8002 
made her way to the cottage, where sbe 
was welcomed with equal kindness and 
surprise: but her long-pent-up feelings 
now gave way; she burst into an agony 0 
sobs and tears, and for some time could not 
speak. You may imagine with what dis- 
may, nay, horror, her listeners looked at 
each other, when she said they had not 
seen their father and mother since the day 
of the Langdale sale. 
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‘They said all they could to comfort her ; 
the men promised instant scarch should be 
made for her parents; the kind-hearted 
woman gave her a bag of meal and as 
/much food as she could carry home to the 
little ones; and they agrced to come to 
her before bed-time, and tell her what was 
the result of their scarch: but they did not 
attempt to buoy her up with false hopes. 

‘The sad tidings swiftly sped through 
, Grasmere, and in a short time all the able- 
bodied men had collected and started on 
their kindly task ; there were no less than 
y or sixty, and they went in little bands, 
- that they might be able to help each other 
In case of need. By nightfall a neighbour 
came to tell the lonely children that no 
trace of their parents had as yet been found. 
A second day was equally unsuccessful, for 

e seekers kept in the main to the longer 
road, not imagining for a moment that the 
| poor Greens would have attempted to cross 
the hills—or rather mountains—in such 
dangerous weather. 

efore starting on the third day the 
men held a consultation as to the best 
Ieans of procceding. It was agreed that 
ey should explore the hills in small com- 
panies, taking with them plenty of saga- 
- Gous dogs, and guns or pistols, with which 
‘| Wey might signal to each other in case of 
_ Success. It was a very anxious time for 
€ wives and mothers; the deep snow- 
ifts, the mists, and the unsettled state of 
the weather, made the work of the men as 
angerous as it was painful; and one can- 
not admire too much the unselfish kindness 
of these dalesmen, who, dependent on 
daily labour for their bread, gave up every 
hour of daylight, day after da , Without a 
Murmur or hope of reward, from mere 
| love and pity for the poor little orphans— 
for such they had now been for six days, or 
Seven, I forget which. 

At last, repeated shouts and firing of 
suns conveyed to Grasmere the tidings 
that the bodies were found. That of 

€orge Green was lying at the foot of a 
Precipice ; that of the wite wrapped in her 

usband’s greatcoat on the summit, not 
Many yards from the edee. They had 
evidently been overtaken by one of the thick 
Mountain mists, had lost their way, and as 


is commonly the case, had turned, so that 
every step was taking them further from 
home. 

‘Judging by the foot-prints, it was sup- 
posed that, finding himself completely igno- 
rant of his whereabouts, George Green had 
gone forward a little to explore, and had 
suddenly fallen down that sheer descent. 
There were no traces of struggle in the 
snow, so the fall had probably killed him 
at once—one can only hope the poor wife 
had not long to wait in despair for his 
return; the intense cold must soon have 


brought on that numbness and sleep from 


which there is no awaking.’ 

‘Oh, mother!’ said Effie; ‘how dread- 
ful it was for her to be alone on the moun- 
tain, waiting for her husband to come back, 
and thinking, perhaps, of her poor little 
children! J wonder if she thought what a 
dear little mother Agnes would make?’ 

‘T cannot tell,’ replied Mrs. Grey. ‘No 
doubt she prayed earnestly to God, for she 
was a very loving mother, and He would 
comfort her; still the manner of her death 
was, aS you say, very dreadful. The fune- 
ral could not take place till a week after 
the bodies were found, for Green’s children 
by his former wife had to be written to 
and summoned from their various homes. 
They all wished to attend it; so, indeed, did 
the whole population of Grasmere. It 
must have been'a most touching sight, for 
the little children walked, or were carried, 
as chief mourners, and the day was serene 
and lovely, in strange contrast to the 
weather of the previous weck. The grave 
was, or rather is, in Grasmere churelyard, 
and if you go there again you can, if you 
please, find it out.’ 

‘Who took care of the little children, 
mother?’ inquired Maude. 

‘ After, and indeed before the funeral, so 
many kind-hearted people in Grasmere and 
Rydale came forward and offcred to take 
charge of one or two, that the difficulty was - 
to choose for the best. ‘The twins, who 
had never been apart from their birth, 
were not separated now. The other four 
were adopted into different households, 
so that they could meet at school and 
church, and their strong family affection 
be kept up. ‘The Wordsworths took the 
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Mrs. Wordsworth and Agnes's Sister. 
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warmest interest in them, and showed 
them every possible kindness. ‘The poet 
opencd a subscription for them.’ 

. Here Ife leant over to Maude, and 
whispered, ‘ We are seven !’ 

‘I know,’ replied Maude, nodding. 

Mrs. Grey went on: ‘He wrote to so 
many of his friends, and the case excited 
so much interest, that a good sum of money 
was soon collected. In some way the sad 
story reached the ears of the Queen, who 
with the princesses was so much charmed 
with the motherly conduct of little Agnes, 
that they sent a handsome donation.’ 

‘The Queen is always kind to little 
children, isn’t she, mother?’ asked 
Maude. 

‘Yes, dear,’ replied her mother. ‘But 
this was not our good Queen Victoria, but 
her grandmother, Queen Charlotte, and 
the princesses were her aunts. ‘There was 
enough money for the education and 
clothing of all the children, and plenty to 
keep in the bank to apprentice the boys 
when they were old enough, and to fit 
out the girls for service. A few years 
afterwards Mrs. Wordsworth took the 
second girl into her nursery, to train as a 
nurse.’ 

‘And Agnes, mother,’ asked Harold, 
‘what became of her?’ 

‘Miss Wordsworth was very fond of 
her, and it was to her that Agnes told all 
the little details of their sad week ; but I 
am sorry to say I can tell you no more of 
any of the children. I was not older than 
Efiic, when grandmother’s health became 
so delicate that, for her sake, we went to 
hve in the south of France, where we stayed 
for several years; our home in the north 
wads let, and we never returned there. 
Uncle Walter has not been there very 
long, but I think perhaps through him we 
might trace out something more about the 
Greens, who, if they are alive now, must be 
old people.’ 

‘Pcrhaps Agnes is a grandmother by 
this time,’ observed Effie. ‘She may be 
telling her story this very stormy night to 
a lot of little grandchildren.’ 

‘Possibly,’ said Mrs. Grey, smiling. 

‘Mother,’ said Harold, ‘don’t you think 
that little yirl you used to take us across thie 
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common to see, in the summer, was some 
thing like Agnes?’ 

‘I know,’ exclaimed Effie, eagerly. ‘ Es 
ther Mortimer, who took such care of the 
little ones while her mother was in the hos- 
pital, and kept the cottage so neat and clean, 
and cooked her father’s supper, and mended 
the clothes.’ 

‘ Rather is a very good girl,’ replied Mrs. 
Grey; ‘one of our best: but she is at least 
three years older than Agnes was, and that 
makes a great difference: nor do I think 
she was equal to Agnes in tenderness and 
gentleness,’ 

‘But, mother,’ replied Effie, ‘ perhaps a 
Hes trial, like that of Agnes, would make 

{sther as good.’ 

‘My dear Icffie,’ answered her mother, 
‘as a rule, trials and sorrows do not make 
characters; rather, they test them—that is, 
bring out the good or bad qualities they have.’ 

‘T don’t quite understand, mother,’ said 
Effie, looking puzzled. 

‘I will try and explain,’ continued Mr. 
Grey. ‘If Agnes had been a selfish and 
undutiful child, do you think she would have 
acted as she did in that sad week ?’ 

‘I suppose not,’ answered Effie. 

‘No doube, continued Mrs. Grey, ‘the 
necessity for action and the presence of 
danger (for there was the danger of starva- 
tion if the storm went on) sharpened her 
faculties, quickened her intelligence and 
foresicht; but it was because she was 
already unselfish, loving, and dutiful, that 
she did a mother’s part by her infant 
brothers and sisters so beautifully. Her 

reat trial did not, as you express it, “‘ make 
1er good,” but it tested her, brought out 
the good qualities thit were already in her. 
Do you understand ?’ 

‘IT think so, mother,’ answered Effie. 

At this moment a nurse brought in two 
little ones, and the talking was for still more 
welcome prattle. 

‘Thank you, dear mother, for your story, 
said the three elder children. 

‘Let us,’ said Inffie, ‘ call it our 
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liked quite as much to run about those 
large rooms as to go out of doors, and it 
was much better Mak being in the street; 
and he soon grew fat and well, and his eye 
got better every day. 

His mother was very poor, and had to be 
out all day working, and. she could not take 
as much care of him, or give him as much 
nice food as he had in the hospital; and 
poor little Martin liked much better being 
where he felt so warm and safe than in his 
own poor home. He used to say he would 
never go away, and I am afraid that when 
the day came for him to leave the hospital 
he cried very much; but I think his mother 
meant to send him to a good school, where 
T hope he would learn to pad up a good 
and wise man, and to lead a useful and 
happy life. M. H. F. D. 


LITTLE MARTIN. 


OU know that when people 
are very poor they cannot 
always afford to pay a 
doctor to come and see 
them when they are ill, 
or to buy physic; and 
even if they are not very 
poor, their houses may 
not be large enough, or 
their friends may be too 
busy, for them to be taken as much care of 
as is good for one who is ill. So kind and 
rich people have built large houses, called 
Hospitals, where those who need it can go 
to be nursed and taken care of. 

I used to go very often to an hospital 
where was a little boy called Martin. He 
was only three years old, and he had some- 
thing the matter with one of his eyes. 
E-very day the doctor used to drop some- 
thing into his eye which hurt him very 


A NEWS-BOY IN ROME. 


ERE he _ is—the spite seal 
his voice every bit as shrill as his 
little brother’s on the London pavements: 


Ellen seated him on a chair, that he might | Z’/éalve, or the Times,—the name doesn’t 


be all ready. Very soon the doctor would 
come in, and Nurse Ellen would go up to 
Martin and hold his eye wide open, while 
the doctor dropped something into it from 
a bottle he held in his hand. Martin used 
to squeeze up his face, but he never cried 
or said a word. Was he not a brave little 


oy? 

i once took him a Noah’s Ark. It was 

ut a poor one, only Noah and his wife, 
and very few animals; but as Martin had 
never seen one before he was very much 
pleased with it, and used to play with it a 
great deal. 

Martin was very happy in the hospital. 
Nurse Ellen was kind to him, and he 
used to run about after her all day long. 
He was very fond of having what he called 
a ‘butty.’ One day when I was there he 
said to Nurse Ellen, — 

‘ Will you please to give me a butty ? 

Icould not think what that was till I saw 

er go to a cupboard and cut him a piece 
of bread and butter, and spread it over with 
treacle. Did you ever have a butty ? 

The rooms were so large and airy that 
Martin never cared if it were wet, for he 


make much difference in the young rogues. 
They are just a trifle happier, I think, in 
Rome than in London; since the papers 
sold, and work over for the moment, the 
kind Italian sun always makes a warm 
corner for these little outcasts to bask in, 
while in our country the poor street Arabs 
feel the cold sorely at times. But better 
times are coming, we trust, for all destitute 
children ; since even in Rome ragged schools 
are opened, where dark-eyed waifsand strays 
are gathered together and are made happier 
and better by the mere discovery that there 
are pone in the world who care for them 
and long to du them good. H. A. F. 

SA 

NOTICE. 

Our Readers will be pleased to learn that 
we have resolved to enlarge the PRIZE, and thus 
give them a larger quantity of fieading, Paper 
and Pictures, for One Penny. The New Prize 


for January, 1876, will be ready early in 


December, and with it willbe GIvEN a pretty 
coloured picture, ‘THE Story-TELLER.’ 
Will our orp friends try to procure NEW 


Jricnds for our New Prize? 
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DICK’S DINNER. 


EAR little Dickie, come hop down here, 
From your perch on that tree so brown 
and bare; 
All your pretty companions with summer are 
flown, 


And poor little Robin is left alone. 


The cold cold snow falls fast and thick 

On your feathery coat, my poor little Dick! 
But God made the coat, and it’s warmer maybe 
Than we may quite think in that leafless tree. 


See at my window, Dick, how I've spread 

All about dainty crumbs of soft white bread, 
For your dinner, my birdie; and every day 
You'll always find some, if you come this way. 


‘Pick! pecky! pick!’ how I love the sound 

Of your sharp little beak on the frosty ground ! 

Then yoursweet ‘chirrup twee!’ as away you fly, 

I’m sure it means ‘Thank you! good-bye, 
good-bye !’ 


Come then, my blithe little birdie dear, 

And eat the nice dinner I’ve spread for you 
here; 

Then off to your tree you can flutter away, 
And sing us your song through the winter day. 


Mary C. RowsE.u. 


THE STORY OF JACK, 
WHO WANTED TO SEE A GOBLIN. 


«HERE once lived a little 
boy—Jack, who had read so 
much of fairies and goblins 
that his little brain was quite 
full of them; and he fancied 
if he could but make the 
acquaintance of one goblin 
he should be oP y for all 
his life. He ha eet run- 
ning in the fields all the 
afternoon, gathering butter- 
cups and daisies, and sweet-smelling clover. 
The rich perfume at length made him very 
sleepy, and he sat down in the long grass. 

‘ t should like to see a goblin,’ eaid he, 
as he laid his head down amongst the 
buttercups. | 

Anda goblin he did see—the funniest 


No. XII. 


little man darted suddenly up before him. 
His face was quite yellow, his chin long, 
and jis nose still longer. 

‘Mv dear!’ said he, with a chuckle in 
his voice, ‘ here is a box of sweetmeats. If 
you take one of them you can understand 
the language of birds and animals, and can 
assume their shape; but beware, and do 
not laugh, else you cannot return into your 
old body.’ 

‘That was a real goblin, I am sure!’ 
cricd Jack ; and he jumped up, and looked 
at the box. It contained blue, crimson, and 
violet sweetmeats. 

He tasted one of them, and they were 
verv swect. 

‘Oh, I should like to be a stork!’ cried 
he, delighted. ‘Such as I have seen in ny 
picture-book,’ 

Then his legs shrivelled together, and 

ew long and red. His pretty leather 
boats changed into funny short feet, his 
arms grew into wings, and his neck be- 
came about half a yard long, and his hair 
turned into soft feathers, and covered his 
whole body. 

‘What a charming goblin, cried Jack, 
‘to give me the sweetmeats!’ And he 
walked in the clover with his long feet. 

He saw two storks in the distance 
smoothing their feathers, and went towards 
them. 

‘Good morning!’ said one of them m 
the stork language. ‘ Would you like 4 
part of a frog’s leg.?’ 

‘Or a quarter of a lizard?’ said the 
second. And he handed it politely to the 
new acquaintance. 

Jack could do nothing but make a bo, 
and say he had no appetite that afternoo2 

“We are practising a new dance, (ll 
tinued the tallest of the two storks. ‘We 
are invited to a party this evening.’ 

He walked through the fields with long 
majestic steps: the second poised himseli 
on one leg, flapping his wings gracefully: 
but Jack thought they looked so silly and 
funny, that he forgot the bidding of the 
goblin, and laughed aloud. At the same 
time he heard a mocking laugh near him, 
‘Ha! ha! ha!’ and the storks, startled, 


- flew away over the fields. 


Jack looked round frightened ; the clover 
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did not smell so sweet to him; it was grow- 
ing dark, and he thought of running home. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had 
laughed, and could not regain his own form, 


and he wished he had never seen the gob- . 


lin. And in the distance he heard the 
goblin’s voice,—‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘What is the matter with you, Mr. 
Stork ?’ said an owl, who eat near him on 
the ground. She had Jarge round eyes, 
and a hoarse voice, and crooked beak. 

‘T ama little boy, who has been changed 
by a naughty goblin,’ answered Jack, cry- 
ing bitterly ; ‘and I cannot get back into 
my own body!’ 

But the goblin was laughing in the dis- 
tance,—' Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘I am sorry I cannot help you till the 
moon rises: I am blind whilst the sun 
shines.’ 

‘Oh, dear! my mother will be very 
anxious if I do not return till then. Can 
you help me, Mrs. Owl, when the moon 
rises ?’ 

‘Yes, I will help you if you will change 
into a little bird. I will eat you for my 
supper.’ 

And again it sounded in the distance,— 
‘Ha! ha! ha!’ 

Jack ran away much frightened from 
the cruel owl. 

‘Oh, dear! my father and mother will 
seek for me in the garden and the wood. 
I shal]l never see them again! Oh, I am 
very unhappy !’ 

And Jack sat up in the grass, rubbing 
his eyes, and looking very uncomfortable. 
The clover cast its sweet perfume round 
him, and he perceived he had been fast 
asleep and dreaming. He fancied he heard 
the goblin’s laugh in the wood,—‘ Ha! ha! 
ha!’ but it was a parrot that had escaped 
from one of the cottages, and was laughing, 
as it had been taught to do. 

Jack ran home quickly, and arrived just 
in time for supper. He felt very glad he 
had been dreaming, and not seen a real 
goblin. He ran past the wood, and the 
parrot screamed, ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ How he 
rejoiced that no goblins existed except in 
fairy stories ! 


+48 —— 


GLORGILE'S TROUBLES. 


I SUPPOSE I am a naughty boy, 
Though I didn’t mean to be; 

Nurse says I am the ‘ tiresomest’ 
That ever she did see. 


She's shut me in my little room, 
And says that I shall stay, 
With only bread and water 
For my dinner, here to day. 


I know I did pull Pussy’s tail, 
And made ber cry out ‘mew ;’ 
But she was climbing to my bird, 

And that she shouldn't do. 


And when I built a tower of bricks, 
Upon the floor to-day, 

I never thought they'd tumble down 
And waken baby May. 


Somehow I'm always doing wrong— 
I never can do right; 

I know that nurse will father tell, 
When he comes home to-night. 


And father he will look so sad, 
And shake his head and say, 

‘I thought my Georgie would be good 
While I was out to-day.’ 


He does not know how very hard 
To be good I have tried ; 

But mother dear she would have known— 
I wish she had not died. 


For every one loves baby May 
A great deal more than me; 
They say I'm such a naughty boy, 
Though I never mean to be. 


But mother dear loved me as much 
As even little May; 

I was her own dear little boy, 
She often used to say. 


Oh, how I wish she had not died! 
I know that I should be 

A better boy, if mother dear 
Could but come back to me. 


ANNIE M. Barzon. 
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Georgie’s Troubles. 


CHARLIE’S CHRISTMAS. 


ye everything is! Hardly a 
’ nets to be uppermost 
on Christmas Eve, in the 
mind of a little school-boy; 
and yet it was that which 
filled the mind of Charlie 
Earle on the Christmas 
Eve of which I am going 
to tell you. Only a few 
on before he Aen ees 
% as happy as any boy co 

be. Everybody was going 

home, and everybody was in the highest 
irita, and full of the most delightful hopes 

of what the holidays would bring them; 
and now everybody except Charlie has gone 
home, and he is left alone in the dreary 
school-room svoming that at any rate 
Christmas Day, and maybe many other 
days, are to be spent away from home, and 
from all the pleasant doings which he had 
a to himself and others only the very 

ore 


e coming of the post-bag had been 
scarcely noticed in the school-room that 
morning. So when old Bunce, the butler, 
looked in at the door and said, ‘ Master 
Earle is wanted in the Doctor’s room,’ the 
boys all wondered; and Charlie’s neigh- 
bour whispered to him, ‘ Whatever can he 
want you for, Earle?’ The Doctor’s tale 
was soon told, and it was one which sent 
Charlie back to the school-room with a very 
different face to the one with which he had 
left it. A letter had come to Doctor West 
from Charlie’s father, and in it a note from 
his mother to Charlie himself, written the 
night before, and saying that a summons 
had come that very morning calling them 
to Charlie’s mother, who was very 
ill, and that they were starting for Scotland 
that night, and would be ost at their 
journeys end when Charlie got the news. 

e note said that Laura, Charlie’s sister, 
would go with them, but that they could 
not wait fur Charlie himself, so they had 
written to Mrs. Lamb, Chiarlie’s old nurse, 
who lived about ten miles from Dr. West’s, 
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and had asked her to take charge of him 
for a day or two, till more was known of lis 
grandmother’s state, and some better plan 
could be made for him. It was sad enough 
for Charlie to hear of the illness of his kind 
old grandmother; sad enough to see the 
merry start of the other boys while he had 
to stay behind; but to have to think of 
Christmas Day spent away from father and 
mother, away from Laura and home, was 
excuse enough for a few bitter tears. But 
unpleasant things come to an end as well as 
leasant ones, and Charlie’s lonely waiting 
in the school-room came to its end, and he 
found himself that afternoon snugly packed 
into the Blackridge coach, and forgetting 
his own troubles in listening to the cheery 
chatter of the other passengers, and i 
looking at what was to be seen as the 
coach rolled briskly along the snow-covered 
road. It was quite dark when they reached 
Blackridge, and Charlie looked out at the 
eople gathered round the door of the 
Pack-horse Inn,’ and a sudden fear filled 
his mind, lest there should be no one there 
to meet him; but he soon saw by the light 
at the inn-door Nurse Lamb herself, with 
her kind face looking so beaming that it 
seemed a little bit like really going home 

‘Here, father,’ said Nurse Lamb 
her jolly-looking husband, ‘ here’s Master 
Charlie, safe and sound! You bring the 
luggage in the barrow while I take him 
pcr quick, for I am sure he must be 
cold.’ 

And so Nurse bustled Charlie off down 8 
lane and across a meadow, till they came to 
a wicket-gate, beyond which stood the back 
of a low, deep-thatched cottage, half buried 
in snow. On getting round to the front, 
the door was opened by a little girl, and 
Nurse called out ‘Here, Molly, here ¥ 
are;’ adding, ‘Molly is my step-daughter, 
Master Charlie: the one I used to tell you 
about before I was married, when we were 
down at Hastings.’ 

When they got into the house, there was 
the kitchen, with its rows of bright pewter 
plates, its wide hearth and roaring f 
its hams hanging to the beams, all Just 
as they had been described in the days 
when Nurse’s new home at Blacknidge 
Farm was a subject of never-ending 1- 
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terest to the two children in Mrs. Earle’s 
nursery. 

After he had had a capital tea, Charlie 
was allowed to go round with the farmer 
to see that the horses were all right for 
the night; Charlie carrying the lantern, 
and feeling himself quite a man, as he fol- 
lowed the farmer into the stable. There 
was much coming and going at the farm 
that evening, for was it not Christmas Kve, 
and Nurse was busy sending off gifts to 
neighbours who were not so thriving as 
herself, and busy too in making preparations 
for the morrow? Charlie meanwhile sat in 
the settle, and made friends with Molly, 
who was about his own age, and knew 
much more, though she was only a gil, 
about dogs, and rabbits, and tadpoles, than 
London-bred Charlie. By-and-by they 
helped to stir the great plum-pudding, and 
dressed the kitchen and parlour with ever- 
greens, till Nurse called them to come and 
hear the chimes. 

And Charlie thought it very beautiful as 
he stood at the door and listened to the 
bells. And as they stood there, the wind 
wafted to them also the voices of the choir, 
as they went on their round through the 
village, singing their carols; and then 
Charlie went to bed, with ‘ Hark, the herald 
angels sing, ringing in his ears. 

Next morning Charlie, as he ran down- 
stairs, could hardly believe this was really 
Christmas Day, all was eo unlike any 
Christmas he had known before; but in 
the kitchen he found one thing like the 
Christmas mornings at home, for he found 
quite a little pile of parcels. beside his plate, 
containing the pretty gifts prepared by 
father and mother and Laura, and sent 
by them to Nurse, so that at any rate the 
_ little lad should not be robbed of this part 
of his Christmas pleasures. There was a 
note, too, from mother, saying that she and 
father and Laura were safe in Edinburgh, 
and that grandmother was better, and that 
she hoped to tell him in her next letter when 
they and he should meet at home in London. 
Such a bright beginning was enough to 
make all the rest of the day bright, and 
bright it was, Charlie found plenty to do 
till church-time, as Molly showed him all 
the nooks and corners about the farm. 
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The old church, with its high pews and 
country congregation, made Charlie feel 
that he must be dreaming. Surely it could 
not be Christmas, but must be the autumn ? 
and he and Laura and everybody had come 
away from London for the holidays ? 

No! it was no dream. It was really 
Christmas: for there, round the pillars, 
were the holly-wreaths with their red berries, 
and there, behind the chancel screen, were 
the same Christmas texts as in their church 
in London. When service was over Charlie 
and Molly hurried home, to help Martha, 
the farm-girl, to have all in readiness for the 
Christmas dinner. They were both sorry 
to find that this, being a grand day, was not 
to be spent in the kitchen but in the 
‘parlour,’ among all the glories of Nurse’s 
wedding presents, whercevery one felt some- 
what stiff and as if they ought to sit still. 
But after dinner there was not much sitting 
still, at any rate for Charlie; for who could 
think of sitting still indoors, when outside 
there was a pond covered with ice, and a 
farmyard full of horses and dogs? Indeed 
the whole day was so full of interest, that 
Charlie had hardly time to think how diffe- 
rent it all was to what he had pictured only 
two days before—this quiet farm-house 
Christmas, so different to the home one in 
the big London house, with its Christmas- 
tree and gathering of uncles and aunts, and, 
best of all, the presence of father, and 
mother, and Laura. 

Nor was the evening after tea without 
its pleasure. When the snow began to 
fall, and the doors and windows were tightly 
closed, then a huge log was piled on the 
fire; and while Farmer and Mrs. Lamb sat 
and talked before it in the parlour; Charlie 
and Molly had a fine game of romps in the 
big kitchen with Martha; and when a 
were tired of that, they sat on the heart 
and roasted chestnuts, while Nurse read a 
Christmas tale to them. 

And here I must leave Charlie finishing 
his Christmas Day, hoping that any who 
read this story of it may agree with Charlie 
in thinking, when he laid tis head on the 
pillow that night, that though it had been 
spent far from home, it had not been an 
unhappy day after all. K. W 
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No. XII, 


MY BROTHER JOSEPH. 


q Y brother—he’s called Joseph—= 
He’s a merry little lad; 
And just to see our Joseph laugh 
Makes me and mother glad. 


We would not sell our Joseph—No! 
Although we’re only poor, 

We would not sell our little lad 
For fifty pounds and more. 


Not though the golden guineas 
Were heaped up to the sky ; 

Not though the silver shillings 
Could reach the moon so high ! 


We could not spare our little Jad, 
He is so full of fun; 

He plays, and talks, and jumps, and sings, 
And nicely he can run. 


He sometimes does tease mother, though ; 
But then he is so young. 

He’s not had time as yet to learn 
What’s right and what is wrong. 


When he grows old and wise, like me, 
My pretty little brother 

Will learn quite how he should behave, 
And never tease our mother : 


He'll learn to read, you know, like me, 
And by our mother’s chair 

To kneel, and softly clasp his hands 
And say his little prayer. 


And Jesus will be pleased to hear 
Our Joseph say His Name: 

He says, ‘ Let little children come,’ 
He listens unto them. 


And I will try to be so good, 
For Joseph watches me; 

He tries to do the things I do, 
So cunningly, you see. 


And when he grows as old as I, 
And learns the proper way, 
Perhaps he'll talk more prettily 
Than I can do to-day. 
B. H. FarQuHar. 


MORE RHYMES ABOUT LIVING 


THINGS FOR LITTLE FOLK, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 
AVE you seen the Crocodile, 
In the waters of the Nile,— 
The Ibis, and the crested Cranes, 
Upon Egypt's sandy plains, 
And the swift-foot Dromedary, 
Its light load of letters carry ? 


What is the famous Unicorn,— 
Strange creature of the single horn? 


Ts it the great Rhinoceros, 
Or is it like a sort of Horse? 


Elephant, what weizht are you? | 
Well, I weigh a ton or two! 


How do Rooks find out so well 
Where the Gnats and Earth-worms dwell? 


What creatures have the longest ears? 
Donkeys, Rabbits, and the Hares. 


Hen, Hen, where is your nest? 

To hide it, sir, I think is best; 

Eggs you boil, and eggs you bake.— 
From my poor nest the egys you take! 


Between a Lorry and a Cockatoo 
I know the difference,—pray do you? 


Ts it true that Moles are blind? 
Examine them and you will find; 


Or search in books if it is so,— 
Tt is a thing you ought to know. | 


I am so fond of my sweet Dove, 
I've given it the name of ‘ Love.’ 


She Jaid two eggs of purest white, 
And sits upon them day and night. 
Magpie! you're a little thief, 

And oft have caused much bitter grief 


Nightingale, we love your song, 
In the summer evenings long. 


The Kingfisher has eggs quite white, 
But has plumage of colours bright. 
Eagle! Eagle! king of birds, 

You do not fly in flocks or herds, 


But with your mate you like to roam, \ 
Searching for food for those at home. 
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A few blue feathers has the Jay,— 
She chatters of them all the day! 


Ostrich, you are very strong, 
Your legs, but not your wings, are long. 


The Humming.-bird sucks up the honey, 
From the flowers in countries sunny. 


In New South Wales the Kangaroo 
Jumps as far as any two; 


He thumps his long shanks on the ground, 
And forward springs with such a bound! 


The harmless Hedge-hog runs by night, 
And shuns the dangers of the light. 


Monkeys! Monkeys! how you chatter! 
And how I do dislike a clatter! 


J.E. C.F. 


NEDDY, 
THE PIEBALD DONKEY. 


4 


A. HY, here is our old 

* ey friend Neddy, the don- 
key, looking out at us 

from his snug little 

stable, and pricking up 

his great long ears be- 

cause he is so pleased 

to see us! Well, you 

do look xl and con- 

tented, Ne Re sand no 

7 wonder, for John has 

just covered the floor of your stable with 
clean straw, and placed a pail of fresh 
water for you to drink from when you 
are thirsty. Besides, you have had a 
ood dinner of oats, and your coat has 
eee brushed till it looks quite soft and 


smooth. Happy Neddy! you are, indeed, 


a fortunate donkey. And then, too, you 
never have any hard work to do, only to 
Mary and Willie by turns upon your 

back, or baby in the pannier, alee the 
een lanes or across the meadows, for a 
ttle way every fine day. You never have 
to pull along a heavy cart, and get beaten 
with a big stick, like a donkey we saw the 
other day. No wonder that poor animal 
put back his ears and did not seem to want 
to move at all! When we were down at 
the sea-side last autumn we saw a great 
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many donkeys, but none of them looked so 
happy or had such smooth, soft coats as you 
ave. 

The men would beat them, and when 
little Willie was having a ride upon one 
along the sandy shore he turned round 
and said to the driver, ‘ Please don’t beat 
the poor donkey, because he can feel just 
the same as you can; if you do, I must be 
taken off.’ 

Then the man looked ashamed and did 
not beat him any more, and the donkey 
pricked up his ears and trotted away 
when Willie patted his neck. Don’t you 
think Willie was quite right? Little boys 
and girls should never be afraid to speak 
out when they see poor animals ill-treated. 

In England the donkey, or ass as he is 
properly called, is not valued much, but is 
very useful to poor people. He is able to 
do a great deal of work, and is satisfied 
with a small quantity of cheap food. We 
often see him drawing along little carts, 
laden with the fruit and vegetables that 
the poor sell in the streets. In some 
parts of the world, however, donkeys are 
thought a great deal of, and treated with 
much care and attention. In Egypt and 
Syria the richest people may be seen riding 
on them, and they sometimes have their 
backs covered with crimson and gold. We 
learn from the Bible that in the Kast judges 
and great men used to ride upon white asses. 


NOTICE. 


Our Readers will be pleased to learn that 
we have resolved to enlarge the PRIZE, and thus 
give them a larger quantity of Reading, Paper, 
and Pictures, for One Penny, The NEw PRIzE - 
for January, 1876, will be ready early in 
December, and with it will be GIVEN a pretty 
coloured picture, ‘THe STORY-TELLER.’ 

Will our oLp friends try to procure NEW 
friends for our NEw Prize? 


‘“CHatTTreRBOx’ Volume for 1875 is now 
ready, price 3s. in Pictorial Binding; or 5s. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth, with Gilt Edges. 
A beautiful Present. 
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